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* M Y L525, | 
| Chantelou in Touraine, Nov. 6, 17 35. 
Have conſidered formerly, with a good deal 
of attention, the ſubject on which you com- 
mand me to communicate my thoughts to 
you; and I practiſed in thoſe days, as much as 
buſineſs and pleaſure allowed me time to do, 
the rules that ſeemed to me neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved in the Rudy of hiſtory. They were very 
different from thoſe which writers on rhe ſame 
| ſubje& have recommended, and which are com- 
, monly practiſed. But] confeſs to your Lordſhip, 
that this neither gave me then, nor has given 
me fince, any diftruſt of them. I do not affe& 
ST On the 8 I think that 5 
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' deference is to be paid to received opinions, and 


that a due compliance with received cuſtoms is 
to be held; though both the one and the other 


" ſhould be, what they often are, abſurd or ridi- 


culous. But this ſervitude is outward only, and 
abridges in no fort the liberty of private judg- 
ment. The obligations of ſubmitting to it like- 


wiſe, even outwardly, extend no further than 


to thoſe opinions and cuſtoms which cannot be 


| oppoſed, or from which we cannot deviate with- 


out doing hurt or giving offence to ſociety. In 
all theſe caſes, our ſpeculations ought to be free: 
in all other caſes, our practice may be ſo. With- 
out any regard, therefore, tothe opinion and prac- 
tice even of the learned world, I am very willing 


to tell you mine. But, as it is hard to recover 


a thread of thought long ago laid aſide, and im- 
poſſible to prove ſome things, and explain o- 
thers, without the aſliſtance of many books 
which I have not here; your Lordſhip muſt be 
content with ſuch an imperfe& ſketch as I am 
able to ſend you at preſent in this letter. 

THE motives that carry men to the ſtudy of 


| hiſtory are different. Some intend, if ſuch as 


they may be ſaid to ſtudy, nothing more than 
amuſement; and read the life of Ar:/t:des or Pho- 


cion, of Epaminondas or Scipio, Alexander or 


Cæſar, juſt as they play a game at cards, or as 
they would read the ſtory of the Seven Cham- 
pions. e 
Others there are, whoſe motive to this ſtudy 
is nothing better; and who have the further diſ- 
advantage of becoming a nuiſance very often to 
| ſociety, 
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ſociety, in proportion to the progreſs they make. 
The former do not improve their reading to any 
good purpoſe: the latter pervert it to a very bad 
one, and grow in impertinence as they increaſe 
in learning. I think I have known moſt of the 
firſt kind in England, and moſt of the laſt m 
France. The perſons I mean are thoſe who read 
to talk, to ſhine in converſation, and to impoſe 
in company: who, having few ideas to vend of 
their own growth, ſtore their minds with crude 
unruminated facts and ſentences; and hope to 
ſupply, by bare memory, the want of 1 imagina- 
tion and judgment. 
But theſe are in the two loweſt forms. The 


next I ſhall mention are in one a little higher; 


in the form of thoſe who grow neither wiſer nor 
better by ſtudy themſelves, but who enable o- 
thers to ſtudy with greater eaſe, and to purpoſes 
more uſeful; who make fair copies of foul ma- 
nuſcripts, give the ſignification of hard words, 
and take a great deal of other grammatical pains. 
The obligation to theſe men would be great 
indeed, if they were in general able to do any 
thing better, and ſubmitted to this drudgery for 
the ſake of the public; as ſome of them, it muſt 
be owned with gratitude, have done, but not la- 
ter, I think, than about the time of the reſurrec- 
tion of letters. When works of importance are 
- prefling, generals themſelves may take up the 
pick axe and the ſpade ; but in the ordinary courſe 
of things, when that preſling neceſſity is over, ſuch 
tools are left in the hands deſtined to uſe them, 


the hands of common ſoldiers and peaſants. I 
B 2 5 approve 
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approve, therefore, very much the devotion of a 
ſtudious man at Chriſt-church, who was over- 
heard in his oratory entering into a detail with 
Gop, as devout perſons are apt to do, and, a- 
mongſt other particular thankſgivings, acknow- 
ledging the divine goodneſs in furniſhing the 
world with makers of diQtionarics! Theſe men 
court fame, as well as their betters, by ſuch 
means as Gop has given them to acquire it: 
and Littleton exerted all the genius he had, when 
he made a dictionary, though Stephens did not. 
They deſerve encouragement, however, whilſt 
they continue to compile, and neither affect wit, 


nor preſume to reaſon. 


There is a fourth claſs, of much leſs uſe than 
theſe, but of much greater name ; men of the 
firſt rank in learning, and to whom the whole 
tribe of ſcholars bow with reverence. A man 
mult be as indifferent as I am to- common cen- 
ſure or approbation, to avow a thorough con- 
tempt for the whole buſineſs of theſe learned 


lives; for all the reſearches into antiquity, for 


all the ſyſtems of chronology and hiſtory, that 
we owe to the immenſe labours of a Scaliger, 
a Bochart, a Petavius, an Uſher, and even a 
Marſham. The ſame materials are common to 
them all; but theſe materials are few, and there 
is a moral impoſlibility that they ſhould ever have 
more. They have combined theſe into ev 
form that can be given to them: they have ſup- 
poſed, they have gueſſed, they have joined diſ- 
jointed paſſages of different authors, and broken 
traditions of uncertain originals, of various peo- 
| | ple, 
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ple, and of centuries remote from one another 
as well as from ours. In ſhort, that they might 
leave no liberty untaken, even a wild fantaſtical 
ſimilitude of ſounds has ſerved to prop up a ſy- 
ſtem. As the materials they have are few; ſo 
are the very beſt, and ſuch as paſs for authentic, 
extremely precarious; as ſome of theſe learned 
perſons themſelves confeſs. 

Julius Africanus, Euſebius, and George t the 
Monk, opened the principal ſources of all this 
ſcience ; but they corrupted the waters. Their 
point of view was to make profane hiſtory and 
chronology agree with ſacred ; though the latter 
chronology is very far from being eſtabliſhed 
with the clearneſs and certainty neceſſary to 
make it a rule. For this purpoſe, the an- 
cient monuments, that theſe writers conveyed 
to poſterity, were digeſted by them according to 
the ſyſtem they were to maintain; and none of 
theſe monuments were delivered down in their 
original form, and genuine purity. The Dy- 
naſties of Manet ho, for inſtance, are broken to 
pieces by Euſehius, and ſuch fragments of them 
as ſuited his deſign are ſtruck into his work. 
We have, we know, no more of them. The 
Codex Alexandrinus we owe to George the 
Monk. We have no other authority for it: and 
one cannot ſee without amazement ſuch a man 
as Sir John Marſham undervaluing this autho- 
rity in one page, and building his ſyſtem upon 
it in the next, He ſeems even by the lightneſs 
of his expreſſions, if I remember well, for it is 

long ſince I looked into his canon, not to be 
B 3 much 
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much concerned what foundation his ſyſtem 
had, ſo he ſhewed bis {kill in forming one, and 
in reducing the immenſe antiquity of the E- 
gyptians within the limits of the Hebraic calcu- 

lation. In ſhort, my Lord, all theſe ſyſtems are 
ſo many enchanted caſtles; they appear to be 
ſomething, they are nothing but appearances : 
like them too, diſſolve the charm, and they 
niſh from the fight. To diſſolve the charm we 
muſt begin at the beginning of them: the ex- 

preſſion may be odd, but it is ſignificant. We 
muſt examine ſcrupulouſly and indifferently the 
foundations on which they lean : and when we 
find theſe either faintly probable, ' or groſsly 
improbable, it would be fooliſh to expect any 
thing better in the ſuperſtructure. This ſcience 
is one of thoſe that are @ limine ſalutandæ. 
To do thus much may be neceſſary, that gravg 
authority may not impoſe on our ignorance: to 
do more, would be to aſſiſt this very authority 

in impoſing falſe ſcience upon us. I had rather 
take the Dariuſ whom Alexander conquered, 
for the ſon of 725 and make as many ana- 
chroniſms as a JEwith chronologer, than ſacri- 
fice half my life to collect all the learned lum» 
ber that fills the head of an antiquary. 


ren 
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LETTER I. 


Concerning the true Uſe and Advantages of 
HisToRY. 


E T me fay ſomething of hiſtory in gene- 

ral, before I deſcend into the conſideration 

of particular parts of it, or of the various me- 
thods of ſtudy, or of the different views of thoſe 
that apply themſelves to it, as I had begun to do 

in my former letter. 

Ihe love of hiſtory ſeems inſeparable from 
human nature, becauſe it ſeems inſeparable from 
ſelf-love. The ſame primciple, in this inſtance, 
carries us forward, and back ward, to future and 
to paſt ages. We imagine that the things 
which affect us, mult affect poſterity : this ſen- 
timent runs thro* mankind, from Cæſar down 
to the pariſh-clerk in Pope's Miſcellany, We 
are fond of preſerving, as far as it is in our frail 
power, the memory of our own adventures, of 
thoſe of our own time, and of thoſe that prece- 
ded it. Rude heaps of ſtones have been raiſed, 
and ruder hymns have been compoſed, for this 
purpoſe, by nations who had not yet the uſe of 
arts and letters. To go no farther back, the 
triumphs of Odin were celebrated in runic ſongs, 
and the feats of our Rritiſh anceſtors were re- 
corded in thoſe of their bards. The ſavages 
of America have the ſame cuſtom at this day : 
and long hiſtorical ballads of their huntings, 
and their wars, are ſung at all their feſtivals, 
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There is no need of ſaying how this paſſion 
grows among civilized nations, in proportion to 
the means of gratifying it: but let us obſerve, 
that the ſame principle of nature diredts us as 
ſtrongly, and more generally as well as more 
carly, to indulge our own curioſity, inſtead of 
preparing to gratify that of others. The child 
hearkens with delight to the tales of his nurſe: 
he learns to read, and he devours with eagger- 
neſs, fabulous legends and novels: in riper years, 
he applies himſelf to hiſtory, or to that which 
he takes for hiſtory, to authorized romance: 
and, even in age, the deſire of knowing what 
has happened to other men, yields to the deſire 
alone of relating what has happened to ourſelves, 
Thus hiſtory, true or falſe, ſpeaks to our paſſions 
always. What pity is it, my Lord, that even the 
beſt ſhould ſpeak to our underſtandings ſo ſel - 
dom! That it does fo, we have none to blame 
but ourſelves. Nature has done her part. She 
has opened this ſtudy to every man who can 
read and think: and what ſhe has made the 
molt agreeable, reaſon can make the moſt uſe- 
ful, application of our minds. But if we con- 
ſult our reaſon, we ſhall be far from following 
the examples of our fellow- creatures in this, 
as in moſt other caſes, who are ſo proud of be- 
ing rational. We ſhall neither read to ſoothe 
our indolence, nor to gratify our vanity: as 
little ſhall we content ourſelves to drudge like 
grammarians and critics, that others may be 
able to ſtudy with greater caſe and profit, like 
philoſophers and ſtateſmen; as little ſhall om 

r ect 
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fect the ſlender merit of becoming great ſcholars, 
at the expence of groping all our hves in the 
dark mazes of antiquity. All theſe miſtake 
the true drift of ſtudy, and the true uſe of 
| hiſtory. Nature gave us curiofity to excite the 
induſtry of our minds ; but the never intended 
it ſhould be made the principal, much leſs the 
ſole, object of their application. The true and 
proper object of this application is a conſtant 
improvement in private and in public virtue. 
An application to any ſtudy, that tends neither 
directly nor indirectly to make us better men 
and better citizens, is at beſt but a ſpecious 
and ingenious fort of idleneſs, to uſe an ex- 
preſſion of Tillolſon; and the knowledge we ac- 
quire by it, is a creditable kind of ignorance, 
nothing more. This creditable kind of igno- 
rance is, in my opinion, the whole benefit which 
the generality of. men, even of the moſt learn- 
ed, reap from the ſtudy of hiſtory: and yet the 
ſtudy of hiſtory ſeems to me, of all other, the 
moſt proper to train us up to private and pu- 
blic virtue, 

Your Lordſhip may very well be ready by 
this time, and after ſo much bold cenſure on 
my part, to aſk me, What then is the true uſe of 
hiſtory ? in what reſpeQs it may ſerve to make 
us better and wiſer? and what method is to be 
purſued in the ſtudy of it, for attaining theſe 
great ends? I will anſwer you by quoting what 
I have read ſomewhere or other in Diony/. Hali- 
carn. I think, That hiſtory is philoſophy teach- 
ing by example. We need but to caſt our eyes 

on 
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on the world, and we ſhall-ſee the daily force 
of example; we need but to turn them inward, 
and we ſhall ſoon diſcover why example has 
this force. © Pauci prudentia,” ſays Tacitus, 
& honeſta ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxiis diſ- 
“ cernunt : plures aliorum eventis docentur.“ 
Such is the imperfection of human underſtand- 
ing, ſuch the frail temper of our minds, that 
abſtract or general propoſitions, though ever ſo 
true; appear obſcure or doubtful to us, very of- 
ten, till they are explained by examples: and 
that the wiſeſt leſſons in favour of virtue, go 
but a little way to convince the judgment, and 
determine the will, unleſs they are enforced by 
the ſame means; and we are obliged to apply to 
ourſelves what we ſee happen to other men. In- 
ſtructions by precept have the further diſadvan- 
tage of coming on the authority of others, and 
pn gay, require a long deduction of reaſon- 
Homines amplius oculis, quam auribus, 
0 credunt: longum iter eſt per præcepta, breve 
et efficax per exempla.” The reaſon of this 
judgment, which I quote from one of Senecas 
Epiſtles in confirmation of my own opinion, 
. Ithink, on this; That when examples are 
pointed out to us, there is a kind of appeal, 
with which we are flattered, made to our ſen- 
ſes, as well as our underſtandings. The inſtruc- 
tion comes then upon our own authority: we 
frame the precept after our own experience, 
and yield to fact when we reſiſt ſpeculation. 
But this is not the only advantage of inſtruction 
by example; for example appeals not to our un- 
| derſtanding 
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derſtanding alone, but to our paſſions hkewiſe, 
Example aſſwages theſe, or animates them; 
ſets paſſion on the ſide of judgment, and makes 
the whole man of a piece; which is more than 
the ſtrongeſt reaſoning and the cleareſt de- 
monſtration ean do: and thus forming habits by 
repetition, example ſecures the obſervance of 
thoſe precepts which example inſinuated. Is 
it not Pliny, my Lord, who ſays, that the gen-. 
tleſt (he ſhould have added, the moſt effectual) 
way of commanding, is by example? ** Mitius 
jubetur exemplo.“ The harſheſt orders are ſof- 
tened by example, and tyranny itſelf becomes 
perſuaſive. What pity it is that ſo few princes 
have learned this way of commanding? But a- 
gain: The force of examples is not confined. to 
thoſe alone that paſs immediately under our 
ſight; the examples, that memory ſuggeſta, 
have the ſame effect in their degree, and an ha- 
bit of recalling them will ſoon produce the ha- 
bit of imitating them, In the ſameEpiltle, from 
whence I cited a paſſage juſt now, Seneca ſays, 
that Cleanthes had never become ſo perfect a 
copy of Zeno, if he had not paſſed his life with 
him; that Plato, Ariſtotle, and the other philoſo- 
phers of that ſchool, profited more by the exam- 
ple than by the diſcourſe of Socrates. ¶ But here, 
by the way, Seneca miſtook; for Socrates died 
two years, according to ſome, and four years, 
according to others, before the birth of Ari- 
fotle : and his miſtake might come from the 
inaccuracy of thoſe, who collected for him; as 
; Eraſmus obſerves, after Quintilian, in his judg- 
| | | ment. 
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ment on Seneca.] But be this, which was ſcarce 
worth a parentheſis, as it will ; he adds, that 
Metrodorus, Hermachus, and Polyenus, men of 
great note, were formed by living under the 
fame roof with Epicurus, not by frequenting his 
ſchool. Theſe are inſtances of the force of im- 
mediate example. But your Lordſhip knows, 
that the citizens of Rome placed the images of 
their anceſtors in the veſtibules of their houſes; 
ſo that, whenever they went in or out, theſe 
venerable buſtoes met their eyes, and recalled 
the glorious actions of the dead, to fire the li- 
ving, to excite them to imitate, and even to e- 
mulate, their great forefathers. The ſucceſs an- 
ſwered the deſign. The virtue of one genera- 
tion was transfuſed, by the magic of example, 
into ſeveral: and a ſpirit of heroiſm was main- 

tained through many ages of that common- 
wealth. Now theſe are ſo many inſtances of 
the force of remote example; and from all theſe 
inſtances we may couclude, that examples of both 
kinds are neceſſary. | 
The ſchool of example, my Lord, is the world: 
and the maſters of this ſchool are hiſtory and 
experience. I am far from contending that the 
former is preferable to the latter. I think, upon 
the whole, otherwiſe: but this I ſay, that the for- 
mer is abſolutely neceſſary to prepare us for the 
latter, and to accompany us whilſt we are under 
the diſcipline of the latter, that is, through the 
whole courſe of our lives. No doubt, ſome. few 
men may be quoted, to whom nature gave, 
what art and induſtry can give to no man. But 
ſuch 
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ſuch examples will prove nothing againſt me, 
becauſe I admit that the ſtudy of hiſtory, h- 
out experience, is ſufficient ; but aſſert, that 
experience itſelf is ſo, without genius. Ge- 
nius is preferable to the other two; but I would 
wiſh to find the three together : for how great 
ſoever a genius may be, and how much ſoever 
he may acquire new light and heat as he pro- 
ceeds in his rapid courſe, certain it is that he 
will never ſhine with the full luſtre, nor ſhed 
the full influence he 1s capable of, unleſs to his. 
own experience he adds the experience of o- 
ther men and other ages. Genius, without 
the improvement, at leaſt, of experience, is 
what comets once were thought to be, a bla- 
zing meteor, irregular in his courſe, and dan- 
gerous in his approach; of no uſe to any ſy- 
item, and able to deſtroy any. Mere ſons of 
earth, if they have experience without 

knowledge of the hiſtory of the world, are but 
half ſcholars in the ſcience of mankind: And 
if they are converſant in hiſtory without expe- 
rience, they are worſe than ignorant; they are 
pedants, always incapable, ſometimes meddling 
and preſuming. The man who has all three, is 
an honour to his country, and a public bleſſing: 
and ſuch, I truſt, your lordſhip will be in this 
century, as your great-grandfather * was in the 


| I have infiſted a little the longer on this head, 
and have made theſe diſtinctions the rather, 
becauſe, though I atttibute a great deal more, 
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than many will be ready to allow, to the ſtudy 
of hiſtory; yet I would not willingly even ſeem 
to fall into the ridicule of aſcribing to it ſuch 
extravagant effects, as ſeveral have done, from 
Tully down to Caſaubon, La Mothe le Vayer, and 
other modern pedants. When Tully informs 
us, in the ſecond book of his Tuſculan Diſputa- 
tions, that the firſt Scipio Africanus had always 
in his hands the works of Xenophon, he advan- 
ces nothing but what is probable and reaſon- 
able. To ſay nothing of the retreat of the ten 
thouſand, nor of other parts of Xenophon's wri- 
tings; the i images of virtue, repreſented in that 
admirable picture the Cyropædia, were proper 
to entertain a ſoul that was fraught with virtue, 
and Cyrus was worthy to be imitated by Scipio. | 
So Selim emulated Cz/ar, whoſe Commentaries 
were tranſlated for his uſe againſt the cuſtoms 
of the Turks: ſo Cæſar emulated Alexander; 
and Alexander, Achilles. There is nothing ridi- 
culous here, except the uſe that is made of this 
paſſage by thoſe who quote it. But what the 
ſame Tully ſays, in the fourth book of his Aca- 
demical Diſputations, concerning Lucullus, ſeems 
to me very extraordinary. “ In Aſiam fac- 
tus imperator venit; cum eſſet Roma, pro- 
« fectus rei militaris rudis;” [ one would be 
ready to aſcribe ſo ſudden a change, and fo 
vaſt an improvement, to nothing leſs than know- 
ledge infuſed by inſpiration, if we were not aſ- 
ſured in the ſame place, that they were effect- 
ed by very natural means, by ſuch as it is in 


every man's power to employ] “ partim per- 
„con- 
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« contando a peritis, partim in rebus geſtis le- 
endis.” Lucullus, according to this ac- 
count, verified the reproach on the Roman no- 
bility, which Salluſt puts into the mouth of 
Marius. But as I diſcover the paſſion of Ma- 
rius, and his prejudices to the Patricians, in one 
caſe ; ſo I diſcover, methinks, the cunning of 
Tully, and his partiality to himſelf, in the other. 
Lucullus, after he had been choſen conſul, ob- 
tained by intrigue the government of Cilicia, 
and ſo put himſelf into a ſituation of command- 
ing the Roman army againſt M:thridates : Tully 
had the ſame government afterwards; and tho? 
he had no M:thr:dates, nor any other enemy of 
conſequence, oppoſed to him; though all his. 
military feats conſiſted in ſurpriſing and pilla- 
ging a parcel of Highlanders and wild Cilicians; 3 
yet he aſſumed the airs of a conqueror, and de- 
ſcribed his actions in ſo pompous a ſtyle, that 
the account becomes burleſque. He laughs, 
indeed, in one of his letters to Atticus, at his 
generalſhip: but if we turn to thoſe he writ to 
Czlus, Rufus and to Cato upon this occaſion, or 
to thoſe wherein he expreſſes to Atticus his re- 
ſentment againſt Cato for not propoſing in his 
favour the honours uſually decreed to conquer- 
ors, we may ſee how vanity turned his head, 
and how impudently he 2 on obtaining 
a triumph. Is it any now to ſuppoſe, 
that he meant to inſin — in the paſſage I 
have quoted about Lucullus, that the difference 
between him and the former governor of Cilicia, 
even in military merit, aroſe from the different 
| con- 
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conjuncture alone; and that Lucullus could not 
have done in Cilicia, at that time, more than he 
himſelf did? Cicero had read and queſtioned at 
leaſt as much as Lucullus, and would therefore 
have appeared as great a captain, if he had had 
as great a prince as Mithridates to encounter, 
But the truth is, that Lucullus was made a great 
captain by theory, or the ſtudy of hiſtory alone, 


no more than Ferdinand of Spain, and Alphon- , 
' fus of Naples, were cured of deſperate diſtem- 


pers by reading Livy and Quintus Curtius; a 
filly tale, which Boden Amyot and others have 
picked up and propagated. Lucullus had ſer- 
ved in his youth againſt the Marſi, probably 
in other wars, and Sid took early notice of 
him : he went into the Eaſt with this general, 
and had a great ſhare in his confidence. He 
commanded in ſeveral expeditions. It was he 
who reſtored the Colophonians to their liberty, 
and who puniſhed the revolt of the people of 
Mytelene. Thus we ſee that Lucullus was form- 
ed by experience, as well as ſtudy; and by an 
experience gained in thoſe very countries, where 
he gathered ſo-many laurels afterwards in fight- 
ing againſt the ſame enemy. The late Duke of 
Marlborough never read Xenophon, moſt certain- 
ly; nor the relation, perhaps, of any modern 
wars: but he ſerved in his youth under Mon- 
ſieur de Turrene, and I have heard that he was 
taken notice of in thoſe early days by that 
great man. He afterwards commanded in an 
expedition to Ireland; ſerved a campaign or 
two, if I miſtake not, under Ling William in 
; | Flanders ; 
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Flanders; and, beſides theſe occaſions, had none 
of gaining experience in war, till he came to the 
head of our armies in one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and two, and triumphed, not over Aſiatic 
troops, but over the veteran armies of France, 
The Roman had on his ſide genius and expe- 
rience cultivated by ſtudy : the Briton had . 
nius improved by experience, and no more. The 
firſt, therefore, 1s not an example of what ftudy 
can do alone; but the latter is an example of 
what genius and experience can do without ſtu- 
dy. They can do much, to be fure, when the 
firſt is given in a ſuperior degree. But ſuch ex- 
amples are very rare: and when they happen, 
it will be ſtill true, that they would have had 
fewer blemiſhes, and would have come nearer 
to the perfection of private and public virtue, 
in alf the arts of peace and atchievements of 
war, if the views of ſuch men had been enlar- 
ged, and their ſentiments ennobled, by acqui- 
ring that caſt of thought, and that temper of 
mind, which wilt grow up, and become habituat 
in every man who applies himſelf early to the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, as to the ftudy of philoſophy, 
with the intention of being wiſer and better, 
without the affectation of being more learned. 
The temper of the mind is formed, and a cer- 
tai turn given to our ways of thinking; in a 
word, the ſeeds of that moral character which 
cannot wholly alter the natural character, but 
may correct the evil and improve the good that 
is in it, or do the very contrary, are fown be- 
times, and much ſooner than is commonly fup- 
f C poſed. 
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poſed. It is equally certain, that we ſhall ga- 
ther or not gather experience, be the better or 
the worſe for this experience, when we come in- 
to the world and mingle, amongit mankind, ac- 
cording to the temper of mind and the turn of 
thought that we have acquired beforehand and 
3 along with us. They will tincture all our 
future acquiſitions; ſo that the very ſame ex- 
perience, which ſecures the judgment of one 
man, or excites him to virtue, ſhall lead another 
into error, or plunge him into vice. From hence 
it follows, that the ſtudy of hiſtory has in this 
reſpect a double advantage. If experience a- 
lone can make us perfect in our parts, experi- 
ence cannot begin to teach them till we are ac- 
tually on the ſtage: whereas, by a previous ap- 
plication to this ſtudy, we conn them over at 
leaſt, before we appear there: we are not quite 
unprepared ; we learn our parts ſooner, and we 
learn them better. | 

| Let me explain what I mean, by an example. 
There is ſcarce any folly or vice more epide- 
mical among the ſons of men, than that ridi- 

culous and hurtful vanity, by which the people 
of each country are apt to prefer themſelves to 
thoſe of every other; and to make their own 
cuſtoms, and manners, and opinions, the ſtan- 
dards of right and wrong, of true and falſe. 
The Chineſe mandarins were ſtrangely ſurpriſed, 
and almoſt ineredulous, when the Jeſuits ſhew- 
ed them how ſmall a figure their empire made 
in the general map of the world. The Samo- 
jedes wondered much at the Czar of Muſcovy, 


for 
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for not living among them: and the Hottentot, 
who returned from Europe, ſtripped himſelf 
naked as ſoon as he came home, put on his 
bracelets of guts and garbage, and grew ſtink- 
ing and lowly as faſt as he could. Now nothing 
can contribute more to prevent us from being 
tainted with this vanity, than to accuſtom our- 
ſelves early to contemplate the different nations 
of the earth, in that vaſt map which hiſtory 
ſpreads before us, in their riſe and their fall, in 
their barbarous and civihzed ſtates, in the like- 
neſs and unlikeneſs of them all to one another, 
and of each to itſelt. By frequently renewing 
this proſpect to the mind, the Mexican with his 
cap and coat of feathers, ſacrificing a human 
victim to his god, will not appear more ſavage 
to our eyes, than the Spaniard with an hat on 
his head, and a gonilla round ns neck, ſacri- 
ficing whole nations to his ambition, his avarice, 
and even the wantonneſs of his cruelty; I might 
ſhew, by a multitude of other examples, how 
hiſtory prepares us for experience, and guides 
us in it: and many of theſe wonld be both cu- 
rious and important. I might likewiſe bring 
ſeveral other inſtances, wherein hiſtory ſerves 
to purge the mind of thoſe national partialities 
and prejudices that we are apt to contract in our 
education, and that experience for the moſt part 
rather confirms than removes; becauſe it is for 
the moſt part confined, like our education. But 
I apprehend growing too prolix, and ſhall there- 
fore conclude this head by obſerving, that tho* 
an early and proper application to the ſtudy of 

| of C 2 hiſtory 
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hiſtory will contribute extremely to keep our 
minds free from a ridiculous partiality in favour 
of our own country, and a vicious prejudice a- 
gainſt others; yet the ſame ſtudy will create in 
us a preference of affection to our own country. 
There is a ſtory told of Abgarus, He brought 
ſeveral beaſts, taken in different places, to Rome, 
they ſay, and let them looſe before Auguſtus - 
every beaſt ran immediately to that part of the 
Circus where a parcel of carth taken from his 
native foil had been laid. Credat Judæus A- 
pella. This tale might paſs on Joſephus; for 
in him, I believe, I read it: but ſurely the love 
of our country is a leſſon of reaſon, not an in- 
ſtitution of nature. Education and habit, obli- 
gation and intereſt, attach us to it; not inſtinct. 
It is, however, ſo neceſſary to be cultivated, and 
the proſperity of all ſocieties, as well as the gran- 
deur of ſome, depends upon it ſo much, that o- 
rators by their eloquence, and poets by their 
enthuſiaſm, have endeavoured to work up this 
precept of morality into a principle of paſſion. 
But the examples which we find in hiſtory, im- 
proved by the lively deſcriptions, and the juſt 
applauſes or cenſures of hiſtorians, will have a 
much better and more permanent effect, than 
declamation, or ſong, or the dry ethics of mere 
philoſophy. In fine, to converſe with hiſtorians, 
is to keep good company: many of them were 
excellent men; and thoſe who were not ſuch, 
have taken care, however, to appear ſuch in their 
writings. It muſt be therefore of great uſe, to 
prepare ourſelves, by this converſation, for that 

| of 
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of the world; and to receive our firſt impreſſions, 
and to acquire our firſt habits, in a ſcene where 
images of virtue and vice are continually repre- 
ſented to us in the colours that belong proper- 
ly to them, before we enter on another ſcene, 
where virtue and vice are too often confounded, 
and what belongs to one is aſcribed to the o- 

ther. 
Beſides the advantage of beginning our ac- 
quaintance with mankind ſooner, and of bring- 
ing with us into the world, and the buſineſs of 
it, ſuch a caſt of thought and ſuch a temper of 
mind as will enable us to make a bettęr uſe of 
our experience; there is this further advantage 
in the ſtudy of hiſtory, that the improvement 
we make by it extends to more objects, and is 
made at the expence of other men: whereas 
that improvement, which is the effect of our own 
experience, is confined to fewer objects, and is 
made at our own expence. To ſtate the ac- 
count fairly, therefore, between theſe two im- 
provements ; though the latter be the more va- 
luable, yet allowance being made on one ſide 
for the much greater number of examples that 
hiſtory preſents to us, and deduction being 
made on the other of the price we often pay for 
our experience, the value of the former will 
rife in proportion. I have recorded theſe 
things,” ſays Polyb:us, after giving an account 
of the defeat of Regulus, © that they who read 
« theſe commentaries may be rendered bet- 
< ter by them: for-all men have two ways of 
„improvement; one ariſing from their own 
C 3 m_ 
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c experience, and one from the experience of 
© others. Evidentior quidem illa eſt, que by 
« propria ducit infortunia; at tutior illa, 
per aliena.” I ule Caſaubon's tranſlation. 2 
lybius goes on, and concludes, that ſince the 
«firſt of theſe ways expoſes us to great labour 
* and peril, whilit the ſecond works the ſame 
« good effect, and is attended by no evil cir- 
8 cumſtance, every one ought to take for 
« granted, that the ſtudy of hiſtory is the beſt 
& {chool where he can learn how to conduct 
* himſelf in all the ſituations of lite.” Regulus 
had ſeen at Rome many examples of magnani- 
mity, of trugality, of the contempt of riches, 
and of other virtues ; and theſe virtues he prac- 
tiſed. But he had not learned, nor had oppor- 
tunity of learning, another leſſon, which the 
examples recorded in hiſtory inculcate fre- 
quently, the leſſon of moderation. An inſa- 
tiable thirſt of military fame, an unconfined am- 
bition of extending their empire, an extrava- 
gant confidence in their own courage and force, 
an inſolent contempt of their enemies, and an 
impetuous over- bearing ſpirit with which they 
purſued all their enterprizes, compoſed in his 
days the diſtinguiſhing character of a Roman. 
Whatever the ſenate and people reſolved, to 
the members of the commonwealth appeared 
both practicable and juſt. Neither difficulties 
nor dangers could check them; and their ſa- 


ges had not yet diſcovered, that virtues in ex- 


ceſs degenerate into vices. Notwithſtanding the 
beautiful rant which Horace puts into his mouth, 


[ 
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I make no doubt that Regulus learned at Car- 
thage thoſe leſſons of moderation which he had 
not learned at Rome: but he learned them by 
experience, and the fruits of this experience 
came too late, and coſt too dear; for they coſt 
the total defeat of the Roman army, the pro- 
longation of a calamitous war which might have 
been finiſned by a glorious peace, the loſs of li- 
berty to thouſands of Roman citizens, and to 
Regulus himſelf the loſs of life in the midſt of 
torments, if we are entirely to credit what is per- 
haps exaggeration in the Roman authors. 
HI b bere is another advantage, worthy our ob- 
ſervation, that belongs to the ſtudy of hiſtory; 
and that I ſhall mention here, not only becauſe 
of the importance of it, but becauſe it leads me 
immediately to ſpeak of the nature of the im- 
rovement we ought to have in our view, and 
of the method in which it ſeems to me that this 
improvement ought to be purſued: two particu- 
lars from which your Lordſhip may think perhaps 
that I digreſs too long. The advantage I mean 
conſiſts in this, that the examples which hiſtory 
preſents to us, both of men and of events, are 
generally complete: the whole example is be- 
fore us, and conſequently the whole leſſon, or 
ſometimes the various leſſons, which philoſo- 
phy propoſes to teach us by this example. For 
, as to men; we ſee them at their whole 
length in hiſtory, and we ſee them generally 
there through a medium leſs partial at leaſt 
than that of experience: for I imagine, that 
a whig or a tory, whilſt thoſe parties ſubſiſted, 
C4 would 
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would have condemned i in Saturninus the ſpirit 


of faction which he applauded in his own tri- 


bunes, and would have applauded in Druſus 
the ſpirit of moderation which, he deſpiſed in 
thoſe of the contrary party, and which he ſu- 
ſpected and hated in thoſe of his own party. 


The villain who has impoſed on mankind by his 


power or cunning, and whom experience could 


not unmaſk for a time, is unmaſked at length: 
and the honeſt man, who has been miſunder- 
ſtood or defamed, is juſtified before his ſtory 


ends. Or if this docs not happen; if the vil- 
lain dies with his maſk on, in the midſt of ap- 


plauſe, and honor, and wealth, and power; and 


if the honeſt man dies * wg the ſame load of 


calumny and diſgrace under which he lived, dri- 


ven perhaps into exile, and expoſed to want ; ; 


yet we fee hiſtorical juſtice executed, the name 
of one branded with infamy, and that of the o- 
ther celebrated with panegyric to ſucceeding a- 
9 « Præcipuum munus annalium reor, ne 
© yirtutes fileantur ; utque pravis dictis fac- 
5 tiſque ex poſteritate et infamia metus fit.” 
Thus, according to Tacitus, and according to 
truth, from which his judgments ſeldom de- 
viate, the principal duty of hiſtory is to ere a 
tribunal, like that among the Egyptians, men- 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus, where men and 
princes themſelves were ttied, and condemned 
or acquitted, after their deaths; where thoſe 
who had not been puniſhed for their crimes, 
and thoſe who had not been honoured for their 
Virtues. received a juſt retribution. The ſen- 
tence 
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tence is pronounced in one caſe, as it was in the 
other, too late to correct or recompenſe; but 
it is pronounced 1n time to render theſe exam- 
ples of general inſtruction to mankind, Thus 
Cicero, that I may quote one inftance out of 
thouſands, and that I may do juſtice to the ge- 
neral character of that great man, whoſe parti- 
cular failing I have cenſured ſo freely; Cicero, I 
fay, was abandoned by Octavius, and maſſacred 
by Anthony. But let any man read this frag- 
ment of Arellius Fuſcus, and chuſe which he 
would with to haye been, the orator, or the 
triumvir: © Quoad humanum genus, incolume 
* manſerit ; quamdiu uſus literis, honor ſum- 
* m cloquentiz pretium erit, quamdiu rerum 
natura aut fortuna ſteterit, aut memoria du- 
- & raverit, admirabile poſteris vigebis ingenium, 
“ et uno proſcriptus ſeculo, proſcribes Anto- 
“ nium omnibus.“ 
Thus again, as to events that ſtand record- 
cd in hiſtory ; we ſee them all, we fee them as 
they followed one another, or as they produ- 
ced one another, cauſes or effects, immediate 
or remote, We are caſt back, as it were, in- 
to former ages: we live with the men who li- 
ved before us, and we inhabit countries that we 
never ſaw. Place is enlarged, and time pro- 
longed, in this manner; ſo that the man who 
applies himſelf early to the ſtudy of hiſtory, may 
acquire in a few years, and before he ſets his 
foot abroad in the world, not only a more ex- 
tended knowledge of mankind, but the expe- 
rience of more centuries than any of the pa- 
triarchs 
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triarchs ſaw. The events we are witneſles of, 
in the courſe of the longeſt life, appear to us 
very often original, unprepared, ſingle, and un- 
relative, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion for 
want of a better in Engliſh; in French I would 
ſay, ifoles: they appear ſuch very often, are call- 
ed accidents, and looked on as the effects of 
chance; a word, by the way, which is in con- 
ſtant uſe, and has frequently no determinate 
meaning. We get over the preſent difficulty, 
we improve the momentary advantage, as well 
as we can; and we look no farther. Expe- 
rience can go a very little way back in diſco- 
vering cauſes; and effects are not the objects of 
experience till they happen. From hence many 


errors in judgment, and by conſequence in 


conduct, neceſſarily ariſe. And here too lies 
the difference we are ſpeaking of between hi- 
ſtory and experience. The advantage on the 
ſide of the former is double. In ancient hiſtory, 
as we have ſaid already, the examples are com- 
plete, which are incomplete in the courſe of 
experience. The beginning, the progreſſion, 
and the end, appear, not of particular reigns, 
much leſs of particular enterpriſes, or ſyſtems 
of policy alone, but of governments, of na- 
tions, of empires, and of all the various ſy- 
ſtems that have ſucceeded one another in the 
courſe of their duration. In modern hiſtory, 
the examples may be, and ſometimes are, in- 
complete; but they have this advantage when 
they are ſo, that they ſerve to render complete 


the examples of our own time. Experience is 
doubly 
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doubly defective; we are born too late to ſee 
the beginning, and we die too ſoon to ſee the 
end, of many things. IIiſtory ſupplies both 
theſe defects. Modern hiſtory ſhews the cauſes, 
when experience preſents the efects alone: and 
ancient hiſtory enables us to gueſs at the ef- 
fects, when experience preſents the cauſes a- 
lone. Let me explain my meaning by two ex- 
amples of theſe kinds; one paſt, che other ac- 
tually preſent. 

When the revolution of one A ſix 
hundred and eighty-eight happened, few men 
then alive, I ſuppoſe, went farther in their 
ſearch after the cauſes of it, than the extrava- 


gant attempt of King James againſt the religion 


and liberty of his people. His former conduct, 

and the paſlages of King Charles the Second's 

reign, might rankle {till at the hearts of ſome 
men, but_could not be ſet to account among 
the cauſes of his depoſition ; ſince he had ſuc- 
ceeded, notwithſtanding them, peaceably to the 
throne: and the nation in general, even many 
of thoſe who would have excluded him from it, 


were deſirous, or at leaſt willing, that he ſhould _ 


continue in it. Now this example, thus ſtated, 


affords, no doubt, much good inſtruction to 


the kings and people of Britain. But this in- 
ſtruction is not entire, becauſe the example thus 
ſtated, and confined to the experience of that 
age, is imperfect. King James's mal-adminiſtra- 
tion rendered a revolution neceſſary and prac- 
ticable; but his mal-adminiſtration, as well as 
all his preceding conduct, was cauſed by his bi- 
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got-attachment to Popery and to the principles 
of arbitrary government, from which no warn- 
ing could divert him. His bigot-attachment to 


| theſe was cauſed by the exile of the royal family: 


this exile was cauſed by the uſurpation of Crom- 
2vell; and CromwelPs uſurpation was the effect of 
a former rebellion, begun not without reaſon on 
account of liberty, but without any valid pre- 
tence on account of religion. During this 
exile, our princes caught the taint of Popery 
and foreign politics. We made them unfit to 
govern us; and after that, were forced to recal 
them that they might reſcue us out of anarchy. 
It was neceſſary therefore, your Lordſhip ſees, at 
the Revolution, and it is more fo now, to go 
back in hiſtory, at leaſt as far as I have men- 
tioned, and perhaps farther, even to the begin- 
ning of King James the Firſt's reign, to render 
this event a complete example; and to develope 
all the wiſe, honeſt, and falutary precepts, with 
which it is pregnant, both to king and ſubject. 
The other example ſhall be taken from what 
has ſucceeded the revolution, Few men at that 
time looked forward enough, to forefee the ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of the new conſtitution of 
the revenue that was ſoon afterwards formed ; 
nor of the method of funding that immediately 
took place; which, abſurd as they are, have 
continued ever fince, till it is become ſcarce 
poſſible to alter them. Few people, I ſay, fore- 
ſaw how the creation of funds, and the multi- 
plication: of taxes, would increaſe yearly the 
power of the crown, and bring our I, 
: 7 
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by a natural and neceſſary progreſſion, into 
more real, though leſs apparent, danger, than 
they were in before the revolution. The ex- 
ceſſive ill he{bandry practiſed from the very be- 
ginning of King William's reign, and which 
laid the foundations of all we feel and all we 
fear, was not the effect of ignorance, miſtake, 
or what we call chance, but of deſign and 
ſcheme in thoſe who had the ſway at that time. 
I am not ſo uncharitable, however, as to be- 
lieve that they intended to bring -upon their 


country all the miſchiefs that we who came 


after them experience and apprehend. No; 
they ſaw the meatures they took, fingly and 
unrelatively, or relatively alone to ſome imme- 
diate object. The notion of attaching men to 
the new government, by tempting them to em- 
bark their fortunes on the ſame bottom, was a 
reaſon of ſtate to ſome : the notion of creating 
a new, that is, a moneyed intereſt, in oppo- 
ſuion to the landed intereſt or as a balance 
to it, and of acquiring a ſuperior influence in 
the city of London at leaſt by the eſtabliſhment- 
of great corporations, was a reaſon of party to 
others: and I make no doubt that the opportu- 
nity of amaſſing immenſe eſtates by the manage- 
ment of funds, by trafficking in paper, and by 
all the arts of jobbing, was a reafon of private 
intereſt to thoſe who ſupported and improved 
this ſcheme of iniquity, if not to thoſe who de- 
vifed it. They looked no farther. Nay, we 
who came after them, and have long taſted the 
bitter fruits of the corruption they planted, were 
| X | far 
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far from taking ſuch an alarm at our diſtreſs 
and our danger as they deſerved; till the moſt 
remote and 'fatal effect of cauſes, laid by the 
laſt generation, was very near becc:ning an ob- 
ject of experience in this. Your Lordſhip, Fam 
ſure, ſees at once how much a due reflection on 
the paſſages of former times, as they ſtand re- 
corded in the hiſtory of our own and of other 
countries, would have deterred a free people 
from truſting the ſole management of fo great a 
revenue, and the fole nomination of thoſe le- 
gions of officers employed in it, to their chief 
magiſtrate. "There remained indeed no pre- 
tence for doing ſo, when once a ſalary was ſet- 
tled on the prince, and the public revenue was 
no longer in any ſenſe his revenue, nor the pu- 
blic expence his expence. Give. me rave to 
add, that it would have been, and would be 
ſtill, more decent with regard to the prince, and 
leſs repugnant if not more conformable to the 
principles and practice too of our government, 
to take this power and influence from the 
prince, or to ſhare it with him; than to exclude 
men from the privilege of ' repreſenting their 
fellow - ſubjects who would chuſe them in par- 
liament, purely becauſe they are employed and 
truſted by the prince. 

Your Lordſhip ſees, not only how much a 
due reflection upon the experience of other ages 
and countries would have, pointed out national 
corruption, as the natural and neceſſary conſe- 
quence of inveſting the Crown with the manage- 
ment of ſo great a revenue; but alſo the loſs of 

liberty, 
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liberty, as the natural and neceſſury conteqence 
of national corruption. 

Theſe two examples explain ſufficiently what 
they are intended to explain. It only remains 
therefore upon this head. to obſerve the diffe- 


rence between the two manners in which hiſtory 


ſupplies the defects of our own experience. It 
ſhews us cauſes as in fact they were laid, with 
their immediate eſſects: and it enables us to 
gueſs at future events. It can do no more, in 
the nature of things. My lord Bacon, in his ſe- 
cond book of the advancement of learning, ha- 
ving in his mind, 1 ſuppoſe, what Philo and Jo- 


ſephus aſſerted of Mejes, affirms divine hiſtory to 


have this prerogative, that the narration may 
be before the fact as well as after. But ſince 
the ages of prophecy, as well as miracles, are 
paſt, we muſt content ourſelves to gueſs at what 
will be, by what has been: we have no other 
means in our power, and hiſtory furniſhes us 


with theſe. How we are to improve and apply 


theſe means, as well as how we are to acquire 
them, ſhall be deduced more particularly in an- 
other letter. 


LB: TT Boll 


I. An objection againſt the utility of. hiſtory 
removed. 2. The falſe and true aims of 
thoſe who ſtudy it. 3. Of the hiſtory of the 

firſt 
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firſt ages; with reflections on the ſtate ef an- 
cient hiſtory, profane and ſacred. = 


r ER theſc letters to fall into the hands 


of ſome ingenious perſons who adorn! 


- the age we live in, your Lordſhip's correſpon- 


dent would be joked upon for his project of 
improving men in virtue and wiſdom by the 
ſtudy of hiſtory. The general characters of 
men, it would be faid, are determined by their 
natural conftitutions, as their particular actions 
are by immediate objects. Many very conver- 
ſant in hiſtory would be cited, who have proved 
ill men or bad politicians; and a long roll would 
be produced of others, who have arrived at a 
great pitch of private and pubhe virtue, with- 
out any aſſiſtance of this kind. Something has 
been faid already to anticipate this objection; 
but, ſince I have heard ſeveral perſons affirm 
ſuch propoſitions-with great confidence, a loud 
laugh, or a ſilent ſneer at the pedants who pre- 
ſumed to think otherwiſe; I will ſpend a few 
paragraphs, with your Lordſhip's leave, to ſhew 
that ſuch affirmations (for to affirm, amongſt 


theſe fine men, is to reaſon) either prove too 
much, or prove nothing. 


If our general characters were determined 
abſolutely, as they are certainly influenced, by 
our conſtitutions, and if our particular actions 
were ſo by immediate objects; all inſtruction 
by precept as well as example, and all endea- 
vours to form the morat character by education, 
would be unneceſſary. Even the little care that 

art 18 
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is taken, and ſurely it is impoſſible to take leſs, 
in the training up our youth, would be too much. 
But the truth is widely different ſrom this re- 
preſeritation of it; for, what is vice, and what 
is virtue? I ſpeak of them in a large and phi- 
loſophical ſenſe. The former is, I think, no 
more than the exceſs, abuſe, and miſapplica- 
tion of appetites, deſires, and paſſions, natural 
and innocent, nay, uſeful and neceſſary. The 
latter conſiſts in the moderation and govern- 
ment, in the uſe and application of theſe appe- 
tites, defires, and paſſions, according to the rules 
of reaſon, and therefore often in oppoſition to 
their own blind impulſe. . 
What now is education ; that part, that prin- 
cipal and moſt neglected part of it, I mean; 
which tends to form the moral character? Ir is, 
think, an inſtitution deſigned to lead men, from 
their tender years, by precept and example, by 
argument and authority, to the practice, and 
to the habit of practiſing theſe rules. The ſtron- 
ger our appetites, deſires, and paſſions, are, the 
harder indeed is the taſk of education: but 
when the efforts of education are proportioned 
to this ſtrength, although our keeneit appetites 
and defires, and our ruling paſſions, cannot be 
reduced to a quiet and uniform ſubmiſſion, yet, 
are not their exceſſes aſſwaged? are not their 
abuſes and miſapplications, in ſome degree, di- 
verted or checked? Though the pilot cannot lay 
the ſtorm, cannot he carry the thip, by his art, 
better through it, and often prevent the wreck 
that would always happen without him? If Alex- 
+ ae ander, 
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ander, who loved wine, and was naturally cho- 
leric, had been bred under the ſeverity of Ro- 
man diſcipline, it is probable he would neither 
have made a bonfire of Perſepolis for his whore, 
nor have killed his friend. If Scipio, who was 
naturally given to women, (for which anecdote 
we have, if I miſtake not, the authority of Po- 
lybius, as well as ſome verſes of Nævius preſer- 
ved by A. Gellius,) had been educated by Olym- 
as at the court of Philip, it is improbable that 
would have reſtored the beautiful Spaniard. 
In ſhort, if the renowned Socrates had not cor- 
rected nature by art, this firſt apoſtle of the Gen- 
tiles had been a very profligate fellow, by his 
own confeſſion ; for he was inclined to all the 
vices Zopyrus imputed to him, as they ſay, on 

the obſervation of his phyſiognomy. 
With him, therefore, who denies the effects 
of education, it would be in vain to diſpute, 
and with him who admits them there can be 
no diſpute, concerning that ſhare which I aſcribe 
to the ſtudy of hiſtory, in forming our moral 
characters, and making us better men. The 
very perſons who pretend that inclinations can- 
not be reſtrained, nor habits corrected, againſt 
our natural bent, would be the firſt perhaps to 
prove, in certain caſes, the contrary. - A for- 
tune at court, or the favours of a lady, have pre- 
vailed on many to conceal, and they could not 
conceal without reſtraining, which is one ſtep 
towards correcting, the vices they were by na- 
ture addicted to the moſt. Shall we imagine 
now, that the beauty of virtue, and the defor- 
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mity of vice; the charms of a bright and laſting 
reputation; the terror of heing delivered over 
as criminals to all poſterity; the real benefit a- 


riſing from a conſcientious diſcharge of the duty 


we owe to others, which benefit fortune can 
neither hinder nor take away; and the reaſon- 
ableneſs of conforming ourſelves to the deſigns 
of God, manifeſted in the conſtitution of the hu- 
man nature; ſhall we imagine, I ſay, that all 
theſe are not able to acquire the ſame power 
over thoſe who are continually called upon to a 
contemplation of them, and they who apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of hiſtory are ſo called 
upon, as other motives, mean and ſordid in 
compariſon of theſe, can uſurp on other men? 

2. That the ſtudy of hiſtory, far from making 
us wiſer, and more uſeful citizens, as well as 
better men, may be of no advantage whatſo- 
ever; that it may ſerve to render us mere an- 
tiquaries and ſcholars; or that it may help to 
make us forward coxcombs, and prating pe- 
dants; I have already allowed. But this is not 
the fault of hiſtory: and to convince us that it 
is not, we need only contraſt the true uſe of hi- 
ſtory with the uſe that is made of it by ſuch 
men as theſe. We ought always to keep in 
mind, that hiſtory 1s philoſophy teaching by ex- 
amples how to conduct ourſelves in all the ſitu- 
ations of private and public life; that therefore 
we muſt apply ourſelves to it in a philoſophical 


ſpirit and manner, that we muſt riſe from par- 


ticular to general knowledge, and that we muſt 
fit ourſelves for the ſociety and buſineſs of man- 
D 2 kind, 
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kind, by accuſtoming our minds to reflect and 
meditate on the characters we find deſcribed 
and the courſe of events we find related there, 
Particular examples may be of uſe ſometimes in 
particular caſes ; but the application of them is 
dangerous. It muſt be done with the utmoſt 
circumſpection, or it will be ſeldom done with 
ſucceſs. And yet one would think that this was 
the principal uſe of the ſtudy of hiſtory, by what 
has been written on the ſubject. I know not 
whether Machiavel himſelf is quite free from 
defect on this account: he ſeems to carry the 
uſe and application of particular examples ſome- 
times too far. Marius and Catulus paſſed the 
Alps, met and defeated the Cimbri beyond the 
frontiers of Italy. Is it ſafe to conclude from 
hence, that whenever one people is invaded by 
, another, the invaded ought to meet and fight 
the invaders at a diſtance from their frontiers? 
MachiavePs countryman, Guicciardin, was aware 
of the danger that might ariſe from ſuch an ap- 
plication of examples. Peter of Medicis had in- 
volved himſelf in great difficulties, when thoſe 
war and calamities began, which Lewis Sforza 
firſt drew and entailed on Italy, by flattering 
the ambition of Charles VIII. in order to gra- 
tify his own, and calling the French into that 
country. Peter owed his diſtreſs to his folly, in 
departing from the general tenor of conduct his 
father Laurence had held, and hoped to relieve 
himſelf by imitating his ſather's example in one 
particular inſtance. At a time when the wars 
with the Pope and king of Naples had reduced 
| | Lau- 
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Laurence to circumſtances of great danger, he 
took the reſolution of going to Ferdinand, and 
of treating in perſon with that prince. The re- 
ſolution appears, in hiſtory, imprudent and al- 
moſt deſperate: were we informed of the ſecret 
reaſons on which this great man acted, it would 
appear, very poſſibly, a wiſe and ſafe meaſure, 
It ſucceeded; and Lawrence brought back with 
him public peace, and private ſecurity. As ſoon 
as the French troops entered the dominions of 
Florence, Peter was ſtruck with a panic terror, 
went to Charles VIII. put the port of Leg- 
horn, the fortreſſes of Piſa, and all the keys of 
the country, into this prince's hands; whereby 
he diſarmed the Florentine commonwealth, and 
ruined himſelf. He was deprived of his autho- 
rity, and driven out of the city, by the juſt in- 
dignation of the magiſtrates and people: and 
in the treaty which they made afterwards with 
the king of France, it was ſtipulated, that Peter 
ſhould not remain within an hundred miles of 
the ſtate, nor his brothers within the ſame di- 
ſtance of the city of Florence. On this occa- 
fion Guicciardin obſerves how dangerous it is to 
govern ourſelves by particular examples; ſince, 
to have the ſame ſucceſs, we mult have the ſame 
prudence, and the fame fortune; and fince the 
example muſt not only anſwer the caſe before 
us in general, but in every minute circumſtance. 
This is the ſenſe of that admirable hiſtorian, and 
theſe are his words L ſenza dubio molto pe- 
« ricoloſo il governarſi con gl eſempi, ſe non 
* concorrono, noi ſolo in generale, ma in tutti 
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i particulari, le mediſime ragioni ; ſe le coſe 


“ non ſono regolate con la medeſima prudenza, 
4 & ſe oltre a tutti li altri fondamenti, non, 


„ yha la parte ſua la medeſima fortuna.” An 


obſervation that Boileau makes, and a rule he 
lays down, in ſpeaking of tranſlations, will pro- 


perly find their place here, and ſerve to explain 


{till better what I would eſtabliſn. To tranſ- 
5 late ſervilely into modern language, an an- 


„ cient author, phraſe by phraſe, and word by 


« word, is prepoſterous: nothing can be more 
& unlike the original than ſuch a copy. It is 
* not to ſhew, it is to diſguiſe the author: and 
„ he who has known him only in this dreſs, 
& would not know him in his own. A good 
ce writer, inſtead of taking this inglorious and 
« unprofitable taſk upon him, will jouſter con- 
ce tre Poriginal, rather imitate than tranſlate, and 


* rather emulate than imitate: he will transfuſe 
„ the ſenſe and ſpirit of the original into his 


c own work, and will endeavour to write as 
cc the ancient author would have wrote had he 
& writ in the ſame language,” Now, to im- 
prove by examples, 1s to unprove by imitation. 


We muſt catch the ſpirit, if we can, and con- 


form ourſelves to the reaſon of them; but we 
mult not affect to tranſlate ſervilely into our con- 


duct, if your Lordſhip will allow me the expreſ- 


ſion, the particular conduct of thoſe good and 
great men whoſe images hiſtory ſets before us. 
Codrus and the Decii devoted themſelves to 
death: one, becauſe an oracle had foretold that 
the army whoſe general was killed would be vio- 
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torious ; the others, in compliance with a ſuper- 
ſtition that bore great analogy to a ceremony 
practiſed in the old Egyptian church, and added 
afterwards, as many others of the ſame origin 
were, to the ritual of the Iſraelites. Theſe are 
examples of great magnanimity, to be ſure, and 
of magnanimity employed in the moſt worthy 
cauſe, In the early days of the Athenian and 
Roman government, when the credit of oracles 
and all kinds of ſuperſtition prevailed, when 


heaven was piouſly thought to delight in blood, 


and even human blood was ſhed under wild no- 
tions of atonement, propitiation, purgation, ex- 
piation, and ſatisfaction; they who ſet ſuch ex- 
amples as theſe, acted an heroical and a rational 
part too. But if a general ſhould act the fame 
part now, and, in order to ſecure his victory, 
get killed as faſt as he could; he might paſs for 
an hero, but I am ſure he would paſs for a 
madman, Even theſe examples, however, are 
of uſe : they excite us at leaſt to venture our 
lives freely in the ſervice of our country, by pro- 
poſing to our imitation men who devoted them- 
ſelves to certain death in the ſervice of theirs. 
They ſhew us what a turn of imagination can o- 
perate ; and how the greateſt trifle, nay, the 
greateſt abſurdity, drefled up in the ſolemn airs 


bf religion, can carry ardour and confidence, or 


the contrary ſentiments, into the breaſts of thou- 

ſands. 3 
There are certain general principles, and rules 
of life and conduct, which always muſt be true, 
becauſe they are conformable to the invariable 
| D 4 na- 
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nature of things, He who ſtudies hiſtory as he 
would ſtudy philoſophy, will ſoon diſtinguiſh and 


collect them; and, by doing ſo, will ſoon form 


to himſelf a general ſyſtem of ethics and polities 
on the ſureſt foundations, on the trial of theſe 
principles and rules in all ages, and on the con- 
ſirmation of them by univerſal experience, I 
{aid he will diſtinguiſh them: for once more I 
muſt ſay, that as to particular modes of actions, 
and meaſures of conduc, which the cuſtoms of 
different countries, the manners of different ages, 
and the circumſtances of different conjunctures, 


have appropriated, as it were; it is always ridi- 


culous, or imprudent and dangerous, to employ 
them. But this is not all. By contemplating 
the vaſt variety of particular characters and e- 
vents; by examining the ſtrange combinations 
of cauſes, different, remote, and ſcemingly op- 
poſite, that often concur in producing one ef- 


fect; and the ſurpriſing fertility of one ſingle 


and uniform cauſe in the producing of a multi- 
tude of effects, as different, as remote, and ſeem- 
ingly as oppoſite ; by tracing caretully, as care- 
fully as if the ſubject he conſiders were of per- 
ſonal and immediate concern to him, all the mi- 
nute and ſometimes ſcarcely perceivable circum- 
ſtances, either in the characters of actors, or in 
the courſe of actions, that hiſtory enables him 
to trace, and according to which the ſucceſs of 
affairs, even the greateſt, is moſtly determined; 
by theſe, and ſuch methods as theſe, for I might 
deſcend into a much greater detail, a man of 
parts may improve the ſtudy of hiſtory to its 

proper 
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proper and principal uſe; he may ſharpen the 
penetration, fix the attention of his mind, and 
ſtrengthen his judgment; he may acquire the 
faculty and the habit of diſcerning quicker, and 
ered farther; and of exerting that flexibility, 
and ſteadineſs, which are neceſlary to be joined 
in the conduct of all affairs that depend on the 

concurrence or oppoſition of other men. | 
Mr Locke, I think, recommends the ſtudy of 
geometry even to thoſe who have no deſign ot 
being geometricians : and he gives a reaſon for 
it, that may be applied to the preſent caſe. Such 
perſons may forget every problem that has been 
- propoſed, and every ſolution that they or o- 
thers have given; butthe habit of purſuing long 
trains of ideas will remain with them, and they 
will appear through the mazes of ſophiſm, and 
diſcover a latent truth, where perſons who have 
not this habit will never find it. 

In this manner, the ſtudy of hiſtory will pre- 
pare us for action and obſervation. Hiſtory is 
the ancient author: experience is the modern 
language. We form our taſte on the firſt; we 
tranſlate the ſenſe and reaſon, we transfuſe the 
ſpirit and force: but we imitate only the parti- 
cular graces of the original; we imitate them 
according to the idiom of our own tongue, that 
is, we ſubſtitute often equivalents in the lieu of 
them, and are far from affecting to copy them 
ſervilely. To conclude: As experience is con- 
verſant about the preſent, and the preſent en- 
ables us to gueſs at the future; ſo hiſtory is 
converſant about the paſt, and by knowing the 

things 
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things that have been, we become better able 
to judge of the things that are. 

This uſe, my Lord, which I make the proper 
and principal uſe of the ſtudy of hiſtory, is not 
inſiſted on by thoſe who have writ concerning 
the method to be followed in this ſtudy : and 
ſince we propoſe different ends, we mult of 
courſe take different ways. Few of their trea- 
tiſes have fallen into my hands : one, the me- 
thod of Bodin, a man famous in his time, I re- 
member to have read. I took it up with much 
expectation many years ago; I went through it, 
and remained extremely diſappointed. He 
might have given almoſt any other title to his 
book as properly as that which ſtands before it. 
There are not many pages in it that relate any 
more to his ſubject than a tedious fifth chapter, 
wherein he accounts for the characters of na- 
tions according to their poſitions on the globe, 
and according to the influence of the ſtars; and 
aſſures his reader that nothing can be more ne- 
ceſſary than ſuch a diſquiſition, ad univerſam 
* hiſtoriarum cognitionem, et incorruptum ea- 
rum judicium.” In his method, we are to 
take firſt a general view of univerſal hiſtory, and 
chronology, in ſhort abſtracts; and then to ſtu- 
dy all particular hiſtories and "{yſtems. Seneca 
ſpeaks of men who ſpend their whole lives in 
learning how to act in life, dum vitæ inſtrumen- 
iu conquirunt. I doubt that this method of Bo- 
din would conduct us in the ſame, or as bad a 
way; would leave us no time for action, or 


wauld make us unfit for it. A huge common- 
place 
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lace book, wherein all the remarkable ſayings 


and facts that we find in hiſtory are to be regi- 
ſtered, may enable a man to talk or write like 
Bodin ; but will never make him a better man, 
nor enable him to promote, like an uſeful ci- 
tizen, the ſecurity, the peace, the welfare, or 
the grandeur, of the community to which he be- 
longs. I ſhall proceed therefore to ſpeak of a 
method that leads to ſuch purpoſes as theſe di- 
realy and certainly, without any regard to the 


methods that have been preſcribed by others. 


[ think, then, we muſt be on our guard againſt 
this very affectation of learning, and this very 
wantonneſs of curioſity, which the examples 
and precepts we commonly meet with are cal- 
culated to flatter and indulge. We muſt nei- 
ther dwell too long in the dark, nor wander a- 
bout till we loſe our way in the light, We are 
too apt to carry ſyſtems of philoſophy beyond 
all our ideas, and ſyſtems of hiſtory beyond all 
our memorials. The philoſopher begins with 
reaſon, and ends with imagination. The hi- 
ſtorian inverts this order: he begins without 
memorials, and he ſometimes ends with them, 
This filly cuſtom is ſo prevalent among men of 
letters who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of hi- 
ſtory, and has ſo much prejudice and ſo much 
authority on the ſide of it, that your Lordſhip 
mult give me leave to ſpeak a little more parti- 
cularly and plainly than I have done, in favour 
of common ſenſe, againſt an abſurdity which is 
almoſt ſanRified. 
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REFLECTIONS 
On the State of Ancient HisTory. 


Tirg nature of man, and the conſtant courſe 
of human affairs, render it impoſſible that the 
firſt ages of any new nation which forms itſelf 
fhould afford authentic materials for hiſtory. 
We have none ſuch concerning the originals of 
any of thoſe nations that actually ſubſiſt. Shall 
we expect to find them concerning the origi- 
nals of nations diſperſed, or extinguiſhed, two 
or three thouſand years ago? If a thread of 
dark and uncertam traditions, therefore, is 
made, as it commonly is, the introduction to 
hiſtory; we ſhould touch it lightly, and run 
ſwiftly over it; far from infiſting on it, either 
as authors or readers. Such introductions are 
at beſt no more than fanciful preludes, that try 
the inſtruments, and precede the concert. He 
muſt be void of judgment and taſte, one would 
think, who can take the firſt for true biſtory, 
or the laſt for true harmony. And yet ſo it has 
been, and ſo it is, not in Germany and Hol- 
land alone; but in Italy, i in France, and in Eng- 
land, where genius has abounded, and taſte 
has been long refined. Our great ſcholars have 
dealt and deal in fables at leaſt as much as our 
poets; with this difference to the diſadvantage 
of the former, to whom J may apply the re- 
mark as juſtly as Seneca applied it to the dialec- 
ticians -“ triſtius inepti ſunt. Illi ex profeſſo 
“ laſciviunt; hi agere ſeipſos aliquid exiſti- 
«© mant.“ 
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c mant.“ Learned men, in learned and in- 
quiſitive ages, who poſſeſſed many advantages 
that we have not, and among others that of be- 
ing placed ſo many centuries nearer the original 
truths that are the objects of ſo much laborious 
ſearch, deſpaired of finding them; and gave fair 
warning to poſterity, if poſterity would have ta- 
ken it. The ancient geographers, as Plutarch 
ſays in the lite of Theſeus, when they laid down 
in their maps the little extent of ſea and land 
that was known to them, left great ſpaces void. 
In ſome of theſe ſpaces they wrote, Here are 
ſandy deſarts; in others, Here are impaſſable 
marſhes ; Here is a chain of inhoſpitable moun- 
tains; or, Here is a frozen ocean. Juſt fo, both 
he and other hiſtorians, when they related fa- 
bulous originals, were not wanting to ſet out 
the bounds beyond which there was neither hi- 
ſtory nor chronology. Cenſorinus has preſerved 
the diſtinction of three æras eſtabliſhed by Far- 
ro. This learned Roman antiquary did not de- 
| termine whether the firſt period had any begin- 
ning; but fixed the end of it at the firſt, that is, 
according to him, the Ogygian, deluge ; which 
he placed, I think, ſome centuries backwarder 
than Julius Africanus thought fit to place it af- 
terwards. To this æra of abſolute darkneſs he 
ſuppoſed that a Kind of twilight ſucceeded, from 
the Ogygian deluge to the Olympiczra; and this 
he called the Fabulous Age. From this vulgar 
Era when Coræbus was crowned'victor, and long 
after the true zra when theſe games were inſti- 
tuted by [phitus, the Greeks pretend to be able 
ta 
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to digeſt their hiſtory with ſome order, clear- 
neſs, and certainty : Varro therefore looked on 
it as the break of day, or the beginning of the 
Hiſtorical Age. He might do ſo the rather, per- 
haps, becauſe he included by it the date he 
likewiſe fixed, or, upon recollection, that the el- 
der Cato had fixed, of the foundation of Rome 
within the period from which he ſuppoſed that 
hiſtorical truth was to be found. But yet moſt 
certain it is, that the hiſtory and chronology of 
the ages that follow are as confuſed and uncer- 
tain, as the hiſtory and chronology of thoſe which 
immediately precede this æra. 


i. The State of Ancient Profane Eibe. 


Trax Greeks did not begin to write in proſe, 
till Pherecides of Syros introduced the cuſtom : 
and Cadmus Milęſius was their firſt hiſtorian. 
Now theſe men flouriſhed long after the true, or 
even the vulgar, Olympic zra ; for Joſephus af- 
firms, and in this he has great probability on 
his ſide, that Cadmus Milgſius, and Acuſilaus Ar- 
givus, in a word the oldeſt hiſtorians in Greece, 
were very little more ancient than the expedi- 
tion of the Perſians againſt the Greeks. As ſe- 
veral centuries paſſed between the Olympic 
æra and theſe firſt hiſtorians, there paſſed like- 
wiſe ſeveral more between theſe and the firſt 
Greek chronologers. Timæus about the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Eratoſthenes about 
that of Ptolemy Evergetes, ſeem firſt to have di- 
geſted the events recorded by them, according 


to the Olympiads. Precedent writers mention- 
ed 
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ed ſometimes the Olympiads; but this rule of 
reckoning was not brought into eſtabliſhed uſe 
ſooner. The rule could not ſerve to render hi- 
ſtory more clear and certain till it was followed: 
it was not followed till about five hundred years 
after the Olympic æra. There remains there- 
fore no pretence to place the beginning of the 
hiſtorical age ſo high as Varro placed it, by five 
hundred years. | 
Hellamcus indeed, and others, pretended to 
give the originals of cities and governments, and 
to deduce their narrations from great antiquity, 
Their works are loſt ; but we can judge how in- 
conſiderable the loſs is, by the writings of that 
age which remain, and by the report of thoſe 
who had ſeen the others. For inſtance, Herodo- 
tus was cotemporary with Hellamcus. Herodotus 
was inquiſitive enough, in all conſcience; and 
propoſed to publiſh all he could learn of the an- 
tiquities of the Ionians, Lydians, Phrygians, 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Medes, and Perſians; 
that is, of almoſt all the nations who were known 
in his time to exiſt, If he wrote AHriacs, we 
have them not; but we are ſure that this word 
was uſed proverbially to ſignify fabulous legends, 
ſoon after his time, and when the mode of pu- 
bliſhing ſuch relations and hiſtories prevailed a- 
mong the Greeks. - 1 
In the nine books we have, he goes back in- 
deed almoſt to the Olympic æra, without taking 
notice of it however; but he goes back only to 
tell an old woman's tale, of a king who loſt his 
crown for ſhewing his wife naked to his favou- 
- rite: 
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rite : and from Candaules and Gyges he haſtens, 
or rather he takes a great leap, down to Cyrus. 

Something like a thread of hiſtory of the 
Medes, and then of the Perſians, to the flight of 
Xerxes, which happened in his own time, is 
carried on. The events of his own time are 
related with an air of hiſtory. But all accounts 
of the Greeks as well as the Perſians, which 
precede theſe, and all the accounts which he 
gives occaſionally of other nations, were drawn 
up moſt manifeſtly on broken, perplexed, and 
doubtful ſcrapes of tradition. He had neither 


original records, nor any authentic memorials 


to guide him; and yet theſe are the ſole foun- 


dations of true hiſtory. Herodotus flouriſhed, I 
think, little more than half a century, and Xe- 


nophon little more than a whole century, after 


the death of Cyrus: and yet how various and re- 


pugnant are the relations made by theſe two 
hiſtorians, of the birth, life, and death, of this 
prince? If moſt hiſtories had come down from 
theſe ages to ours, the uncertainty and inutility 
of them all would be but the- more manifeſt, 
We ſhould find that Acisſilaus rejected the tra- 
ditions of Heſiad, that Hellanicus contradicted 
Acuſilaus, that Ephorus accuſed Hellanicus, that 
Timæus accuſed Ephorus, and all poſterior wri- 
ters Timaus. This is the report of Joſephus. 

But, in order to ſhew the ignorance and falſe- 
hood of all thoſe writers thro* whom the tradi- 
tions of profane antiquity came to the Greeks, I 
will quote to your Lordſhip a much better autho- 


rity than * of Foſephus ; the authority of one 
| who 


e 
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who had no prejudice to bias him, no particular 
cauſe to defend, nor ſyſtem of ancient hiſtory 


to eſtabliſh, and all the helps, as well as talents, 


neceſſary to make him a competent judge. The 
man I mean, 18s Strabo. | 

Speaking of the Maſſagetæ in his eleventh 
book, he writes to this effect: That no author 
had given a true account of them, though ſeve- 
ral had writ of the war that Cyrus waged againſt 
them; and that hiſtorians had found as little 
credit in what they had related concerning the 
affairs of the Perſians, Medes, and Syrians. That 


this was due to their folly: For, obſerving that 


thoſe who wrote fables profeſſedly were held in 
eſtaem, theſe men imagined that they ſhould 


render their writings more agreeable, it, under 


the appearance and pretence of true hiſtory, 
they related what they had neither ſeen nor 
heard from perſons able to give them true in- 
formation; and that accordingly their only aim 
had been to dreſs up pleaſing and marvellous 
relations. That one may better give credit to 
Heſiod and Homer, when they talk of their he- 
roes, nay, even to dramatic poets, than to Cte- 


has, Herodotus, Hellanicus, and their followers. 


That it is not ſafe to give credit even to the great- 
elt part of the hiſtorians who writ concerning 
Alexander ; ſince they too, encouraged by the 
great reputation of this conqueror, by the di- 


ſtance to which he carried his arms, and by the 


difficulty of diſproving what they ſaid of ac- 
tions performed in regions ſo remote, were apt 
to deceive. That indeed, when the Roman em- 
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pire on one fide, and the Parthian on the other, 
came to extend themſelves, the truth of things 

grew to be better known. | 
Youſee, my Lord, not only how late profane 
hiſtory began to be writ by the Greeks, but how 
much later it began to be writ with any regard 
to truth ; and conſequently what wretched ma- 
terials the learned men, who aroſe after the age 
of Alexander, had to employ, when they attemp- 
ted to form ſyſtems of ancient hiſtory and chro- 
nology. We have ſome remains of that la- 
borious compiler Diodorus Siculus ; but do we 
find in him any thread of ancient hiſtory, I 
mean, that which paſſed for ancient in his time ? 
What complaints, on the contrary, does he not 
make of former hiſtorians? how frankly does 
he confeſs the little and uncertain light he had 
to follow in his reſearches? Yet Diodorus, as 
well as Plutarch, and. others, had not only the 
older Greek hiſtorians, but the more modern 
antiquaries, who pretended to have ſearched in- 
to the records and regiſters of nations; even at 
that time renowned for their antiquity. Beroſus, 
for inſtance, and Manetho, one a Babylonian 
and the other an Egyptian prieſt, had publiſhed 
the antiquities of their countries in the time of 
the Ptolemes. Beroſus pretended to give the hi- 
itory of tour hundred and eighty years. Pliny, 
if I remember right, for 1 ſay this on memory, 
| ſpeaks to this effect in the ſixth book of his Na- 
tural] Hiſtory: and if it was ſo, theſe years were 
probably years of Nabonaſſar. Manetho began 
his hiſtory, God knows when, from the pro- 
| greſs 
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greſs of Jie, or ſome other as well aſcertained 


period. He followed the Egyptian traditions of 
dynaſties of Gods and Demi-Gods; and deri- 
ved his anecdotes from the firſt Mercury, who 
had inſcribed them, in ſacred characters, on an- 
tediluvian pillars ; antediluvian, at leaſt, accord- 
ing to our received chronology, from which 
the ſecond Mercury had tranſcribed them, and 
inſerted them into his works. We have not 
theſe antiquities; for the monk of Viterbo was 
ſoon detected : and if we had them, they would 
either add to our uncertainty, and increaſe the 
chaos of learning, or tell us nothing worth our 
knowledge. For thus I reaſon: Had they given 
particular and hiſtorical accounts conformable 
to the ſcriptures of the Jews, Foſephus, Julius A- 
fricanus, and Euſebius, would have made quite 
other extracts from their writings, and would 
have altered and contradicted them leſs. The 
accounts they gave, therefore, were repugnant 
to ſacred writ, or they were defective: they 
would have eſtabliſhed pyrrhoniſm, or have 
baulked our curioſity. 


2. Of Sacred Hiſtory. 

War memorials therefore remain to give 
us light into the originals of ancient nations, 
and the hiſtory of thoſe ages we commonly 
call the Firſt Ages? The Bible, it will be ſaid ; 
that is, the hiſtorical part of it in the Old Te- 
ſtament. But, my Lord, even theſe divine books 
muſt be reputed inſufficient to the purpoſe, by 


every candid and impartial man who conſiders 
| E 2 either 
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either their authority as hiſtories, or the matter 
they contain, For what are they? and how 
came they to us? At the time when Alexander 
carried his arms into Aſia, a people of Syria, 
till then unknown, became known to the 
Greeks: this people had been ſlaves to the 
Egyptians, Aſſyrians, Medes, and Perſians, as 
theſe ſeveral empires prevailed : ten parts in 
twelve of them had been tranſplanted by an- 
_ cient conquerors, and melted down and loſt in 
the eaſt, ſeveral ages before the eſtabliſhment of 
the empire that Alexander deſtroyed ; the other 
two parts had been carried captive to Babylon 
a little before the ſame æra. This captivity was 
not indeed perpetual, like the other: but it 
laſted fo long, and ſuch circumſtances, what- 
ever they were, accompanied it, that the cap- 
tives forgot their country, and even their lan- 
guage, the Hebrew dialeQ at leaſt and charac- - 
ter; and a few of them only could be wrought 
upon, by the zeal of ſome particular men, to 
return home, when the indulgence of the Per- 
ſian monarchs gave them leave to rebuild their 
city and to repeople their ancient patrimony. 
Even this remnant of the nation did not conti- 
nue long entire. Another great tranſmigration 
tollowed; and the Jews, that ſettled under the 
protection of the Pfolemies, forgot their language 
in Egypt, as the forefathers of theſe Jews had 
forgot theirs in Chaldea. More attached how- 
ever to their religion in Egypt, for reaſons eaſy 
to be deduced from the new inſtitutions that 
prevailed after the captivity among them, than 
| their 
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their anceſtors had been in Chaldea, a verſion 
of their ſacred writings was made into Greek at 
Alexandria, not long after the canon of theſe 
ſcriptures had been finiſhed at Jeruſalem; for 
many years could not mtervene between the 
death of Simon the Juſt, by whom this canon 
was finiſhed, if he died during the reign of Pto- 
Soter, and the beginning of this famous 
tranſlation under Ptolemy Philadelphus. The 
Helleniſt Jews reported as many marvellous 
things to authoriſe, and even to ſanQify, this 
tranſlation, as the other Jews had reported a- 
bout E/dras who began, and Simon the Juſt who 
finiſhed, the canon of their ſcriptures. Theſe 
holy romances flid into tradition, and tradition 
became hiſtory : the fathers of our Chriſtian 
church did not diſdain to employ them. St 
3 for inſtance, laughed at the ſtory of the 
venty- two elders, whoſe tranſlations were found 
to be, upon compariſon, word for word the ſame, 
tho* made ſeparately, and by men who had no 
communication with one another : but the fame 
St Jerome, in the ſame place, quotes Ariſteas, one 
of the guard of Ptolemy Philadelphus, as a real 
perſonage. 

The account pretended to be written by this 
Ariſteas, of all that paſſed relating to the tranſ- 
lation, was enough for his purpoſe. This he 
retained; and he rejected only the more impro- 
bable circumſtances, which had been added to 
the tale, and which laid it open to moſt ſuſpi- 
cion. In this he ſhewed great prudence, and 
better judgment, than that zealous, but weak 
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apologiſt, 7u/tin, who believed the whole ſtory 
himſelf, and endeavoured to impoſe it on man- 
kind. 

Thus you ſee, my Lord, that when we conſi- 
der theſe books barely as hiſtories, delivered to 
us on the faith of a ſuperſtitious people, among 
whom the cuſtom and art of pious lying prevail- 
ed remarkably, we may be allowed to doubt 


whether greater credit is to be given to what 


they tell us concerning the original, compiled 
in their own countsy, and as it were out of the 
' ſightof the reſt of the world; than we know, 
with ſuch a certainty as no ſcholar preſumes to 
deny, that we ought to give to what they tell 
us concerning the copy? | 
The Helleniſt Jews were extremely pleaſed, 
no doubt, to have their ſcriptures in a language 
they underſtood, and that might ſpread the 
fame of their antiquity, and do honour to their 
nation, among their maſters the Greeks. But 
yet we do not find that the authority of theſe 

books prevailed, or that even they were much 
known, among the Pagan world. The reaſon 
of this cannot be, that the Greeks admired no- 
thing that was not of their own growth, ſua 
tantum mirantur : for, on the contrary, they 
were inquiſitive and credulous in the higheſt 
degree; and they collected and publiſhed atleaſt 
as many idle traditions of other nations, as they 
propagated of their own. Joſephus pretended, 
that Theopomps, a diſciple of [/ocrates, being a- 
bout to inſert in his hiſtory ſome things he had 
taken out of holy writ, the poor man became 
| troubled 
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troubled in mind for ſeveral days; and that ha- 
uing prayed to Gop, during an intermiſſion of 
his net, to reveal to him the cauſe of it, he 
learned in his ſleep, that this attempt was the 
cauſe ; upon which he quitted the defign, and 
was cured, It Foſephus had been a little more 
conſiſtent than he is very often, ſuch a ſtory as 
this would not have been told by one who was 
fond, as Jews and Chriſtians in general have 
been, to create an opinion, that the Gentiles 
took not their hiſtory alone, but their philoſo- 
phy, and all their valuable knowledge, from the 
Jews, Notwithſtanding this ſtory, therefore, 
which is told in the fifteenth book of the Jewiſh 
Antiquities, and means nothing, or means to 
ſhew that the divine Providence would not ſuf- 
fer anecdotes of ſacred to be mingled with pro- 
fane hiſtory ; the practice of Joſephus himſelf, 
and of all thoſe who have had the ſame deſign 
in view, has been to confirm the former by the 
latter, and at any rate to ſuppoſe an appearance 
at leaſt of conformity between them. We are 
told Hecatæus Abderita, for there were two of 

that name, writ a hiſtory favourable to the Jews : 
and, not to multiply inſtances, though I might 
caſily do it, even Alexander Polybiſtor | is called 
in. He is quoted by Joſephus, and praiſed by 
Euſebius, as a man of parts and great variety of 
learning. His teſtimony about the deluge, and 
tower of Babel, is produced by St Cyril in his 
firſt book againſt Julian: and Fuſtin the apolo- 
giſt and martyr, in his exhortation to the Greeks, 
makes uſe of the ſame authority, among thoſe 
E 4 . 
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that mention Moſes as a leader and prince of the 
Jews. Though this Pohyhiſtor, it I remember 
right what I think I have met with in Suidas, 
ſpoke only of a woman he called N, © cujus 
* feriptum eſt lex Hebræorum *.“ Had the 
Greek hiſtorians been conformable to the ſacred, 
I cannot ſee that their authority, which was not 
cotemporary, would have been of any weight. 
They might have copied Moſes, and ſo they did 
Cteſias. But even this was not the caſe: what- 
ever ule a particular writer here and there might 
make occaſionally of the ſcriptures, certain it 
is, that the Jews continued to be as much de- 
ſpiſed, and their hiſtory to be as generally ne- 
glected, nay, almoſt as generally unknown, for 
a long time at leaſt, after the verſion was made 
at Alexandria, as they had been before. Apron, 
an Egyptian, a man of much erudition, appear- 
ed in the world ſome centuries afterwards. He 
wrote, among other antiquities, thoſe of his own 
country: and as he was obliged to ſpeak very 
often of the Jews, he ſpoke of them in a man- 
ner, neither much to their honour, nor to that 
of their hiſtories. He wrote purpoſely againſt 
them: and Foſephus attempted afterwards, but 
Apion was then dead, to refute him. Apion paſ- 
ſed, I know, for a vain and noiſy pedant ; but 
he paſſed likewiſe for a curious, a laborious, 
and a learned antiquary. If he was cabaliſtical 
or 
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or ſuperſtitious, Jeſephus was at leaſt as much fo 
as he: and if he flattered Caligula, Foſephus in- 
troduced himſelf to the court of Nero, and the 
favour of Poppea, by no very honourable means, 
under the protection of Aliturus a player and 
a Jew; to lay nothing of his applying to Ve/pa- 
ſian the prophecies concerning the Mefliah, nor 
of his accompanying Titus to the ſiege of Jeru- 
ſalem. | | 

In ſhort, my Lord, the Jewiſh hiſtory never 

obtained any credit in the world, till Chriſtianity 
was eſtabliſhed. The foundations of this ſyſtem 
being laid partly in theſe hiſtories, and in the 
prophecies joined to them or inſerted in them, 
Chriſtianity has reflected back upon them an 
authority which they had not before, and this 
authority has prevailed wherever Chriſtianity 
has fpread. Both Jews and Chriſtians hold the 
lame books in great veneration, whillt each con- 
demns the other for not underſtanding or for 
abuſing them. But I apprehend, that the zeal 
of both has done much hurt, by endeavouring 
to extend their authority much farther than is 
neceſſary for the ſupport perhaps of Judaiſm, 
but to be ſure of Chriſtianity, 1 explain myſelf, 
that I may oftend no pious car. 

Simon, in the preface to his Critical Hiſtory of 
the Old Teſtament, cites a divine of the faculty 
of Paris, who held, that the inſpirations of the 
authors of thoſe books, which the church re- 
ceives as the word of Gop, ſhould be extended 
no farther than to matters purely of doctrine, 
or to ſuch as have a near and neceſſary relation 

to 
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to theſe; and that whenever theſe authors writ 
on other ſubjeas, ſuch as Egyptian, Aſſyrian, 
or other hiſtory, they had no more of the di- 
vine aſſiſtance than any other perſons of piety, 
This notion of inſpirations that came occaſion- 
ally, that illuminated the minds and guided the 
hands of the ſacred penmen while they were 
- writing one page, and reſtrained their influence 
while the ſame authors were writing another, 
may be cavilled againſt : and what is there that 
may not? But ſurely it deſerves to be treated 
with reſpect, ſince it tends to eſtabliſh a diſtinc- 
tion between the legal, doctrinal, or propheti- 
cal parts of the Bible, and the hiſtorical : with- 
out which diſtinction it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh 
the firit, as evidently and as ſolidly as the inte- 
reſts of religion require; at leaſt, it appears im- 
poſſible to me, after having examined and con- 
ſidered, as well as I am able, all the trials of this 
kind that have been made by ſubtle as well as 
learned men. The Old is faid to be the foun- 
dation of the New; and ſo it is in one ſenſe: the 
ſyſtem of religion contained in the latter, refers 
to the ſyſtem of religion contained in the for- 
mer, and ſuppoſes the truth of it. But the au- 
thority on which we receive the books of the 
New Teſtament, is ſo far from being founded 
on the authority of the Old Teſtament, that it 
is quite independent on it: the New being pro- 
ved, gives authority to the Old, but borrows 


none from it; and gives this authority to the 
particular parts only. Chriſt came to fulfil the 


prophecies ; but not to conſecrate all the writ- 
| ten, 
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ten, any more than the oral, traditions of the 


Jews. We muſt believe theſe traditions as far 
as they relate to Chriſtianity, as far as Chriſti- 
anity refers to them or ſuppoſes them neceſſary: 
but we can be under no obligation to believe 
them any farther ; ſince, without Chriſtianity, 
we ſhould be under no obligation to believe them 
at all. 

It has been ſaid by Abbadie, and others, 
«© That the accidents which. have happened to 
« alter the texts of the Bible, and to disfigure, 


« jt I may ſay fo, the ſcriptures in many re- 
* ſpects, could not have been prevented with- 


« out a perpetual ſtanding miracle, and that a 
« perpetual ſtanding miracle is not in the order 
* of providence.” Now, I can by no means 
ſubſcribe to this opinion. It ſeems evident to 
my reaſon that the very contrary mult be true; 
if we ſuppoſe that Gop acts towards men ac- 
cording to the moral fitneſs of things; and if 
we ſuppoſe that he acts arbitrarily, we can form 
no opinion at all. I think that theſe accidents 
would not have happened, or that the ſcriptures 


would have been preſerved entirely in their ge- 


nuine purity notwithſtanding theſe accidents, if 


they had been entirely dictated by the Holy 


Ghoſt ; and the proof of this probable propoſi- 
tion, according to our cleareſt and mot diſtin 
ideas of wiſdom and moral fitneſs, is obvious 
and eaſy. But theſe ſcriptures are not ſo come 
down to us: they are come down broken and 


_ confuſed, full of additions, interpolations, and 


tranſpoſitions, made, we neither know when, 
| nor 
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nor by whom; and ſuch, in ſhort, as never ap- 
red on the face of any other book, on whoſe 
authority men have agreed to rely. 

This being ſo, my Lord, what hypotheſis 
ſhall we follow? Shall we adhere to ſome ſuch 
diſtinction as I have mentioned? Shall we ſay, 
for inſtance, that the ſcriptures were written o- 
riginally by the authors to-whom they are vul- 
garly aſcribed; but that theſe authors writ no- 
thing by inſpiration, except the legal, the doc- 
trinal, and the prophetical parts; and that in e- 
very other reſpect their authority is purely hu- 
man, and therefore fallible? Or ſhall we ſay, that 
theſe hiſtories are nothing more than compila- 
tions of old traditions, and abridgments of old 
records made in later times, as they appear to 
every one who reads them without prepoſſeſſion, 
and with attention? Shall we add, that, which- 
ever of theſe probabilities be true, we may be- 
heve, conſiſtently with either, notwithſtanding 
the deciſion of any divines, who know no more 
than you or I, or any other man, of the order 
of Providence, that all thoſe parts and paſſages 
of the Old Teſtament, which contain prophe- 
cies, or matters of law or doctrine, and which 
were from the firſt of ſuch importance in the 
deſigns of Providence to all future generations, 
and even to the whole race of mankind, have 
been from the firſt the peculiar care of provi- 
dence? Shall we inſiſt that ſuch particular parts 
and paſſages, which are plainly marked out, and 
luthciently confirmed by the ſyſtem of the Chri- 
ſtian revelation, and by the completion of the 

, pro- 
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prophecies, have been preſerved from corrup- 
tion by ways impenetrable to us, amidſt all the 
changes and chances to which the books where- 
in they are recorded have been expoſed; and 
that neither original writers, nor later compilers, 
have been ſuffered to make any eſſential altera- 
tions, ſuch as would have falſified the law of 
Gop, and the principles of the Jewiſh and Chri- 
ſtian religions, in any of theſe divine fundamen- 
tal truths? Upon ſuch hypotheſes, we may aſ- 
ſert without ſcruple, that the genealogies and 
hiſtories of the Old Teſtament, are in no reſpect 
ſufficient foundations for a chronology from the 
beginning of time, nor for univerſal hiſtory, 
But then the ſame hypotheſes will ſecure the in- 
fallibility of ſeripture- authority as far as religion 
is concerned. Faith and reaſon may be recon- 
ciled a little better than they commonly are. I 
may deny that the Old Teſtament is tranſmitted 
to us under all the conditions of an authentic 
hiſtory; and yet be at liberty to maintain that 
the paſſages in it which eſtabliſh original fin, 
which ſeem favourable to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which foretel the coming of the Meſ- 
ſhah, and all others of ſimilar kind, are come 
down to us as they were originally dictated by 
the Holy Ghoſt. 

In attributing the whole credibility of the Old 
Teſtament to the authority. of the New, and in 
limiting the authenticity of the Jewiſh ſcriptures 
to thoſe parts alone that concern law, doctrine, 
and prophecy, by which their chronology and 
the far greateſt part of their hiſtory are ex- 

cluded, 
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cluded, I will venture to aſſure your Lordſhip 
that I do not aſſume ſo much, as is aſſumed in 
every hypotheſis that affixes the divine ſeal of 
inſpiration to the whole canon, that reſts#the 
whole proof on Jewiſh veracity, and that pre- 
tends to account particularly and poſitively for 
the deſcent of theſe ancient writings in their pre- 
ſent ſtate. 

Another reaſon, for which I have inſiſted the 
rather on the diſtinction ſo often mentioned, is 
this. I think we may find very good founda- 
tion for it even in the Bible: and though this 
be a point very little attended to, and much diſ- 
guiſed, it would not be hard to ſhew, upon 

reat inducements of probability, that the law 
and the hiſtory were far from being blended to- 
gether as they now ſtand in the Pentateuch, 
even from the time of Moſes down to that of 
Eſdras. But the principal and deciſive reaſon 
for ſeparating in ſuch manner the legal, doc- 
trinal, and prophetical parts, from the hiſtori- 
cal, is the neceſſity of having ſome rule to go 
by : and, I proteſt, I know of none that is yet 
agreed upon. I content myſelf therefore to fix 
my opinion concerning the authority of the Old 
Teſtament in this manner, and carry it thus far 
only. We muſt do ſo; or we mult enter into 
that labyrinth of diſpute and contradiction, 
wherein even the moſt orthodox Jews and Chri- 
ſtians have wandered ſo many ages, and till 
wander. It is ſtrange, but it is true; not only 
the Jews differ from the Chriſtians, but Jews 
and Chriſtians both differ among themſelves, 
2 con- 
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concerning almoſt every point that is neceſſary 
to be certainly known and agreed upon, in or- 
der to eſtabliſh the authority of books which 
both have received already as authentic and ſa- 
cred. So that whoever takes the pains to read 
what learned men have writ on this ſubjeQ, will 
find that they leave the matter as doubtful as 
they took it up. Who were the authors of 
theſe ſcriptures ; when they were publiſhed ; how 
they were compoſed and preſerved; or renew- 


ed, to uſe a remarkable expreſſion of the fa- 


mous Huet in his Demonſtration ; in fine, how 
they were loſt during the captivity, and how 
they were retrieved after it; are all matters of 
controverly to this day. 

It would be eaſy for me to deſcend into a 
greater detail, and to convince your Lordſhip 
of what I have been ſaying in general, by an in- 
duction of particulars, even without any other 
help than that of a few notes which I took when 
I applied myſelf to this examination, and which 
now lie before me. But ſuch a digreſſion 
would carry me too far: and I fear that you 
will think I have ſaid already more than enough 
upon this part of my ſubject. I go on therefore 


to obſerve to your Lordſhip, that if the hiſtory 


of the Old Teſtament was as exact and authen- 
tic, as the ignorance and impudence of ſome 


| Rabbies have made them aſſert that it is; if we 


could believe with them, that Moſes wrote every 
ſyllable in the Pentateuch as it now ſtands, or 
that all the Pſalms were written by David; nay, 
if we could believe, with Philo and 7o fe _ 

that 
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that Mojes wrote the account of his own death 
and ſepulture, and made a fort of a funeral pa- 
negyric on himſelf, as we find them in the laſt 
chapter of Deuteronomy ; yet {till would I ven- 
ture to aſſert, that he who expects to find a ſy- 
ſtem of chronology, or a thread of hiſtory, or 
ſuſticient materials for either, in the books of 
the Old Teſtament, expects to find what the au- 
thors of theſe books, whoever they were, never 
intended. They are extracts of genealogies, not 
_ genealogies ; extracts of hiſtories, not hiſtories. 
Ihe Jews themſelves allow their genealogies to 
be very imperſect; and produce examples of o- 
miſſions and errors in them, winch denote ſut- 
ficiently that theſe genealogies are extracts, 
wherein every generation in the courſe of de- 
fcent is not mentioned. I have read ſomewhere, 
perhaps in the works of St Jerome, that this fa- 
ther juſtifies the opinion of thoſe who think it 
impoſſible to fix any certain chronology on that 
of the Bible: and this opinion will be juſtified 
ſtill better, to the underſtanding of every man 
that conſiders how groſsly the Jews blunder 
whenever they meddle with chronology ; for 
this plain reaſon, Becauſe their ſcriptures are 
imperfect in this reſpect; and becauſe they rely 
on their oral, to rectify and ſupply their writ- 
ten, traditions ; that is, they rely on traditions 
compiled long after the canon of their ſcrip- 
tures, but deemed by them of equal antiquity 
and authority. Thus, for inſtance, Daniel and 
Simon the juſt, according to them, were mem- 
bers at the fame time of the great ſynagogue 
which 
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which began and finiſhed the canon of the Old 
Teſtament, under the preſidency of Eſdras. 
This Eſdras was the prophet Malachi. Darius 
the ſon of Hyſtaſpes was Artaxerxes Longimanus; 
he was Ahaſuerus, and he was the ſame Darius 
whom Alexander conquered. This may ſerve 
as a ſample of Jewiſh chronology, formed on 


their ſcriptures which afford inſufficient lights, 


and on their traditions which aftord falſe lights. 
We are indeed more correct, and come nearer 
to the truth, in theſe inſtances, perhaps in ſome 
others, becauſe we make uſe of profane chro- 
nology to help us. But profane chronology is it- 
ſelf ſo modern, ſo precarious, that this help does 
not reach to the greateſt part of that time to 
which facred chronology extends; that when it 
begins to help, it begins to perplex us too ; and 
finally, that even with this help we ſhould not 
have had ſo much as the appearance of a com- 
plete chronological ſyſtem: and the ſame may 
be ſaid of univerſal hiſtory, if learned men had 
not proceeded very wiſely, on one uniform 
maxim, from the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, when 
a cuſtom of ſanctifying profane learning, as well 
as profane rites, which the Jews had impru- 
dently laid aſide, was taken up by the Chri- 
ſtians. The maxim I mean is this, that profane 
authority be admitted without ſcruple or doubt, 
whenever it ſays, or whenever it can be made 
to ſay, if not totidem verbis, yet totidem ſyllabis, 
or fotidem literis at leaſt, or whenever it can be 
made by any interpretation to mean, what con- 
firms, or ſupplies in a conſiſtent — 

oy 
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holy writ; and that the ſame authority be re- 
jected, when nothing of this kind can be done, 
but the contradiction or inconſiſtency remains 
irreconcileable. Such a liberty as this would 
not be allowed in any other caſe; becauſe it 
ſuppoſes the very thing that is to be proved. 
But we ſee it taken, very properly to be ſure, 
in favour of ſacred and infallible writings, when 

they are compared with others. | 
In order to perceive with the utmoſt evi- 
dence, that the ſcope and deſign of the author 
or authors of the Pentateuch, and of the other 
books of the Old Teſtament, anſwer as little 
the purpoſe of antiquaries, in hiſtory, as in chro- 
nology, it will be ſufficient briefly to call to mind 
the ſum of what they relate, from the creation 
of the world to the eſtabliſhment of the Perſian 
empire. If the antediluvian world continued 
one thouſand fix hundred and fifty- ſix years, 
and if the vocation of Abraham is to be pla- 
ced four hundred and twenty-ſix years below 
the deluge, theſe twenty centuries make al- 
moſt two thirds of the period mentioned : and 
the whole hiſtory of them is compriſed in eleven 
ſhort chapters of Geneſis ; which is certainly 
the moſt compendious extract that ever was 
made. If we examine the contents of theſe 
chapters, do we find any thing like an univer- 
ſal hiſtory, or ſo much as an abridgment of it? 
Adam and Eve were created, they broke the 
commandment of Gop, they were driven out 
of the garden of Eden, one of their ſons killed 
his brother, but their race ſoon multiplied and 
| peopled 
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peopled the earth. What geography now have 
we, what hiſtory, of this antediluvian world ? 


Why, none. The ſons of Gop, it is ſaid, lay 


with the daughters of men, and begot giants; 
and Gop drowned all the inhabitants of the 
earth, except one family. After this we read 
that the earth was repeopled ; but theſe chil- 
dren of one family were divided into ſeveral 
languages, even whilit they lived together, ſpoke 


'the ſame language, and were employed in the 


ſame work. Out of one of the countries into 
which they diſperſed themſelves, Chaldea, God 
called Abraham ſome time afterwards, with mag- 
nificent promiſes, and conducted him to a coun- 
try called Chanaan. Did this author, my Lord, 
intend an univerſal hiſtory ? Certainly not. The 
tenth chapter of Geneſis names indeed ſome of 
the generations deſcending from the ſons of 
Noah; ſome of the cities founded, and ſome of 
the countries planted, by them. But what are 
bare names, naked of circumſtances, without 


\ deſcriptions of countries, or relations of events? 


They furniſh matter only for gueſs and diſpute ; 
and even the ſimilitude of them, which is often 
uſed as a clue to lead us to the diſcovery of hi- 
ſtorical truth, has notoriouſly contributed to 
propagate error, and to increaſe the perplexity 
of ancient tradition, Theſe imperfect and dark 
accounts have not furniſhed matter for gueſs and 
diſpute alone: but a much worſe uſe has been 
made of them by Jewiſh rabbies, Chriſtian fa- 
thers, and Mahometan doctors, in their pro- 
fane extenſions of this part of the Moſaic hiſtory. 

| F 2 The 
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The creation of the firſt mam is deſcribed by 
ſome, as if, Preadamites, they had aſſiſted at 
it, They talk of his beauty, as if they had ſeen 
him; of his gigantic ſize, as if they had meaſured 
him; and of his prodigious knowledge, as if they 
had converſed with him, They point out the 
very ſpot where Eve laid her head the firſt time 
he enjoyed her. They have minutes of the 
whole converſation between this mother of man- 
kind, who damned her children before ſhe bore 
them, and the ſerpent. Some are poſitive that 
Cain quarrelled with Abel about a point of doc- 
trine, and others affirm that the diſpute aroſe 
about a girl. A great deal of ſuch ſtuff may be 
eaſily collected about Enoch, about Noah, and 
about the ſons of Noah ; but I wave any farther 
mention of ſuch impertinencies as Bonzes or Ta- 
lapoins would almoſt bluſh to relate. Upon the 
whole matter, if we may gueſs at the deſign of 
an author by the contents of his book, the de- 
ſign of Moſes, or of the author of the hiſtory a- 
{ſcribed to him, in this part of it, was, to inform 
the people of Iſrael of their deſcent from Noah 
by Sem, and of Noah's from Adam by Seth ; to 
illuſtrate their original; to eſtabliſh their claim 
to the land of Chanaan; and to juſtify all the 
cruelties committed by Jo/hua in the conqueſt 
of the Chanaanites, in whom, ſays Bochart, 
« the prophecy of Noah was completed, when 
they were ſubdued by the Iſraelites, who had 
been ſo long flaves to the Egyptians.” 


Allow me to make, as J go along, a ſhort re- 


flection or two on this prophecy, and the com- 
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pletion of it, as they ſtand recorded in the Pen- 
tateuch, out of many that might be made. The 
terms of the prophecy, then, are not very clear; 
and the curſe pronounced in it, contradicts all 
our notions of order and of juſtice. One is 
tempted to think, that the patriarch was {till 
drunk; and that no man in his ſenſes could hold 
ſuch language, or paſs ſuch a ſentence, Cer- 
tain it is, that no writer but a Jew could im- 
pute to the ceconomy of Divine Providence, the 
accompliſhment of ſuch a prediction, nor make 
the Supreme Being the executor of ſuch a curſe. 

Ham alone offended; Chanaan was innocent: 
for the Hebrew and other doctors, who would 
make the ſon an accomplice with his father, af- 
firm it not only without, but againſt, the expreſs 
authority of the text. Chanaan was, however, 
alone curſed: and he became, according to his 
grandfather's prophecy, © a ſervant of ſervants,” 
that is, the vileſt and worſt of flaves (for I take 
theſe words in a ſenſe, if not the moſt natural, 
the moſt favourable to the prophecy, and the 
leaſt abſurd) to Sem, tho? not to Faphet, when 
the Iſraelites conquered Paleſtine ; to one of his 
uncles, not to his brethren. Will it be ſaid--- 
it has been ſaid---that where we read Chanaan, 
we are to underſtand Ham, whoſe brethren Sem 
and Faphet were? At this rate, we ſhall never 
know what we read; as theſe critics never care 
what they ſay. Will it be faid---this has been 
laid too---that Ham was puniſhed in his poſte- 
rity, when Chanaan was curſed, and his deſcen- 
dants were exterminated ? But who does not 


<A | ſee 
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ſee that the curſe, and the puniſhment, in this 


caſe, fell on Chanaan and his poſterity, exclu- 


ſively of the reſt of the poſterity of Ham; and 
were therefore the curſe and puniſhment of the 
ſon, not of the father, properly? The deſcen- 
dants of Meſraim, another of his ſons, were the 


Egyptians: and they were ſo far from being ſer- 


vants of ſervants to their couſins the Semites, 
that theſe were ſervants of ſervants to them, du- 
ring more than fourſcore years. Why the po- 
ſterity of Chanaan was to be deemed an accur- 
ſed race, it is eaſy to account; and I have men- 
tioned it juſt now. But it it not ſo eaſy to ac- 
count, why the poſterity of the righteous Sem, 
that- great example of filial reverence, became 

ſlaves to another branch of the family of Ham. 
It would not be worth while to lengthen this 
tedious letter, by fetting down any. more of the 
contents of the hiſtory of the Bible. Your Lord- 
ſhip may pleaſe to call the ſubſtance of it to your 
mind; and your native candour and love of 
truth will oblige you then to confeſs, that theſe 
ſacred books do not aim, in any part of them, 
at any thing like univerſal chronology and hi- 
ſtory. They contain a very imperfe& account 
of the Iſraelites themſelves; of their ſettlement 
in the land of promiſe, of which, by the way, 
they never had entire, and ſcarce ever peaceable, 
poſſeſſion ; of their diviſions, apoſtaſies, repent- 
ances, relapſes, triumphs, and defeats, under the 
occaſional government of their judges, and un- 
der that of their kings; of the Galilean and Sa- 
maritan captivities, into which they were car- 
| ried 
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ried by the kings of Aſſyria; and of that which 
was brought on the remnant of this people when 
the kingdom of Judah was deſtroyed. by thoſe 
princes who governed the empire, founded on 
the union of Nineveh and Babylon. Theſe 
things are all related, your Lordſhip knows, in 
a very ſummary and confuſed manner: and we 
learn fo little of other nations by theſe accounts, 
that if we did not borrow ſome light from the 
traditions of other nations, we ſhould ſcarce un- 
derſtand them. One particular obſervation, and 
but one, I will make, to ſhew what knowledge 
in the hiſtory of mankind, and in the computa- 
tion of time, may be expected from theſe books. 
The Aſſyrians were their neighbours, powerful 
neighbours, with whom they had much and 
long to do, Of this empire, therefore, it of 
any thing, we might hope to find ſome ſatisfac- 
tory account. What do we find? The ſcrip- 
ture takes no notice of any Aſſyrian kingdom, 
till juſt before the time when profane hiſtory 
makes that empire to end, Then we hear of 
Phul, of Teglath-Phalaſſer, who was perhaps 
the ſame perſon ; and of Salmanaſer, who took 
Samaria in the twelfth of the zra of Nabonaſſer, 
that is, twelve years after the Aſſyrian empire 
was no more. Sennacherib ſucceeds to him, and 
Aſſerhaddon to Sennacherib. What ſhall we ſay 
to this apparent contrariety? if the ſilence of the 
Bible creates a ſtrong preſumption againſt the 
firſt, may not the ſilence of profane hiſtory 


create ſome againſt the ſecond, Aſſyrian Mo- 


narchy? The pains that are taken to perſuade, 
F 4 that 
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that there is room enough between Sardana- 
palus and Cyrus for the ſecond, will not reſolve 
the difficulty. Something much more plauſible 
may be ſaid; but even this will be hypothetical, 
and liable to great contradiction. So that, upon 
the whole matter, the ſcriptures are ſo far from 
giving us. light into general hiſtory, that they 
increaſe the obſcurity even of thoſe parts to 
which they have the neareſt relation. We have, 
therefore, neither in profane nor in ſacred au- 
thors, ſuch authentic, clear, diſtin&, and full 
accounts of the originals of ancient nations, 
and of the great events of thoſe ages that are 
commonly called the firſt ages, as deſerve to go 
by the name of hiſtory, or as afford ſufficient 
materials for chronology and hiſtory. 

I might now proceed to obſerve to your Lord- 
{hip how this has happened, not only by the ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of human nature, and the 
ordinary courſe of human affairs, but by the 
policy, artifice, corruption, and folly of man- 
kind. But this would be to heap digreſſion up- 
on digreſſion, and to preſume too much on your 
patience. I ſhall therefore content myſelf to 
apply theſe reflections on the ſtate of ancient hi- 
ſtory to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and to the method 
to be obſerved in it; as ſoon as your Lordſhip 
has reſted, yourſelf a little after reading, and I 
after writing, ſo long a letter. hes wi 


VET. 
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LET T TE Ä 


I. That there is in Hiſtory ſufficient authenticity 
to render it uſeful, notwithſtanding all objec- 
tions to the contrary. 


II. Of the Method and due reſtrictions to be 
obſerved in the ſtudy ot 1 it. 


Hz rHER the letter I now begin to write 

will be long or ſhort, I know not: but I 

find my memory is refreſhed, my imagination 

warmed, and matter flows in ſo faſt upon me, 

that I have not time to preſs it cloſe. Since, 

therefore, you have provoked me to vrite, you 
muſt be content to take what follows. 

I have obſerved already, that we are apt na- 
turally to apply to ourſelves what has happened 
to other men, and that examples take their 
force from hence; as well thoſe which hiſtory, 
as thoſe which experience, offers to our reflec- 
tion. What we do not believe to have happen- 
ed, therefore, we ſhall not thus apply: and for 
want of the ſame application, ſuch examples will 
not have the ſame effect. Ancient hiſtory, ſuch 
ancient hiſtory as I have deſcribed, 1s quite un- 
fit, therefore, in this reſpect, to anſwer the ends 
that every reaſonable man ſhould propoſe to him- 
ſelf in this ſtudy; becauſe ſuch ancient hiſtory 
will never gain ſufficient credit with any reaſon- 
able man. A tale well told, or a comedy or a 
tragedy well wrought up, may have a momen- 
tary effect upon the mind, by heating the ima- 

gination, 


— 
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gination, ſurpriſing the judgment, and affecting 
ſtrongly the paſſions. The Athenians are ſaid 
to have been tranſported into a kind of martial 


phrenſy, by the repreſentation of a tragedy of 


Aſchylus, and to have marched under this in- 
fluence from the theatre to the plains of Mara- 
thon. Theſe momentary impreſſions might be 
managed, for aught I know, in ſuch manner as 
to contribute a little, by frequent repetitions of 
them, towards maintaining a kind of habitual 
contempt of folly, deteſtation of vice, and ad- 


miration of virtue, in well-policed common- 


wealths. But then theſe impreſſions cannot be 
made, nor this little effect be wrought, unleſs 
the fables bear an appearance of truth. When 
they bear this appearance, reaſon connives at 
the innocent fraud of imagination; reaſon diſ- 
penſes, in favour of probability, with thoſe ſtrict 


rules of criticiſm that ſhe has eſtabliſhed to try 


the truth of facts: but, after all, ſhe receives 
theſe fables as fables; and as ſuch only ſhe per- 
mits imagination to make the moſt of them. If 
they pretended to be hiſtgry, they would be ſoon 
ſubjected to another and more ſevere exami- 
nation. What may have happened, is the mat- 
ter of an ingenious fable; what has happened, 
is that of an authentic hiſtory: the impreſſions 
which one or the other makes are in propor- 
tion. When imagination grows lawleſs and 
wild, rambles out of the precincts of nature, 
and tells of heroes and giants, fairies and en- 
chanters, of events and of phænomena repug- 
nant to univerſal experience, to our cleareſt and 


moſt 
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moſt diſtinct ideas, and to all the known laws of 
nature, reaſon does not connive a moment; but, 
far from receiving ſuch narrations as hiſtorical, 
ſhe rejects them as unworthy to be placed even 
among the fabulous. Such narrations, there- 
fore, cannot make the ſlighteſt momentary im- 
preſſions on a mind fraught with knowledge, 
and void of ſuperſtition, Impoſed by authority, 
and aſſiſted by artifice, the deluſion hardly pre- 
vails over common ſenſe ; blind ignorance al- 
moſt ſees, and raſh ſuperſtition heſitates: no- 
thing leſs than enthuſiaſm and phrenſy can give 
credit to ſuch hiſtories, or apply ſuch examples. 
Don Quixcte believed; but even Sancho doubt- 


What I have ſaid will not be much contro- 
verted by any man who has read Amadis of 
Gaul, or has examined our ancient traditions 
without prepoſſeſſion. The truth 1s, .the prin- 
cipal difference between them ſeems to be this. 
In Amadis of Gaul, we have a thread of abſur- 
dities that are invented without any regard to 
probability, and that lay no claim to belief: an- 
cient traditions are an heap: of fables, under 
which ſome particular truths, inſcrutable, and 
therefore uſeleſs to mankind, may lie concealed; 
which have a juſt pretence to nothing more, 
and yet impoſe themſelves upon us, and be- 
come, under the yenerable name of ancient 
hiſtory, the foundations of modern fables, the 
materials with which ſo many ſyſtems of fancy 
have been erected. 

But now, as men are apt to carry their judg- 

| | ments 
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ments into extremes, there are ſome that will 
be ready to inſiſt that all hiſtory is fabulous, and 
that the very beſt is nothing better than a pro- 
bable tale, artfully contrived, and plauſibly told, 
wherein truth and falſchood are indiſtinguiſh- 
ably blended together. All the inſtances, and 
all the common-place arguments, that Bayle and 
others have employed to eſtabliſh this ſort of 

rrhoniſm, will be quoted: and from thence 
it will be concluded, that if the pretended hi- 
ſtories of the firſt ages, and of the originals of 
nations, be too improbable and too ill-vouched 
to procure any degree of belief, thoſe hiſtories 
that have been writ later, that carry a greater 


air of probability, and that boaſt even cotem- 


porary authority, are at leaſt inſufficient to gain 
that degree of firm belief which is neceſſary to 
render the ſtudy of them uſeful to mankind, 
But here that happens, which often happens: 
the premiſes are true, and the concluſion is falſe; 
becauſe a general axiom is eſtabliſhed precari- 
ouſly on a certain number of partial obſerva- 
tions. 'This matter is of conſequence ; for it 
tends to aſcertain the degrees of aſſent that we 
may give to hiſtory. | | 

| 1 agree, then, that hiſtory has been purpoſely 
and ſyſtematically falſified in all ages; and that 
partiality and prejudice have occaſioned both 
voluntary and involuntary errors even in the 
beſt, Let me fay without offence, my Lord, 
ſince I may ſay it with truth, and am able to 
prove it, that eccleſiaſtical authority has led the 
way to this corruption in all ages and all reli- 
| gions. 
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gions. How monſtrous were the abſurdities 
that the prieſthood impoſed on the ignorance 
and ſuperſtition of mankind in the Pagan world, 
concerning the originals of religions and go- 
vernments, their inſtitutions and rites, their 
laws and cuſtoms? What opportunities had 
they for ſuch impoſitions, whilſt the keeping 
the records and collecting the traditions was in 
ſo many nations the peculiar office of this order 
of men? A cuſtom highly extolled by Jeſephus, 
but plainly liable to the groſſeſt frauds, and even 
a temptation to them. If the foundations of 
Judaiſm and Chriſtianity have been laid in truth, 
yet what numberleſs tables have been invented 
to raiſe, to embelliſh, and to ſupport theſe ſtruc- 
tures, according to the intereſt and taſte of the 
ſeveral architects? That the Jews have been 
guilty of this, will be allowed: and, to the ſhame 
of Chriſtians, if not of Chriſtianity, the fathers 
of one church have no right to throw the firſt 
ſtone at the fathers of the other. Deliberate 
ſyſtematical lying has been practiſed and en- 
couraged from age to age; and among all the 
pious frauds that have been employed to main- 
tain a reverence and zeal for their religion in 
the minds of men, this abuſe of hiſtory has been 
one of the principal and moſt ſucceſsful: an evi- 
dent and experimental proof, by the way, of 
what I have inſiſted upon fo much, the aptitude 
and natural tendency of hiſtory to form our o- 
pinions, and to ſettle our habits. This righ- 
teous expedient was in ſo much uſe and repute 


in the Greek church, that one Metaphra/tus 
wrote 
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wrote a treatiſe on the art of compoſing holy 
romances : the fact, if I remember right, is ci- 
ted by Baillet in his book of the lives of the 
ſaints. He and other learned men of the Ro- 
man church have thought it of ſervice to their 
cauſe, ſince the reſurrection of letters, to detect 
ſome impoſtures, and to depoſe, or to unniche, 
according to the French expreſſion, now and 
then a reputed faint; but they ſeem in doing 
this to mean no more than a ſort of compoſition: 
they give up ſome fables, that they may defend 
others with greater advantage; and they make 
truth ſerve as a ſtalking-horſe to error. The 
ſame ſpirit, that prevailed in the Eaſtern church, 
prevailed in the Weſtern, and prevails ſtill, A 
ſtrong proof of it appeared lately in the coun- 
try where I am. A ſudden fury of devotion 
ſeized the people of Paris for a little prieſt &, 
undiſtinguiſhed during his life, and dubbed a 
ſaint by the Janſeniſts after his death. Had the 
firſt miniſter been a Janſeniſt, the ſaint had been 
a faint ſtill : all France had kept his feſtival : 
and, ſince there are thouſands of eye-witneſſes 
ready to atteſt the truth of all the miracles ſup- 
poſed to have been wrought at his tomb, not- 
withſtanding the diſcouragement which theſe 
zealots have met with from the government; 
we may aſſure ourſelves, that theſe filly impo- 
ſtures would have been tranſmitted in all the ſo- 
lemn pomp of hiſtory, from the knaves of this 
age to the fools of the next. 
his lying ſpirit has gone forth from eccle- 
ſiaſtical 


*The abbe Paris. 
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ſiaſtical to other hiſtorians: and I might fill many 


pages with inſtances of extravagant fables that 
have been invented in ſeveral nations, to cele- 
brate their antiquity, to ennoble their originals, 
and to make them appear illuſtrious in the arts 
of peace and the triumphs of war. When the 
brain is well heated, and devotion or vanity, the 
ſemblance of virtue or real vice, and, above all, 


diſputes and conteſts, have inſpired that com- 


— of paſſions we term zeal, the effects are 
much the ſame, and hiſtory becomes very often 
a lying panegyric or a lying fatire ; for diffe- 
rent nations, or different parties in the ſame na- 
tion, belie one another without any reſpect for 
truth, as they murder one another without any 
regard to right or ſenſe of humanity. Religious 
zeal may boaſt this horrid advantage over civil 
zeal, that the effects of it have been more ſan- 


.guinary, and the malice more unrelenting. In 


another reſpect, they are more alike, and keep a 


nearer proportion: different religions have not 


been quite ſo barbarous to one another, as ſets 
of the ſame religion ; and, in like manner, na- 
tion has had better quarter from nation, than 
party from party. But, in all theſe controver- 


ſies, men have puſhed their rage beyond their 


own and their adverſaries lives: they have en- 


deavoured to intereſt poſterity in their quarrels; 


and by rendering hiſtory ſubſervient to this 
wicked purpoſe, they have done their utmoſt to 
perpetuate ſcandal, and to immortaliſe their ani- 


moſity. The Heathen taxed the Jews even 


with yy; the Jews Joined. with the Hea- 
then 
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then to render Chriſtianity odious ; but the 
church, who beat them at their weapons during 
theſe conteſts, has had this further triumph 
over them, as well as over the ſeveral ſects that 
have ariſen within her own pale: The works of 
thoſe who have writ againſt her, have been 
deſtroyed ; and whatever ſhe advanced, to ju- 
ſtify herſelf and to defame her adverſaries, is 
preſerved in her annals, and the writings of her 
doctors, | 

The charge of corrupting hiſtory, in the 
cauſe of religion, has been always committed to 
the moſt famous champions and greateſt ſaints 
of each church; and, if I was not more afraid 
of tiring than of ſcandaliſing your Lordſhip, I 
could quote to you examples of modern church- 
men who have endeavoured to juſtify foul lan- 
guage by the New Teſtament, and cruelty by 
the Old: nay, what is execrable beyond ima- 
gination, and what ſtrikes horror into every 


mind that entertains due ſentiments of the Su- 


preme Being, Cod himſelf has been cited for 
rallying and inſulting Adam after his fall. In 
other caſes, this charge belongs to the pedants 
of every nation, and the tools of every party. 
What accuſations of idolatry and ſuperſtition 
have not been brought and aggravated againſt 
the Mahometans ? Thoſe wretched Chriſtians 
who returned from thoſe wars, ſo improperly 
called the Holy Wars, rumoured theſe ſtories 
about the Weſt: and you may find, in ſome of 
the old chroniclers and romance-writers, as well 
as poets, the Saracens called Paynims; though 

ſurely 
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ſurely they were much further off from any 
ſuſpicion of Polytheiſm, than thoſe who called 
them by that name. When Mahomet the ſecond 
took Conſtantinople in the fifteenth century, the 
Mahometans began to be a little better, and 
but a little better, known, than they had been 
before, to theſe parts of the world. But their 
religion, as well as their cuſtoms and manners, 
was {trangely miſrepreſented by the Greek re- 
fugees that fied from the Turks : and the ter- 
ror and hatred which this people had inſpired 
by the rapidity of their conqueſts, and by their 
ferocity, made all theſe miſrepreſentations uni- 
verſally paſs for truths. Many ſuch inſtances 
may be collected from Maraccio's refutation of 
the koran; and Relandus has publiſhed a very 
valuable treatiſe on purpoſe to refute theſe ca- 
lumnies, and to juſtify the Mahometans. Does 
not this example incline your Lordſhip to think, 
that the Heathens, and the Arians, and other 
heretics, would not appear quite ſo abſurd in 
their opinions, nor ſo abominable in their prac- 
tice, as the orthodox Chriſtians have repreſent- 
ed them; if ſome Relandus could ariſe, with the 
materials neceſſary to their juſtification in his 
hands? He who reflects on the circumſtances 
that attended letters, from the time when Con- 
ſtantine, inſtead of uniting the characters of 
emperor and ſovereign pontiff in himfelf when 
he became Chriſtian, as they were united in 
him and all the other emperors in the Pagan 
ſyſtem of government, gave ſo much indepen- 


dent wealth and power to the clergy, and the 
f G | means 
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means of acquiring ſo much more: he who 
carries theſe refletions on through all the latter 
empire, and through thoſe ages of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition, wherein it was hard to fay 
which was greateſt, the tyranny of the clergy, 
or the ſervility of the laity : he who conſiders 
the extreme ſeverity, for inſtance, of the laws 
made by Theodofius in order to ſtifle every wri- 
ting that the orthodox clergy, that 1s, the cler- 
gy then in faſhion, diſliked; or the character 
and influence of ſuch a prieſt as Gregory, called 
the Great, who proclaimed war to all Heathen 
learning -in order to promote Chriſtian verity ; 
and flattered Brunehault, and abetted Phocas : 
he who conſiders all theſe things, I ſay, will not 
be at a loſs to find the reaſons, why hiſtory, 
both that which was writ before, and a great 
part of that which bas been writ ſince, the Chri- 
ſtian æra, is come to us ſo imperfect and fo 
corrupt. f | 

When the imperfection is due to a total want 
of memorials, either becauſe none were origi- 
nally written, or becauſe they have been loſt 
by devaſtations of countries, extirpations of MW 
people, and other accidents in a long courſe of _.. 
time ; or becauſe zeal, malice, and policy, have th 
joined their endeavours to deſtroy them pur- 
poſely; we muſt; be content to remain in our 


ignorance, and there is no great harm in that. as 
. * * CO1 
Secure from being deceived, I can ſubmit to be FF 


uninformed. - But when there is not a total 
want of memorials; when ſome have been loſt h 
| * 
or deſtroyed, and others have been preſerved 
| | and 
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and propagated; then we are in danger of be- 
ing deceived : and therefore he muſt be very 
implicit indeed who receives for true the hiſtory 
of any religion or nation, and much more that 
of any ſect or party, without having the means 
of confronting it with ſome other hiſtory, A 
reaſonable man will not be thus implicit, He 
will not eſtabliſh the truth of hiſtory on ſingle, 
but on concurrent, teſtimony. If there be none 
ſuch, he will doubt abſolutely : if there be a 
little ſuch, he will proportion his aſſent or diſ- 
ſent accordingly. A ſmall gleam of light bor- 
rowed from foreign anecdotes, ſerves often to 
diſcover a whole ſyſtem of falſehood: and even 
they who corrupt hiſtory frequently betray them- 
ſelves by their ignorance or inadvertency. Ex- 
amples whereof I could eaſily produce. Upon 
the whole matter, in all theſe caſes we cannot 
be deceived eflentially, unleſs we pleaſe : and 
therefore there is no reaſon to eſtabliſh Pyr- 
rhoniſm, that we may avoid the ridicule of cre- 
dulity. 

In all other cafes, there is leſs reaſon {till to 
do ſo ; for when hiſtories and hiſtorical memo- 
rials abound, even thoſe that are falſe ferve to 
the diſcovery of the truth. Inſpired by diffe- 
rent paſſions, and contrived for oppoſite pur- 
poles, they contradict, and contradicting they 
convict, one another. Criticiſm ſeparates the 
ore from the droſs, and extracts from various 
authors a ſeries of true hiſtory, which could not 
have been found entire in any one of them, and 
will command our aſſent, when it is formed with 
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judgment, and repreſented with candour. If 
this may be done, as it has been done ſome- 
times, with the help of authors who writ on 
purpole to deceive; how much more eaſily, and 
more effectually, may it be done, with the help 
of thoſe who paid a greater regard to truth? In 
2 multitude of writers there will be _—_— ſome, 
either incapable of grols prevarication from the 
fear of being diſcovered, and of acquiring in- 
famy whilſt they ſeek for fame; or elle attach- 
ed to truth upon a nobler and ſurer principle. 
It is certain that theſe, even the laſt of them, 
are fallible. Bribed by ſome paſſion or other, 
the former may venture now and then to pro- 
pagate a falſchood, or to diſguiſe a truth; like 
the painter that drew in profile, as Lucian ſays, 
the picture of a prince that had but one eye. 
Montagne objects to the memorials of Du Bellay, 
that though the groſs of the facts be truly rela- 
ted, yet theſe authors turned every thing they 
mentioned to the advantage of their maſter, and 


mentioned nothing which could not be ſo turn- 


ed. The old fellow's words are worth quoting. 
---< De contourner le jugement des evenemens 
„ ſouvene contre raiſon à notre avantage, & 
«© d' obmettre tout ce qu'il y a de chatouilleux 
« en la vie de leur maiſtre, ils en font me- 
« ſtier,” Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, deviate 
occaſionally and voluntarily from truth; but 
even they who are attached to it the moſt re- 
ligiouſſy, may ſlide ſometimes into involun- 
tary error, In matters of hiſtory, we prefer 
very juſtly cotemporary authority; and yet co- 
| temporary 
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temporary authors are the moſt liable to be 
warped from the ſtraight rule of truth, in wri- 
ting on ſubjects which have affected them 
ſtrongly, et quorum pars magna fuerunt.”” 
I am ſo perſuaded of this from what I have felt 
in myſelf, and obſerved in others, that if life 
and health enough fall to my ſhare, and I am 
able to finiſh what I meditate, a kind of hiſto- 
ry, from the late queen's acceſſion'to the throne, 
to the peace of Utrecht, there will be no ma- 
terials that I ſhall examine more ſcrupulouſly 
and ſeverely, than thoſe of the time when the 
events to be ſpoken of were in tranſaQtion. But 
though the writers of theſe two forts, both of 
whom pay as much regard to truth as the va- 
rious infirmities of our nature admit, are falli- 
ble ; yet this fallibility will not be ſufficient to 
give colour to Pyrrhoniſm. Where their ſin- 
cerity as to fact is doubtful, we ſtrike out truth 
by the confrontation of different accounts ; as 
we ſtrike out ſparks of fire by the colliſion of 
flints and ſteel, Where their judgments are 
ſuſpicious of partiality, we may judge for our- 
ſelves ; or adopt their judgments, after weigh- 
ing them with certain grains of allowance. A 
little natural ſagacity will proportion theſe grains 
according to the particular circumſtances of the 
authors, or their general characters; for even 
theſe influence. Thus Montagne pretends, but 
he exaggerates a little, that Guicciardin no 
where aſcribes any one action to a virtuous, but 
every one to a vicious, principle. Something 
like this has been reproached to Tacitus ; and, 
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notwithſtanding all the ſprightly looſe obſerva- 
tions of Montagne in one of his eſſays, where he 
labours to prove the contrary, read Plutarch's 
compariſons in what language you pleaſe, I am 
of Badin's mind, you will perceive that they were 
made by a Greek, In ſhort, my Lord, the fa- 
vourable opportunities of corrupting hiſtory have 
been often interrupted, and are now over in ſo 
many countries, that truth penetrates even in- 
to thoſe where lying continues ſtill to be part of 
the policy eccleſiaſtical and civil; or where, to 
ſay the beſt we can ſay, truth is never ſuffered 
to appear, till ſhe has paſſed through hands, 
out of which ſhe ſeldom returns entire and un- 
defiled. 

But it is time I ſhould conclude this head, 
under which I have touched ſome of thoſe rea- 
ſons that ſhew the folly of endeavouring to eſta- 
blith univerſal Pyrrhoniſm in matters of hiſtory, 
becauſe there are few hiſtories without ſome 
lies, and none without ſome miſtakes; and that 
prove the body of hiſtory which we poſſeſs, ſince 
ancient memorials have been fo critically exa- 
mined, and modern memorials have been ſo 
multiplied, to contain in it ſuch a probable ſe- 
ries of events, eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the 
improbable, as force the aſſent of every man 
who is in his ſenſes, and are therefore ſufficient 
to anſwer all the purpoſes of the ſtudy of hi- 
ſtory. T might have appealed, perhaps, with- 
out entering into the argument at all, to any man 
of candour, whether his doubts concerning the 
truth of hiſtory have hindered him from apply- 


ing 
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ing the examples he has met with in it, and 
from judging of the preſent, and ſometimes of 
the future, by the paſt? whether he has not 
been touched with reverence and admiration at 
the virtue and wiſdom of ſome men, and of ſome 
ages; and, whether he has not felt indignation 
and contempt for others? whether Epaminen- 
das, or Phocion, tor inſtance, the Decii, or the 
Scipios, have not raiſed in his mind a flame of 
public ſpirit, and private virtue? and whether he 
has not ſhuddered with horror at the proſerip- 
tions of Marius and Sylla, at the treachery of 
Theodotus and Achillas, and at the conſummate 
cruelty of an infant king? © Quis non contra 
« Marii arma, et contra Syllæ proſcriptionem, 
« concitatur? Quis non Theodoto, et Achille, et 
c jpſi puero, non puerile auſo facinus, infeſtus 
« eſt?” If all this be a digreſſion, therefore, 

your Lordſhip will be ſo good as to excuſe it. 
II. What has been ſaid concerning the mul- 
tiplicity of hiſtories, and of hiſtorical memorials 
wherewith our libraries abound fince the reſur- 
rection of letters happened, and the art of print- 
ing began, puts me in mind of another general 
rule, that ought to be obſerved by every man 
who intends to make a real improvement, and 
to become wiſer as well as better, by the ſtudy 
of hiſtory. I hinted at this rule in a former let- 
ter, where I ſaid that we ſhould neither grope in 
the dark, nor wander in the light. Hiſtory muſt 
have a certain degree of probability and au- 
thenticity, or the examples we find in it will 
not carry a force ſufficient to make due impreſ- 
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ſions on our minds, nor to illuitrate nor to 


ſtrengthen the precepts of philoſophy and the 
rules of good policy. But beſides, when hiſto- 
ries have this neceſſary authenticity and proba- 
bility, there is much diſcernment to be employ- 
ed in the choice and the uſe we make of them, 
Some are to be read, ſome are to be ſtudied; 
and ſome may be neglected entirely, not only 
without detriment, but with advantage. Some 
are the proper objects of one man's curioſity, 
ſome of another's, and ſome of all mens'; but 
all hiſtory is not an object of curioſity for any 
man. He who improperly, wantonly, and ab- 
ſurdly makes it fo, indulges a fort of canine ap- 
tite: the curioſity of one, like the hunger of 
the other, devours ravenouſly and without di- 
ſtinction whatever falls in its way, but neither 
of them digeſts. They heap crudity upon cru- 
dity, and nouriſh and improve nothing but their 
diſtemper. Some ſuch characters I have known, 
though it is not the moſt common extreme into 
which men are apt to fall. One of them I knew 
in this country. He joined, to a more than 
athletic ſtrength of body, a prodigious memory ; 
and to both, a prodigious induſtry. He had 
read almoſt conſtantly twelve or fourteen hours 
a-day, for five-and-twenty or thirty years; and 
had heaped together as much learning as could 
be crow ded into an head. In the courſe of my 
acquaintance with him, I conſulted him once or 
twice, not oftener; for I found this maſs of learn- 
ing of as little uſe to me as to the owner. The 
man was communicative enough ; but nothing 
was 
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was diſtinct in his mind. How could it be o- 
therwiſe? he had never ſpared time to think, 
all was employed in reading. His reaſon had 
not the merit of common mechaniſm. When 
you preſs a watch or pull a clock, they anſwer 
your queſtion with preciſion; for they repeat 
exactly the hour of the day, and tell you nei- 
ther more nor leſs than you defire to know. But 
when you aſked .this man a queſtion, he over- 
whelmed you by pouring forth all that the ſeve- 
ral terms or words of your queſtion recalled to 
his memory: and if he omitted any thing, it 
was that very thing to which the ſenſe of the 
whole queſtion ſhould have led him and confi- 
ned him. To aſk him a queſtion, was to wind 
up a ſpring in his memory, that rattled on with 
valt rapidity and confuſed noiſe, till the force 
of it was ſpent: and you went away with all the 
noiſe in your ears, ſtunned and uninformed. I 
never left him, that I was not ready to ſay to 
him, Dieu vous faſſe la grace de devenir 
„ moins ſavant!“ a wiſh that La Mothe le Vayer 
mentions upon ſome occaſion or other, and that 
he would have done well to have applied to 
himſelf upon many. 

He who reads with diſcernment and choice, 
will acquire leſs learning, but more knowledge : 
and as this knowledge is collected with deſign, 
and cultivated with art and method, it will be 
at all times of immediate and ready uſe to him- 
ſelf and others: 


Thus uſeful arms in magazines we place, 


All rang'd in order, and diſpos'd with grace: 


Nor 
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Nor thus alone the curious eye to pleaſe; 
But to be found, when need requires, with eaſe. 


You remember the verſes, my Lord, in our 
friend's Effay on Criticiſm, which was the work 
of his childhood almoſt ; but is ſuch a monu- 
ment of good ſenſe and poetry, as no other that 
I know has raiſed in his riper years. 

He who reads without this diſcernment and 
choice; and, like Bodin's pupil, reſolves to read 
all; will not have time, no, nor capacity neither, 
to do any thing elſe. He will not be able to 
think, without which it is impertinent to read; 
nor to act, without which it is impertinent to 
think. He will aſſemble materials with much 
pains, and purchaſe them at much expence; and 
have neither leiſure nor ſkill to frame them in- 
to proper ſcantlings, or to prepare them for uſe. 
To what purpoſe ſhould he huſband his time, 
or learn architecture? he has no deſign to build. 
But then to what purpoſe all theſe quarries of 
ſtone, all theſe mountains of ſand and lime, all 
theſe foreſts of oak and deal? < Magno impen- 
* dio temporum, magna alienarum aurium mo- 
& leſtia, laudatio hæc conſtat, O hominem li- 
ce teratum! Simus hoc titulo ruſticiore conten- 
« ti, O virum bonum!“ We may add, and Se- 
neca might have added in his own ſtyle, and ac- 
cording to the manners and characters of his 
own age, another title as ruſtic, and as little in 
faſhion: O virum ſapientia ſua ſimplicem, et 
e ſimplicitate ſua ſapientem! O virum utilem 
ſibi, ſuis, reipublicæ, et humano generi!” I 
have faid perhaps already, but no matter, it 
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cannot be repeated too often, that the drift of 
all philoſophy, and of all political ſpeculations, 
ought to be the making us better men and bet- 
ter citizens, Thoſe ſtudies, which have no in- 
tention towards 1mproving our moral charac- 
ters, have no pretence to be ſtyled philoſophi- 
l ts eſt enim,” ſays Tully in his Offices, 

lis officii præceptis tradendis, philoſo- 
« phum fe audeat dicere?” Whatever political 
ſpeculations, inſtead of preparing us to be uſe- 
tul to fociety and to promote the happineſs of 
mankind, are only ſyſtems tor gratitying private 
ambition, and promoting private intereſts, at the 
public expence; all ſuch, I ſay, deſerve to be 


burnt, and the authors of them to ſtarve, like 


Machiavel, in a jail, 


L&1-TES V; 


I. The great uſe of Hiſtory, properly ſo called, 
as diſtinguiſhed from the writings of mere an- 
naliſts and antiquaries, 


II. Greek and Roman hiſtorians. 


III. Some idea of a Complete Hiſtory, 


IV. Further cautions to be obſerved in this 
ſtudy, and the, regulation of it according to 
the different profeſſions and ſituations of 
men: above all, the uſe to be made of it, 
(1) by divines, and (2) by thoſe who are call. 
ed to the ſervice of their country. 


REMEMBER my laſt letter ended ö 
| | and 
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and a long interval has fince paſſed: fo that the 
thread I had then ſpun has flipt from me. 1 
will try to recover it, and to purſue the taſk your 
Lordſhip has obliged me to continue. Beſides 
the pleaſure of obeying your orders, it is like- 
wife of fome advantage to myſelf, to recollect 
my thoughts, and refume a ftudy in which 1 
was converſant formerly. For nothing can be 
more true than that faying of Solon reported by 

Plato, though cenſured by him, impertinently 
enough, in one of his wild books of laws---< Aſ- 
« fidue addiſcens, ad ſenium vemio.” The 
truth is, the moſt knowing man in the courſe 
of the longeſt life will have always much to 
learn, and the wiſeſt and beſt much to improve. 
This rule will hold in the knowledge and im- 
provement to be acquired by the ſtudy of hi- 
ſtory: and, therefore, even he who has gone to 
this ſchool in his youth, ſhould not neglect it in 
his age. I read in Livy,” ſays Montagne, 
* what another man does not; and Plutarch 
„ read there what I do not.” Juſt ſo, the fame 

man may read at fifty, what he did not read, in 
the ſame book, at five-and-twenty : at leaſt I have 
found it fo, by my own experience, on many 
occaſions, 

By comparing, in this ſtudy, the experience 
of other men and other ages with our own, we 
improve both: we analyſe, as it were, philoſo- 
phy. We reduce all the abſtract ſpeculations 


of ethics, and all the general rules of human 


policy, to their firſt principles. With theſe ad- 
vantages, every man may, though few men do, 
| | advance 
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vance daily towards thoſe ideas, thoſe increated 
eſſences a Platoniſt would ſay, which no human 
creature can reach in practice, but in tlie near- 
eſt approaches to which the perfection of our 
nature conſiſts; becauſe every approach of this 
kind renders a man better, and wiſer for him- 
ſelf, for his family, for the little community of 
his own country, and for the great commu- 
nity of the world. Be not ſurpriſed, my Lord, 
at the order in which I place theſe objects. 
Whatever order divines and moraliſts, who con- 
template the duties belonging to theſe objects, 
may place them in, this is the order they hold 
in nature: and I have always thought that we 
might lead ourſelves and others to private vir- 
tue, more effectually by a due obſervation of 
this order, than by any of thoſe ſublime refine- 
ments that pervert it. 


Self-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake; 
As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake. | 
The centre mov'd, a circle ſtrait ſucceeds; 
Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads: 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race. 


So ſings our friend Pope, my Lord; and ſo I be- 
lieve. So I ſhall prove too, if I miſtake not, in 
an epiſtle I am about to write to him, in order 
to complete a ſet that were writ ſome years ago, 

A man of my age, who returns to the ſtudy 


of hiſtory, has no time to loſe, becauſe he has 


little to live: a man of your Lordſhip's age has 
no time to loſe, becauſe he has much to do. For 
different reaſons, therefore, the ſame rules will 

ſuit 
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ſuit us. Neither of us muſt grope in the dark, 
neither of us muſt wander in the light. I have 
done the firſt formerly a good deal; ne verba 


mihi darentur; ne aliquid eſſe, in hac recon- 


« dita antiquitatis ſcientia, magni ac ſecreti bo- 
* ni judicaremus.” If you take my word, you 
will throw none of your time away in the ſame 
manner: and 1 ſhall have the leſs regret for that 
which I have miſpent, if I perſuade you to ha- 
ſten down from the broken traditions of anti- 
quity, to the more entire as well as more au- 
thentic hiſtories of ages more modern. In the 
ſtudy of theſe we ſhall find many a complete ſe- 
ries of events, preceded by a deduction of their 
immediate and remote cauſes, related in their 
full extent, and accompanied with ſuch a detail 
of circumſtances and characters, as may tranſ- 
port the attentive reader back to the very time, 
make him a party to the councils, and an actor 
in the whole ſcene of affairs. Such draughts as 
theſe, either found in hiſtory, or extracted by 


our own application from it, and ſuch alone, 


are truly uſeful. Thus hiſtory becomes what 
ſhe ought to be, and what ſhe has been ſome- 
times called, magiſtra vitæ, the miſtreſs, like 


philoſophy, of human life, If ſhe is not this, 


ſhe is at beſt nuntia vetuſtatis, the gazette of 
antiquity, or a dry regiſter of uſeleſs anecdotes. 
Suetonius ſays, that Tiberius uſed to inquire of 
the grammarians, © quz mater Hecubæ? quod 
Achillis nomen inter virgines fuiſſet? quid 
« dyrenes cantare ſint ſolitze?” Seneca mentions 


certain Greek authors, who examined very ac- 


curately, 
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curately, whether Anacreon loved wine or wo- 
men beſt; whether Sappho was a common 
whore; with other points of equal importance: 
and l make no doubt but that a man, better ac- 
quainted than I have the honour to be with the 
learned perſons of our own country, might find 
ſome who have diſcovered ſeveral anecdotes 
concerning the giant Albion, concerning Samo- 
thes the ſon of Brito the grandſon of Japhet, 
and concerning Brutus, who led a colony into 
our iſland after the ſiege of Troy, as the others 
repeopled it after the deluge, But ten millions 
of ſuch anecdotes as theſe, though they were 
true; and complete authentic volumes of E- 
gyptian or Chaldean, of Greek or Latin, of 
Gallic or Britiſh, of French or Saxon records; 
would be of no value in my ſenſe, becauſe of 
no uſe towards our improvement in wiſdom and 
virtue; if they contained nothing more than dy- 
naſties and genealogies, and a bare mention of 
remarkable events in the order of time, like 
journals, chronological tables, or dry and meagre 
annals. 

I fay the ſame of all thoſe modern compoſi- 
tions, in which we find rather the heads of hi- 
ſtory, than any thing that deſerves to be called 


_ hiſtory. Their authors are either abridgers or 


compilers. The firſt do neither honour to them- 
ſelves nor good to mankind for ſurely the a- 
bridger is in a form below the tranſlator : and 
the book, at leaſt the hiſtory, that wants to be 
abridged, does not deſerve to be read. They 
have done anciently a great deal of hurt by ſub- 

ſtituting 
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ſtituting many a bad book in the place of a good 
one; and by giving occaſion to men, who con- 
tented themſelves with extracts and abridg- 
ments, to neglect, and through their neglect 
to loſe, the invaluable originals: for which rea- 
fon I curſe Conſtantine Porphyrogenetes as heartily 
as I do Gregory. The ſecond are of ſome ule, 
as far as they contribute to preſerve public acts, 
and dates, and the memory of great events. But 
they who are thus employed, have ſeldom the 
means of knowing thoſe private paſſages on 
which all public tranſactions depend, and as ſel- 
dom the {kill and the talents neceſſary to put 
what they do know well together: they cannot 
fee the working of the mine, but their induſtry 
collects the matter that is thrown out. It is the 
buſineſs, or it ſhould be fo, of others to ſepa- 
rate the pure ore from the droſs, to fl amp it 
into coin, and to enrich not encumber n ankind. 
When there are none ſufficient to this taſk, there 
may be antiquaries, and there may be journaliſts 
or annaliſts; but there are no hiſtorians. 

It is worth while to obſerve the progreſs that 
the Romans and the Greeks made towards hi- 
ſtory. The Romans had journaliſts or annaliſts 
from the very beginning of their ſtate. In the 
ſixth century, or very near it at ſooneſt, they 
began to have antiquaries; and ſome attempts 
were made towards writing of hiſtory. I call 
the firſt hiſtorical productions, attempts only, or 
eſſays; and they were no more, neither among 
the Romans nor among the Grecks. Greci 
< ipſ1 ſic initio ſeriptitarunt ut noſter Cato, ut 


“ Pictor, 
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« . Pittor, ut Piſo.“ It is Antony, not the tri- 
umvir, my Lord, but his grandfather the famous 
orator, who ſays this in the ſecond book of Tul- 
De Oratore: he adds afterwards, © Itaque 
« -qualis apud Græcos Pherecydes, Hellamcus, 
« Acuſilaus, aliique permulti, talis noſter Cato, 
« et Piclor, et Piſo. I know that Antony ſpeaks 
here ſtrictly of defect of ſtyle and want of ora- 
tory: They were “ tantummodo narratores, 
« non exornatores,” as he expreſſes himſelf : 
but as they wanted ſtyle and ſkill to write in 
ſuch a manner as might anſwer all the ends of 
hiſtory, lo they wanted materials. Pherecydes 
writ ſomething about [phigema, and the feſti- 
vals of Bacchus; Hellamcus was a poetical hi- 
ſtorian; and Acuſilaus graved genealogies on 
plates of braſs. Pictor, who is called by Livy 
* ſcriptorum antiquiſſimus, publiſhed, I think, 
ſome thort annals of his own time. Neither he 
nor Piſo could have ſufficient materials for the 
hiſtory of Rome; nor Cato, I preſume, even for 
the antiquities of Italy. The Romans, with the 
other people of that country, were then juſt ri- 
ſing out of barbarity, and growing acquainted 
with letters; for thoſe that the Grecian colonies 
might bring into Sicily and the ſouthern parts 
of Italy, ſpread little, or laſted little, and made 
in the whole no figure. And whatever learn- 
mg might have flouriſhed among the ancient 
Etrurians, which was perhaps at moſt nothing 
better than augury, and divination, and ſuperſti- 
tious rites, which were admired and cultivated 
in ignorant ages, even that was almoſt worn out 
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of memory. Pedants, who would impoſe all 
the traditions of the four firſt ages of Rome for 
authentic hiſtory, have inſiſted much on certain 
annals, of which mention is made in the very 
place I have now quoted. Ab initio rerum 
« Romanarum,” ſays the ſame interlocutor, 
e uſque ad P. Mucium pontificem maximum, 
& res omnes ſingulorum annorum mandabat li- 
<« teris pontifex maximus, efferebatque in al- 
« bum, et proponebat tabulam domi, poteſtas 
c ut eſſet populo cognoſcendi; udemque etiam 
© nunc annales maximi nominantur.” But, my 
Lord, be pleaſed to take notice, that the very 
diſtinction I make, is made here between a bare 
annaliſt and an hiſtorian: “ erat hiſtoria nihil 
6 aliud,” in theſe early days, © nifi annalium 
“ confectio.“ Take notice hkewiſe, by the way, 
that Livy, whoſe particular application it had 
been to ſearch into this matter, affirms poſi- 
tively that the greateſt part of all public and pri- 
vate monuments, among which he ſpecifies theſe 
very annals, had been deſtroyed in the ſack of 
Rome by the Gauls: and Plutarch cites Clodius 
for the ſame aſſertion, in the life of Numa Pom- 
pilius. Take notice, in the laſt place, of that 
which is more immediately to our preſent pur- 
_ poſe. Theſe annals could contain nothing more 
than ſhort minutes or memorandums, hung up 
in a table at the pontiff's houſe, like the rules 
of the game in a billiard-room ; and much ſuch 

hiſtory as we have in the epitomes prefixed to 
the books of Livy or of any other hiſtorian, in 
lapidary inſcriptions, or in ſome modern alma- 
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nacks. Materials for hiſtory they were, no doubt; 
but ſcanty and inſufficient: ſuch as thoſe ages 
could produce, when writing and reading were 
accompliſhments ſo uncommon, that the prætor 
was directed by law, clavum pangere, to drive a 
nail into the door of a temple, that the number 
of years might be reckoned by the number of 
nails: ſuch, in ſhort, as we have in monkiſh an- 
naliſts, and other ancient chroniclers of nations 
now in being ; but not ſuch as can entitle the 
authors of them to be called hiſtorians, nor can 
enable others to write hiſtory in that fulneſs in 


which it muſt be written to become a leflon of 


ethics and politics, The truth is, nations, like 
men, have their infancy; and the few paſſages 
of that time, which they retain, are not ſuch as 
deſerved moſt to be remembered; but ſuch as, 
being moſt proportioned to that age, made the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſions on their minds. In thoſe 
nations that preſerve their dominion long and 
grow up to manhood, the elegant as well as the 
neceflary arts and ſciences are improved to ſome 
degree of perfection: and hiſtory, that was at 
firſt intended only to record the names, or per- 
haps the general characters of ſome famous men, 
and to tranſmit in groſs the remarkable events 
of every age to poſterity, is raiſed to anſwer an- 
other and a nobler end. 

II. Thus it happened among the Greeks ; 
but much more among the Romans, notwith- 
ſtanding the prejudices in favour of the former 
even among the latter. I have ſometimes 
thought, that Virgil might have juſtly aſcribed 20 
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his countrymen the praife of writing hiſtory 
better, as well as that of affording the nobleſt 
ſubjects for it, in thoſe famous verſes *, where 
the different excellencies of the two nations are 
fo finely touched : but he would have weaken- 
ed perhaps by lengthening, and have flattened 
the climax. Open Herodotus ; you are enter- 
tained by an agreeable ſtory-teller, who meant 
to entertain, and nothing more. Read Thucy- 
dides or Xenophon : you are taught indeed as 
well as entertained ; and the ſtateſman or the 
general, the philoſopher or the orator, ſpeaks to 
you in every page. They wrote on ſubjects on 
which they were well informed, and they treat- 
ed them fully: they maintained the dignity of 
hiſtory; and thought it beneath them to vamp 
up old traditions, like che writers of their age 
and country, and to be the trumpeters of a 
lying antiquity. The Cyropædia of Xenophon 
may be objected, perhaps: but if he gave it for 
a romance, not an hiſtory, as he might for aught 
we can tell, it is out of the caſe; and if he gave 
it for an hiſtory, not a romance, I ſhould pre- 
fer his authority to that of Herodotus or any o- 
ther of his countrymen, But however this 
might be, and whatever merit we may juſtly 
aſcribe to theſe two writers, who were almoſt 
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ſingle in their kind, and who treated but ſmall 
portions of hiſtory; certain it is in general, that 
the levity as well as loquacity of the Greeks made 


them incapable of keeping up to the true ſtandard 


of hiſtory; and even Polybius and Diony ſius of 
Halicarnaſſus muſt bow to the great Roman au- 
thors. Many principal men of that common- 
wealth wrote memorials of their own actions and 
times: Sy/la, Ceſar, Labienus, Pollio, Auguſtus, 
and others. What writers of memorials, what 
compilers of the materia hiſtorica, were theſe ! 
What genius was neceflary to finiſh up the pic- 
tures that ſuch maſters had ſketched ! Rome af- 
forded men that were equal to the taſk. Let the 
remains, the precious remains, of Salluſt, of Li- 
vy, and of Tacitus, witneſs this truth. When 


Tacitus wrote, even the appearances of virtue 


had been long proſcribed, and taſte was grown 
corrupt as well as manners. Yet hiſtory pre- 
ſerved her integrity, and her luſtre. She pre- 
ſerved them in the writings of ſome whom Ta- 
citus mentions, in none perhaps more than his 
own ; every line of which out-weighs whole 


pages of ſuch a rhetor as Famianus Strada. I 


ſingle him out among the moderns, becauſe he 
had the fooliſh preſumption to cenſure Tacitus, 
and to write hiſtory himſclt; and your Lordſhip 
will forgive this ſhort excurſion in honour of a 

favourite author. D 9271 | 
What a ſchool of private and public virtue 
had been opened to us at the reſurrection of 
learning, if the latter hiſtorians of the common- 
wealth, and the firſt of the ſucceeding monarchy, 
H 3 had 
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had come down to us entire? The few that are 
come down, though broken and imperfect, com- 
poſe the beſt body of hiſtory that we have; nay, 
the only body of ancient hiſtory that deſerves 
to be an object of ſtudy. It fails us indeed moſt 
at that remarkable and fatal period, where our 
reaſonable curioſity is raiſed the higheſt. Livy 
employed five-and forty books to bring his hi- 
ſtory down to the end of the ſixth century, and 
the breaking out of the third Punic war: but 
he employed ninety-five to bring it down from 
thence to the death of Drufus ; that is, through 
the courſe of one hundred and twenty or thirty 
years. Apian, Dion Caſſius, and others, nay, 
even Plutarch included, make us but poor a- 
mends for what 1s loſt of Livy. Among all the 
adventitious helps by which we endeavour to 
. ſupply this loſs in ſome degree, the beſt are thoſe 
that we find ſcattered up and down in the works 
of Tully. His Orations particularly, and his 
Letters, contain many curious anecdotes and 
inſtructive reflections, concerning the intrigues 
and machinations that were carried on againſt 
liberty, from Cataline's conſpiracy to Cz/ar's. 
The ſtate of the government, the conſtitution 
and temper of the ſeveral parties, and the cha- 
racters of the principal perſons who figured at 
that time on the public ſtage, are to be ſeen 
there in a ſtronger and truer light than they 
would have appeared perhaps if he had writ 
purpoſely on this ſubject, and even in thoſe me- 
morials which he ſomewhere promiſes Atticus 
to write: * Excudam aliquod Heraclidium o- 
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« pus, quod lateat in theſauris tuis.“ He would 
hardly have unmaſked in ſuch a work, as freely 
as in familiar occaſional letters, Pompey, Cato, 
Brutus, nay, himſelf ; the four men 1 Rome, 
on whoſe praiſes he dwelt with the greateſt com- 
placency. The age in which Livy flouriſhed, 
abounded with ſuch materials as theſe : they 


were freſh, they were authentic; it was eaſy to 


rocure them, it was ſafe to employ them. How 
he did employ them in executing the ſecond 
part of his deſign, we may judge by his execu- 
tion of the firſt : and I own to your Lordſhip, 
I ſhould be glad to exchange, if it were poſſible, 
what we have of this hiſtory for what we have 
not. Would you not be glad, my Lord, to 
ſee, in one ſtupendous draught, the whole pro- 
greſs of that government from liberty to ſervi- 
tude? the whole ſeries of cauſes and effects, ap 
parent and real, public and private? thoſe which 
all men ſaw, and all good men lamented and 
oppoled at the time; and thoſe which were fo 
diſguiſed to the prejudices, to the partialities of 
a divided people, and even to the corruption of 
mankind, that many did not, and that many 
could pretend they did not, diſcern them, till it 
was too late to reſiſt them? I am ſorry to ſay it, 
this part of the Roman ſtory would be not only 
more curious and more authentic than the for- 
mer, but of more immediate and more impor- 
tant application to the preſent ſtate of Britain, 
But it is loſt : the loſs is irreparable, and your 
Lordſhip will not blame me for deploring it. 
III. They who ſet up for ſcepticiſm may not 
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regret the loſs of ſuch an hiſtory : but this I 
will be bold to aſſert to them, that an hiſtory 
muſt be writ on tliis plan, and muſt aim at leaſt 
at theſe perfections, or it will anſwer ſufficient- 
ly none of the intentions of hiſtory. That it will 
not anſwer ſufficiently the intention I have in- 
ſiſted upon in theſe letters, that of inſtructing 
poſterity by the example of former ages, is mani- 
feſt: and think it is as manifeſt, that an hiſtory 
cannot be ſaid even to relate faithfully and in- 
form us truly, that does not relate fully and in- 
form us of all that is neceſſary to make a truc 
judgment concerning the matters contained in 
it. Naked fads, without the cauſes that pro- 
duced them and the circumſtances that accom- 
panied them, are not ſufficient to characteriſe 
actions or counſels. The nice degrees of wil- 
dom and of folly, of virtue and of vice, will 
not only be undiſcoverable in them; but we 
muſt be very often unable to determine under 
which of theſe characters they fall in general. 
The ſceptics I am ſpeaking of are therefore guil- 
ty of this abſurdity : the nearer an hiſtory comes 
to the true idea of hiſtory, the better it informs 
and the more it inſtructs us, the more worthy 
to be rejected it appears to them. I have ſaid 
and allowed enough to content any reaſonable 
man about the uncertainty of hiſtory. I have 
owned that the beſt are defective; and 1 will add 
in this place an obſervation which did not, 1 
think, occur to me before. Conjecture is not 
always diſtinguiſhed, perhaps, as it ought to be; 
lo that an ingenious writer may ſometintes do 
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very innocently, what a malicious writer does 
yery criminally as often as he dares, and as his 
malice requires it ; he may account for events 


after they have happened, by a ſyſtem of cauſes 


and conduct that did not really produce them, 


though it might poſſibly or even probably have 
produced them. But this obſervation, like ſe- 
veral others, becomes a reaſon for examining 
and comparing authorities ; and for preferring 
ſome, not for rejecting all. Davila, a noble 
hiſtorian ſurely, and one whom I ſhould not 


ſcruple to confeſs equal in many reſpects to Li- 


, as I ſhould not ſcruple to prefer his coun- 
tryman Guicciardin to Thucydides in every re- 
ſpect; Davila, my Lord, was accuſed, from 
the firſt publication of his hiſtory, or at leaſt 


was ſuſpected, of too much refinement and ſub- 


_ tilty, in developing the ſecret motives of actions, 


in laying the cauſes of events too deep, and de- 
ducing them often through a ſeries of progreſ- 
ſion too complicated and too artiſtly wrought. 
But yet the ſuſpicious perſon who ſhould reject 


this hiſtorian upon ſuch general inducements as 


theſe, would have no grace to oppoſe his ſuſpi- 
cions to the authority of the firſt duke of Eper- 
non, who had been an actor, and a principal ac- 
tor too, in many of the ſcenes that Davila re- 
cites. Girard, ſecretary to this duke, and no 
contemptible biographer, relates, that this hi- 
ſtory came down to the place where the old man 
reſided in Gaſcony, a little before his death; 

that he read it to him; that the duke confirmed 
the truth of the narrations in it, and ſeemed on- 


ly 
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ſurpriſed by what means the author could be 
ſo well informed of the moſt ſecret councils and 
meaſures of thoſe times. 

IV. I have ſaid enough on this head; and 
your Lordſhip may be induced perhaps, by 
what I have ſaid, to think with me, that ſuch 
hiſtories as theſe, whether ancient or modern, 
deſerve alone to be ſtudied, Let us leave the 
credulous learned to write hiſtory without ma- 
terials, or to ſtudy thoſe who do ſo; to wrangle 
about ancient traditions, and to ring different 
changes on the ſame ſet of bells. Let us leave 
the ſceptics, in modern as well as ancient hi- 
ſtory, to triumph in the notable diſcovery of the 
ides of one month miſtaken for the kalends of 
another, or in the various dates and contradic- 
tory circumſtances which they find in weekly 
gazettes and monthly mercuries. Whilſt they 
are thus employed, your Lordſhip and I will 
proceed, if you pleaſe, to conſider more cloſe- 
ly than we have yet done, the rule mentioned 
above ; that, I mean, of uſing diſcernment and 
choice in the ſtudy of the moſt authentic hi- 
ſtory ; that of not wandering in the light, which 
is as neceſſary as that of not groping in the 
dark. | 

Man is the ſubject of every hiſtory; and to 
know him well, we muſt ſee him and conſider 
him, as hiſtory alone can preſent him to us, in 
every age, In every country, in every ſtate, in 
life and in death. Hiſtory, therefore, of all 
kinds, of civilized and uncivilized, of ancient 


and modern nations, in ſhort all hiſtory that 
| de- 
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deſcends to a ſufficient detail of human actions 
and characters, is uſeful to bring us acquainted 
with our ſpecies, nay with ourſelves. To teach 
and to inculcate the general principles of virtue, 
and the general rules of wiſdom and good poli- 
cy which reſult from ſuch details of actions and 
characters, comes for the moſt part, and al- 
ways ſhould come, expreſsly and directly into 
the deſign of thoſe who are capable of giving 
ſuch details: and therefore, whilſt they narrate 


as hiſtorians, they hint often as philoſophers 


they put into our hands, as it were, on every 
proper occaſion, the end of a clue, that ſerves 
to remind us of ſearching, and to guide us in 
the ſearch of that truth which the example be- 
fore us either eſtabliſhes or illuſtrates. If a vri- 
ter neglects this part, we are able however to 
ſupply his neglect by our own attention and in- 
duſtry: and when he gives us a good hiſtory 
of Peruvians or Mexicans, of Chineſe or Tar- 
tars, of Muſcovites or Negroes, we may blame 
him, but we muſt blame ourſelves much more, 
if we do not make it a good leſſon of philoſo- 
phy. This being the general uſe of hiſtory, it 
is not to be neglected. Every one may make 
it, who is able to read, and to reflect on what 
he reads: and every one who makes it will 
find, in his degree, the benefit that ariſes from 
an early acquaintance contracted in this manner 
with mankind. We are not only paſſengers or 
ſojourners in this world, but we are abſolute 
ſtrangers at the firſt ſteps we make in it. Our 
guides are often ignorant, often unfaithful. By 
cath | this 
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this map of the country, which hiſtory ſpreads 
before us, we may learn, if we pleaſe, to guide 
ourſelves. In our journey through it, we are 
beſet on every ſide. We are beſieged ſome- 
times even in our ſtrongeſt holds. Terrors and 
temptations, conducted by the paſſions of other 
men, aſſault us; and our own paſſions, that 
correſpond with theſe, betray us. Hiſtory is a 
collection of the journals of thoſe who have tra- 
velled through the ſame country, and been ex- 

ſed to the ſame accidents : and their good 
and their ill ſucceſs are equally inſtructive. In 
this purſuit of knowledge, an immenſe field is o- 
pened to us: general hiſtories, ſacred and pro- 
ſane ; the hiſtories of particular countries, par- 
ticular events, particular orders, particular men ; 
memorials, anecdotes, travels. But we mult 
not ramble in this field without diſcernment or 
choice, nor even with theſe muſt we ramble too 
long. 

As to the choice of authors, who have writ 
on all theſe various ſubjects, ſo much has been 
ſaid by learned men concerning all thoſe that 
deſerve attention, and their ſeveral characters 
are ſo well eſtabliſhed, that it would be a fort of 
pedantic affectation to lead your Lordſhip thro' 
ſo voluminous, and at the ſame time fo eaſy, a 
detail. I paſs it over therefore, in order to ob- 
ſerve, that as ſoon as we have taken this general 
view of mankind, and of the courſe of human 
affairs in different ages and different parts of 
the world, we ought to apply, and, the ſhort- 
neſs of human life conſidered, to confine our- 
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ſelves almoſt entirely, in our ſtudy of hiſtory, to 
ſuch hiſtories as have an immediate relation to 
our profeſſions, or to our rank and ſituation in 
the ſociety to which we belong. Let me inſtance 
in the profeſſion of divinity, as the nobleſt and 
the moſt important. 

1.) I have ſaid ſo much concerning the ſhare 
which divines of all religions have taken in the 
corruption of hiſtory, that I ſhould have anathe- 
mas pronounced againſt me, no doubt, in the 
eaſt and the weſt, by the dairo, the mufti, and 
the pope, it theſe letters were ſubmitted to ec- 
clefiaſtical cenſure ; for ſurely, my Lord, the 
clergy have a better title than the ſons. of A- 
pollo, to be called © genus irritabile vatum.“ 
What would it be, if I went about to ſhew, 
how many of the Chriſtian clergy abuſe, by miſ- 
repreſentation and falſe quotation, the hiſtory 
they can no longer corrupt? And yet this taſk 
would not be even to me an hard one. But as I 
mean to ſpeak, in this place, of Chriſtian divines 
alone; ſo I mean to ſpeak of ſuch of them par- 
ticularly as may be called divines without any 
ſneer ; of ſuch of them, for ſome ſuch I think 
there are, as believe themſelves, and would 
have mankind believe ; not for temporal but 
ſpiritual intereſt, not for the ſake of the clergy 
but for the ſake of mankind. Now it has been 
long matter of aſtoniſhment to me, how ſuch 
perſons as theſe could take ſo much filly pains 
to eſtabliſh myſtery on metaphyſics, revelation 
on philoſophy, and matters of fact on abſtract 
reaſoning ? A religion founded on the authori- 
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ty of a divine miſſion, confirmed by propheſies 
and miracles, appeals to facts: and the facts 
muſt be proved as all other facts that paſs for 
authentic are proved; for faith, ſo reaſonable 
after this proof, is abſurd before it. If they are 
thus proved, the religion will prevail without 
the aſſiſtance of ſo much profound reaſoning : 
tf they are not thus proved, the authority of it 
will fink in the world even with this aſſiſtance. 
The divines object in their diſputes with atheiſts, 
and they object very juſtly, that theſe men re- 
quire improper proots, proofs that are not ſuit- 
ed to the nature of the ſubject, and then cavil 
that ſuch proofs are not furniſhed. But what 
then do they mean, to fall into the ſame abſur- 
dity themſelves in their diſputes with Theiſts, 
and to din improper proots in ears that are open 
to proper proofs? The matter is of great mo- 
ment, my Lord; and I make no excule for the 
zeal which obliges me to dwell alittle on it. A 
{ſerious and honeſt application to the ſtudy of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and every part of profane 
hiſtory and chronology relative to it, is incum- 
bent on ſuch reverend perſons as are here ſpo- 
ken of, on a double account: becauſe hiſtory 
alone can furniſh the proper proofs, that the 
religion they teach is of God; and becauſe the 
unfair manner, in which theſe proofs have been 
and are daily furniſhed, creates prejudices, and 
gives advantages againſt Chriſtianity that require 
to be removed. No ſcholar will dare to deny, 
that falſe hiſtory, as well as ſham miracles, has 
been employed to propagate Chriſtianity for- 


merly: 
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merly : and whoever examines the writers of 
our own age, will find the ſame abuſe of hiſtory 
continued. Many and many inſtances of this 
abuſe might be produced. It is grown into cu- 
ſtom; writers copy one another; and tle mi- 
ſtake that was committed, or the falſchood that 
was invented by one, is adopted by hundreds. 
Abbadie ſays in his famous book, that the go- 
ſpel of St Matthew is cited by Clemens biſhop of 
Rome, a diſciple of the Apoſtles; that Barna- 
on cites it in his epiſtle; that Ignatius and Po- 
lycarpe receive it; and that the ſame tathers, 
at give teſtimony for Matthew, give it hke- 
wiſe for Mark. Nay, your Lordſhip will find, 
believe, that the preſent biſhop of London, in 
his third paſtoral letter, ſpeaks to the ſame ef- 
fect. I will not trouble you nor myſelf with any 
more inſtances of the ſame kind. Let this, 
which occurred to me as I was writing, ſuffice. 
It may well ſuffice; for I preſume the fact ad- 
vanced by the miniſter and the biſhop, is a mi- 
ſtake. If the fathers of the firſt century do 
mention ſome paſſages that are agreeable to 
what we read in our Evangeliſts, will it follow 


that theſe fathers had the ſame goſpels before 


them? To fay fo, is a manifeſt abuſe of hiſtory, 
and quite incxcuſable in writers that knew, or 
ſhould have known, that theſe fathers made uſe 
of other goſpels, wherein ſuch paſſages might 


be contained, or they might be preſerved in un- 


written tradition. Beſides which, I could almoſt 
venture to affirm, that theſe fathers of the firſt 
century do not N name the goſpels we 
have 
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have of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Fohn. To 
the two reaſons that have been given why thoſe 
who make divinity their profeſſion ſhould ſtudy 
hiſtory, particularly eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, with 
an honeſt and ſerious application, in order to 
ſupport Chriſtianity againſt the attacks of unbe- 
hevers, and to remove the doubts and preju- 
dices that the unfair proceedings of men of their 
own order have raiſed in minds candid but not 
implicit, willing to be informed but curious to 
examine; to theſe, I ſay, we may add another 

conſideration that ſeems to me of no ſmall im- 
portance. Writers of the Roman religion have 

attempted to ſhew, that the text of the holy writ 
is on many accounts inſufficient to be the ſole 
_ criterion of orthodoxy : I apprehend, too, that 
they have ſhewn it. Sure I am that experience, , 
from the firſt promulgation of Chriſtianity to 
this hour, ſhews abundantly with how much eaſe 
and ſucceſs the moſt oppoſite, the moſt extra- 
vagant, nay, the moſt impious opinions, and the 
molt contradictory faiths, may be founded on 
the ſame text, and plauſibly defended by the 
fame authority. Writers of the reformed reli- 
gion have erected their batteries againſt tradi- 
tion; and the only difficulty they had to encoun- 
ter in this enterpriſe, lay in levelling and point- 
ing their cannon ſo as to avoid demoliſhing in 
one common ruin, the traditions they retain, 
and thoſe they reject. Each fide has been em- 
ployed to weaken the cauſe, and explode the ſy- 
ſtem, of his adverſary : and, whilſt they have 


been lo employed, * have Jointly laid their 
axcs 
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axes to the root of Chriſtianity: for thus men 


will be apt to reaſon upon what they have ad- 
vanced. * If the text has not that authenticity, 
« clearneſs, and preciſion, which are neceſſary 
« to eſtabliſh it as a divine and a certain rule of 
faith and practice; and if the tradition of the 
« church, from the firſt ages of it till the days of 
Luther and Calvin, has been corrupted itſelf, 
« and has ſerved to corrupt the faith and practice 
« of Chriſtians ; there remains at this time no 
« ſtandard at all of Chriſtianity. By conſe- 
« quence, either this religion was not originally 
« of divine inſtitution; or elſe God has not pro- 


„ vided effectually for preſerving the genuine 


« purity of it, and the gates of hell have actu- 
« ally prevailed, in contradiction to his promiſe, 
« againſt the church.” The beſt effect of this 
reaſoning that can be hoped for, is, that men 
ſhould fall into theiſm, and ſubſcribe to the firſt 
ition ; he muſt be worſe than an atheiſt 

who can affirm the laſt. The dilemma is ter- 
rible, my Lord. Party-zeal and private intereſt 
have formed it ; the common intereſt of Chri- 
ſtianity is deeply concerned to ſolve it. Now, 
I preſume, it can never be ſolved without a 
more accurate examination, not only of the 
Chriſtian, but of the Jewiſh ſyſtem, than learn- 
ed men have been hitherto impartial enough 
and ſagacious enough to take, or honeſt enough 
to communicate. Whilſt the authenticity and 
ſenſe of the text of the Bible remain as diſpu- 
table, and whilſt the tradition of the church re- 
mains as problematical, to ſay no worſe, as the 
+ I immenſe 
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immenſe labours of the Chriſtian divines in ſe- 
veral communions have made them appear to 
be; Chriſtianity may lean on the civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical power, and be ſupported by the for- 
cible influence of education; but the proper 
force of religion, that force which ſubdues the 
mind and awes the conſcience by conviction, 
will be wanting. 

I had reaſon, therefore, to produce divinity, 
as one inſtance of thoſe profeſſions that require 
a particular application to the ſtudy of ſome par- 
ticular parts of hiſtory ; and ſince I have faid fo 
much on the ſubje& in my zeal for Chriſtianity, 
I will add this further. The reſurrection of let- 
ters was a fatal period; the Chriſtian ſyſtem has 
been attacked, and wounded too, very ſeverely, 
ſince that time. The defence has been better 
made, indeed, by modern divines, than it had 
been by ancient fathers and apologiſts. The 
moderns have inventednew methods of defence, 
and have abandoned ſome poſts that were not 
tenable : but ſtill there are others, in defending 
which, they he under great diſadvantages. Such 
are various facts, piouſly believed in former times; 
but on which the truth of Chriſtianity has been 
reſted very imprudently in more enlightened 
ages; becaule the falſity of ſome and the grols 
improbability of others are ſo evident, that, in- 
ſtead of anſwering the purpoſe for which they 
were invented, they have rendered the whole 
tenor of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory and tradition pre- 
carious, ever ſince a ſtrict but juſt application of 
the rules of criticiſm has been made to them. a 
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touch theſe things lightly; but if your Lordſhip 
reflects upon them, you will find reaſon, per- 


haps, to think as I do, that it is high time the 


clergy in all Chriſtian communions ſhould join 
their forces, and eſtabliſh thoſe hiſtorical facts, 
which are the foundations of the whole ſyſtem, 
on clear and unqueſtionable hiſtorical authority, 


ſuch as they require in all caſes of moment from 


others; reject candidly what cannot be thus 
eſtabliſhed ; and purſue their inquiries in the 
ſame ſpirit of truth through all the ages of the 
church ; without any regard to hiſtorians, fa- 
thers, or councils, more than they are ſtrictly 
entitled to on the face of what they have tranſ- 
mitted to us on their own conſiſtency, and on 
the concurrence of other authority, Our pa- 
ſtors would be thus, I preſume, much better 
employed than they generally are. Thoſe of the 
clergy who make religion merely a trade, who 
regard nothing more than the ſubſiſtence it af- 
fords them, or, in higher life, the wealth and 


power they enjoy by the means of it, may ſay 


to themſelves, that it will laſt their time, or that 
policy and reaſons of ſtate will preſerve the form 
of a church when the ſpirit of religion is extinct. 
But thoſe whom I mentioned above; thoſe who 
act for ſpiritual, not temporal ends; and are de- 
firous that men ſhould believe and practiſe the 
doQrines of Chriſtianity, as well as go to church 
and pay tithes ; will feel and own the weight of 
ſuch conſiderations as theſe ; and agree, that 
however the people have been, and may be ſtill, 
amuſed, yet Chriſtianity has been in decay ever 
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fince the reſurrection of letters; and that it can- 
not be ſupported as it was ſupported before that 
ra, nor by any other way than that which J 
propoſe, and which a due application to the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, chronology, and criticiſm, 
would enable our divines to purſue, no doubt, 
with ſuccels. 1 5 

I might inſtance, in other profeſſions, the o- 
bligation men lie under of applying themſelves 
to certain parts of hiſtory, and I can hardly for. 
bear doing it in that of the Law; in its nature, 
the nobleſt and moſt beneficial to mankind; in 
its abuſe and debaſement, the moſt ſordid and 
the moſt pernicious. A lawyer now is nothing 
more, I ſpeak of ninety-nine in an hundred at 
leaſt, to uſe ſome of Tully's words, . niſi legu- 
& Jeius quidam cautus, et acutus præco acti. 
© onum, cantor formularum, auceps ſyllaba- 
„rum.“ But there have been lawyers that 
were orators, philoſophers, hiſtorians : there 
have been Bacons and Clarendons, my Lord, 
There will be none ſuch any more, till, in ſome 
better age, true ambition or the love of fame 
prevails over avarice; and till men find leiſure 
and encouragement to prepare themſelves for 
the exerciſe of this profeſſion, by climbing up 

to the vantage N ſo my lord Bacon calls 
it, of ſcience; inſtead of grovelling all their lives 
below, in a mean, but gainful application to al 
the little arts of chicane. Till this happen, the 
profeſſion of the law will ſcarce deſerve to be 
ranked among the learned profeſſions: and when: 
ever it happens, one of the vantage grounds, - 
whic 
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which men muſt climb, is metaphyſical, and 
the other hiſtorical, knowledge. They muſt pry 
into the ſecret receſſes of the human heart, and 
become well acquainted with the whole moral 
world, that they may diſcover the abſtract rea- 
ſon ef all laws; and they muſt trace the laws of 
icular ſtates, eſpecially of their own, from 
. the firſt rough ſketches to the more perfect 
es draughts; from the firſt cauſes or occaſions that 
r. produced them, through all the effects, good 
and bad, that they produced. But I am run- 
in ning inſenſibly into a ſubject, which would de- 
nd tain me too long from one that relates more im- 
ng mediately to your Lordſhip, and with which I 
at intend to conclude this long letter. 
u- 050 I paſs from the conſideration of thoſe pro- 
ti. ſeſlions to which particular parts or kinds of hi- 
13- ſtory ſeem to belong: and I come to ſpeak of 
dat the ſtudy of hiſtory, as a neceſſary mean to pre- 
re pare men for the difcharge of that duty which 
d. they owe to their country, and which is com- 
ne mon to all the members of every ſociety that is 
ne MW conſtituted according to the rules of right rea- 
re fon, and with a due regard to the common good. 
for 1 have met in St ReaPs works, or ſome o- 
up W ther French book, with a ridicule caſt on pri- 
ls vate men who make hiſtory a political ſtudy, or 
e who apply themſelves. in any manner to affairs 
al | of ſtate. But the reflection is too general. In 
he governments ſo arbitrary by their conſtitution, 
de that the will of the prince is not only the ſu- 
n: preme but the ſole law, it is fo far from being a 


to duty, that it may be dangerous, and muſt be im- 
ch I 3 pertinent, 
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rtinent, in men who are not called by the 
prince to the adminiſtration of public affairs, to 
concern themſelves about it, or to fit themſelves 
for it. The ſole vocation there is the favour of 
the court: and whatever deſignation God makes 
by the talents he beſtows, though it may ſerve, 
which it ſeldom ever does, to direct the choice 
of the prince; yet I preſume that it cannot be- 
come a reaſon to particular men, or create a 
duty on them, to devote themſelves to the pu- 
blic ſervice. Look on the Turkiſh government, 
Bee a fellow taken from rowing in a common 
aſſage-boat, by the caprice of the prince: ſee 
bim inveſted next day with all the power the ſol- 
dans took under the caliphs, or the mayors of 
the palace under the ſucceſſors of Clovis : fee a 
whole empire governed by the ignorance, incx- 
rience, and arbitrary will, of this tyrant, and 

a few other ſubordinate tyrants as ignorant and 
unexperienced as himſelf. In France, indeed, 
though an abſolute government, things go a lit- 
tle better. Arts and ſciences are encouraged, 
and here and there an example may be found of a 
man who has riſen by ſome extraordinary talents, 
amidſt innumerable examples of men who have 
arrived at the greateſt honours and higheſt poſts 
by no other merit than that of aſſiduous fawn- 
ing attendances, or of {kill in ſome deſpicable 
puerile amuſement ; in training waſps, for in- 
ſtance, to take regular flights like hawks, and 
ſtoop at flies. The nobility of France, like the 
children of tribute among the ancient Saracens 
and modern Turks, are ſet apart for wars, They 
| arc 
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arebred to make love, to hunt, and to fight: and, 
if any of them ſhould acquire knowledge ſupe- 
rior to this, they would acquire that which might 
be prejudicial to themſelves, but could not be- 
come beneficial to their country. The affairs of 
ſtate are truſted to other hands. Some have ri- 
ſen to them by drudging long in buſineſs: ſome 
have been made miniſters almoſt in the cradle: 
and the whole power of the government has 
been abandoned to others in the dotage of life. 
There is a monarchy, an abſolute monarchy too, 
I mean that of China, wherein the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government is carried on, under the 
direction of the prince, ever ſince the dominion 
of the Tartars has been eſtabliſhed, by ſeveral 
claſſes of Mandarins, and according to the deli- 
beration and advice of ſeveral orders of coun- 
cils: the admiſſion to which claſſes and orders, 


depends on the abilities of the candidates, as 


their riſe in them depends on the behaviour they 
hold, and the improvements they make after- 
wards. Under ſuch a government, it is neither 
impertinent nor ridiculous, in any of the ſub- 
jets who are invited by their circumſtances, or 
puſhed to it by their talents, to make the hiſtory 
of their own and of other countries a political 
ſtudy, and to fit themſelves by this and all other 
ways for the ſervice of the public. It is not dan- 
gerous neither; or an honour, that outweighs 


the danger, attends it; ſince private men have 


a right by the ancient conſtitution of this go- 
vernment, as well as councils of ſtate, to repre- 
ſent to the prince the abuſes of his adminiſtra- 

I 4 tion. 
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tion. But ſtill men have not there the fame oc- 
caſion to concern themſelves in the affairs of the 
ſtate, as the nature of a free government gives 
to the members of it. In our own country, for 
in our own the forms of a free government at 
leaſt are hitherto preſerved, men are not only 
deſigned for the public ſervice by the circum- 
ſtances of their ſituation, and their talents, all 
which may happen in others: but they are de- 
ſigned to it by their birth in many caſes; and in 
all caſes they may dedicate themſelves to this 
ſervice, and take, in different degrees, ſome 
ſhare in it, whether they are called to it by the 
prince or no, In abſolute governments, all pu- 
blic ſervice is to the prince, and he nominates 
all thoſe that ſerve the public. In free govern- 
ments, there is a diſtinct and a principal ſervice 
due to the ſtate. Even the king, of ſuch a li- 
mited monarchy as ours, is but the firſt ſervant 
of the people. Among his ſubjects, ſome are 
appointed by the conſtitution, and others are elec- 
ted by the people, to carry on the exerciſe of 
the legiſlative power jointly with him, and to 
controul the executive power independently on 
him. Thus, your Lordſhip is born a member 
of that order of men, in whom a third part of 
the ſupreme power of the government reſides: 
and your right to the exerciſe of the power be- 
longing to this order not being yet opened, you 
are choſen into another body of men, who have 
different power and a different conſtitution, but 
who poſſeſs another third part of the ſupreme 
legiſlative authority, for as long a time as the 
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commiſſion or truſt delegated to them by the 
people laſts, Free-men, who are neither born 
to the firſt, nor elected to the laſt, have a right 
however to complain, to repreſent, to petition, 
and, I add, even to do more in caſes of the ut- 
moſt extremity. For ſure there cannot be a 
greater abſurdity, than to affirm, that the people 
have a remedy in reſiſtance, when their prince 
attempts to enſlave them; but that they have 
none, when their repreſentatives ſell themſelves 
and them. 

The ſum of what I have been ſaying is, that, 
in free governments, the public ſervice is not 
confined to thoſe whom the prince appoints to 
different poſts in the adminiſtration under kim; 
that there the care of the ſtate is the care of 
multitudes; that many are called to it in a par- 
ticular manner by their rank, and by other cir- 
cumſtances of their fituation ;---and that even 
thole whom the prince appoints are not only 
anſwerable to him; but, like him, and before 
him, to the nation, for their behaviour in their 
ſeyeral poſts. It can never be impertinent nor 
ridiculous therefore in ſuch a country, whatever 
it might be in the abbot of St ReaPs, which 
was Savoy I think; or in Peru, under the In- 


cas, where, Garcilaſſo de la Vega ſays, it was 
lawful for none but the nobility to ſtudy---for 


men of all degrees to inſtru& themſelves in 
thoſe affairs wherein they may be actors, or 
judges of thoſe that act, or controulers of thoſe 
that judge. On the contrary, it is incumbent 


on every man to inſtruct himſelf, as well as the 


means 
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means and opportunities he has permit, concern- 
ing the nature and intereſts of the governments, 
and thoſe rights and duties that belong to him, 
or to his ſuperiors, or to his inferiors. This in 
general ; but in particular, it 1s certain, that the 
obligations under which we lie to ſerve our 
country increaſe, in proportion to the ranks we 
hold, and the other circumſtances of birth, for- 
tune, and that ſituation that call us to this ſer- 
vice; and, above all, to the talents which God 
has given us to perform it. 

It is in this view that I ſhall addreſs to your 
Lordſhip whatever I have further to ſay on the 
ſtudy of hiſtory. | 


9, WE. Of ot oo u. 


From what period Modern Hiſtory is peculiarly 
uſeful to the ſervice of our country, v2. 
8 the end of the fifteenth century to the pre- 
ent. | 

The diviſion of this into three particular pe- 
riods : 

In order to a ſketch of the hiſtory and ſtate of 
Europe from that time, 


Ince then you are, my Lord, by your birth, 
by the nature of our government, and by 


the talents God has given you, attached for life 
to the ſervice of your country ; fince genius a- 
lone cannot enable you to go through this ſer- 

: vice 
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vice with honour to yourſelf and advantage to 
your country, whether you ſupport or whether 
you oppoſe the adminiſtrations that ariſe ; ſince 
a great ſtock of knowledge, acquired betimes 
and continually improved, is neceſſary to this 
end; and ſince one part of this ſtock muſt be 
collected from the ſtudy of hiſtory, as the other 
part is to be gained by obſervation and expe- 
rience ; I come now to ſpeak to your Lordſhip 
of ſuch hiſtory as has an immediate relation to 
the great duty and buſineſs of your life, and of 
the method to be obſerved in this ſtudy. The 
notes I have by me, which were of ſome little 
uſe thus far, ſerve me no farther, and 1 have no 
books to conſult. No matter; I ſhall be able 
to explain my thoughts without their aſſiſtance, 
and leſs liable to be tedious. I hope to be as 
full and as exact on memory alone, as the man- 
ner in which I ſhall treat the ſubject requires me 
. | 

I fay then, that, however cloſely affairs are 
linked together in the progreſlion of govern- 
ments, and how much ſoever events that fol- 
low are dependent on thoſe that precede, the 
whole connexion diminiſhes to ſight as the chain 
lengthens ; till at laſt it ſeems to be broken, and 
the links that are continued from that point 
bear no proportion nor any ſimilitude to the for- 
mer. I would not be underſtood to ſpeak only 
of. thoſe great changes rhat are wrought by a 
concurrence of extraordinary events; for in- 
ſtance, the expulſion of one nation, the deſtruc- 
tion of ane government, and the 3 
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of another: but even of thoſe that are wrought 
in the ſame governments and among the ſame 
people, ſlowly and almoſt imperceptibly, by the 
neceſſary effects of time, and flux condition of 
human affairs. When ſuch changes as theſe 
happen in ſeveral ſtates about the ſame time, 
and conſequently affect other ſtates by their vi- 
cinity, and by many different relations which 
they frequently bear to one another ; then is 
one of thoſe periods formed, at which the chain 
ſpoken of is ſo broken as to have little or no real 
or viſible connexion with that which we ſee 
continue. A new ſituation, different from the 
former, begets new intereſts in the ſame pro- 
rtion of difference; not in this or that parti- 
cular ſtate alone, but in all thoſe that are con- 
cerned by vicinity or other relations, as I ſaid 
Juſt now, in one general ſyſtem of policy. New 
intereſts beget new maxims of government, and 
new methods of conduct. Theſe, in their turns, 
beget new manners, new habits, new cuſtoms. 
The longer this new conſtitution of affairs con- 
- tinues, the more will this difference increaſe : 
and although fome analogy may remain long 
between what preceded and what ſucceeded fuch 
a period, yet will this analogy ſoon become an 
object of mere curioſity, not of profitable en- 
quiry. Such a period therefore is, in the true 
fenſe of the words, an epocha or an zra, a point 
of time at which you ſtop, or from which you 
reckon forward. I fay forward ; becauſe we 
are not to ſtudy in the preſent caſe, as chrono- 
logers compute, backward, Should we perſiſt 
o 
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to carry our reſearches much higher, and to puſh 
them even to ſome other period of the ſame 
kind, we ſhould miſemploy our time; the cauſes 
then laid having ſpent themſelves, the ſeries of 
effects derived from them being over, and our 
concern in both conſequently at an end. But 
a new ſyſtem of cauſes and effects, that ſubſiſts 
in our time, and whereof our conduct is to be 
a part, ariſing at the laſt period; and all that 
paſſes in our time being dependent on what has 
paſſed ſince that period, or being immediately 
relative to it; we are extremely concerned to 
be well informed about all thoſe paſſages. To 
be entirely ignorant about the ages that precede 
this æra, would be ſhameful. Nay, ſome indul- 
gence may be had to a temperate curioſity in 
the review of them. But to be learned about 
them, is a ridiculous affectation in any man who 
means to be uſeful to the preſent age. Down to 
this æra, let us read hiſtory: from this æra, and 
down to our own time, let us ſtudy it. 

The end of the fifteenth century ſeems to be 


juſt ſuch a period as I have been deſcribing, for 


thoſe who live in the eighteenth, and who inha- 
bit the weſtern parts of Europe. A little be- 
fore, or a little after, this point of time, all thoſe 


events happened, and all thoſe revolutions be- 
gan, that have produced fo vaſt a change in the 


manners, cuſtoms, and intereſts of particular 
nations, and in the whole policy, eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, of theſe parts of the world. I muſt 
deſcend here into ſome detail, not of hiſtories, 
collections, or memorials ; for all theſe are well 
qo, enough 
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enough known; and though the contents are in 
the heads of few, the books are in the hands of 
many. But, inſtead of ſhewing your Lordſhip 
where to look, I ſhall coutribute more to your 
entertainment and inſtruction, by marking out, 
as well as my memory will ſerve me to, do it, 
what you are to look for, and by furniſhing a 
kind of clue to your ſtudies. I ſhall give, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, the firſt place to religion. 


A view of the Eccleſiaſtical Government of 
Europe from the mins of the ſixteenth 
century. 


Onzenve then, my Lord, that the demoli- 
tion of the papal throne was not.attempted with 
ſucceſs till the beginning of the fixreenth cen- 
tury. If you are curious to caſt your eyes back, 
you will find Berenger in the eleventh, who was 
ſoon filenced ; Arnoldus in the fame, who was 
ſoon hanged; Valdo in the twelfth, and our Wick- 
li in the fourteenth, as well as others perhaps 
whom I do not recollect. Sometimes the doc- 
trines of the church were alone artacked ; and 
ſometimes the doctrine, the diſcipline, and the 
uſurpations of the Pope. But little fires, kindled 
in corners of a dark world, were ſoon ſtifled by 
that great abettor of Chriſtian unity, the hang- 
man. When they ſpired and blazed out, as in 
the caſe of the Albigeois and of the Huſſites, 
armies were raiſed to extinguiſh them by tor- 
rents of blood; and ſuch ſaints as Dominic, 
with the crucifix i in their hands, inſtigated the 
| troops 


— _— 


troops to the utmoſt barbarity. Your Lordſhip 
will find that the church of Rome was maintain- 
ed by ſuch charitable and ſalutary means, a- 
mong-others, till the period ſpoken of: and you 
will be curious, I am ſure, to inquire how this 
period came to be more fatal to her than any for- 
mer conjuncture. A multitude of circumſtances, 
which-you will eaſily trace in the hiſtories of the 
fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, to go no farther 
back, concurred to bring about this great event; 
and a multitude of others as eaſy to be traced, 
concurred to hinder the demolition from be- 
coming total, and to prop the tottering fabric. 
Among theſe circumſtances, there is one leſs 
complicated and more obvious than others, 
which was of principal and univerſal influence. 
The art of printing had been invented about 
forty or fifty years before the period we fix: 
from that time, the reſurrection of letters ha- 


ſtened on a- pace; and at this period they had 


made great progreſs, and were cultivated with 
great application. Mahomet II. drove them 


out of the eaſt into the weſt; and the Popes 


proved worſe politicians than the Mufties in 
this reſpect. Nicholas V. encouraged learn- 
ing and learned men; Sixtus IV. was, if I mi- 
ſtake not, a great collector of books at leaſt; 
and Leo X. was the patron of every art and 
ſcience, The magicians themſelves broke 
the charm by which they had bound mankind 
for ſo many ages: and the adventure of that 


knight-errant, who, thinking himſelf happy in 


the arms of a celeſtial nymph, found that he 
Was 
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was the miſerable ſlave of an infernal hag, was 
in ſome ſort renewed. As ſoon as the means 
of acquiring and ſpreading information grew 
common, it is no wonder that a ſyſtem was un- 
ravelled, which could not have been woven 
with ſucceſs in any ages but thoſe of _= ig- 
norance and credulous ſuperſtition. I might 
point out to your Lordſhip many other imme- 
diate cauſes; ſome general, like this that I have 
mentioned; and fome particular. The great 
ſchiſm, for inſtance, that ended in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, and in the coun- 
cil of Conſtance, had occaſioned prodigious 
ſcandal. . Two or three vicars of Chri/?, two or 
three infallible heads of the church, roaming 
about the world at a time, furniſhed matter of 
ridicule as well as ſcandal : and whilſt they ap- 
pealed, for ſo they did in effect, to the laity, 
and reproached and excommunicated one ano- 
ther, they taught the world what to think of 
the inſtitution as well as exerciſe of the pa- 
pal authority. The ſame leflon was taught by 
the council of Piſa that preceded, and by that of 
Baſle that followed, the council of Conſtance. 
The horrid crimes of Alexander VI. the ſawey 
ambition of Julius II. the immenſe profuſion 
and ſcandalous exactions of Leo X. all theſe 
events and characters, following in a conti- 
nued ſeries from the beginning of one century, 
prepared the way for the revolution that hap- 
pened in the beginning of the next. The ſtate 
of Germany, the fate of England, and that of 
ps North, were particular cauſes, in theſe ar 
Yau, vera 
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veral countries, of this revolution. Such were 


many remarkable events that happened about 
the ſame time, and a little before it, in theſe 
and in other nations; and ſuch were likewiſe 
the characters of many of the princes of that 
age, ſome of whom favoured the reformation, 
like the elector of Saxony, on a principle of 
conſcience ; and moſt of whom favoured it, juſt 
as others oppoſed it, on a principle of intereſt, 
This your Lordſhip will diſcover manifeſtly to 
have been the caſe; and the ſole difference you 
will find between Henry VIII. and Francis 1. 
one of whom ſeparated from the Pope, as the 
other adhered to him, is this: Henry VIII. di- 
vided, with the ſecular clergy and his people, 
the ſpoil of the Pope, and his ſatellites the 
monks; Francis I. divided, with the Pope, the 
ſpoil of his clergy, ſecular and regular, and of 
his people. With the ſame impartial eye that 
your Lordſhip ſurveys the abuſes of religion, and 
the corruptions of the church as well as court 
of Rome; which brought on the reformation at 
this period; you will obſerve the characters and 
conduct of tlioſe who began, who propagated, 
and who favoured the reformation : and from 
your obiervation of theſe, as well as of the un- 
ſyſtematical manner in which it was carried on 
at ame time in various places, and of the want 
of concert, nay even of charity, among the re- 
formers, you will learn what to think of the ſe- 
veral religions that unite in their oppoſition tothe 
Roman, and yet hate one another moſt heartily ; 
what to think of the ſeveral ſects that have ſprout- 
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ed, like ſuckers, from the ſame great roots; and 
what the true principles are of Proteſtant eccle. 
ſiaſtical policy. This policy had no being till 
Luther made his eſtabliſhment in Germany ; till 
Zwinglius began another in Swiſſerland, which 
Calvin carried on, and, like Americus Veſputius 
who followed Chriſtopher Columbus, robbed the 
firſt adventurer of his honour ; and till the re. 
formation in our country was perfected under 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth. Even Popiſh ec- 
eleſiaſtical policy is no longer the ſame ſince that 
ra. His Holineſs is no longer at the head of 
the whole weſtern church: and to keep the 
part that adheres to him, he is obliged to looſen 
their chains, and to lighten his yoke. The ſpi- 
rit and pretenſions of his court are the ſame, but 
not the power. He governs by expedient and 
management more, and by authority leſs. His 
decrees and his briefs are in danger of being 
refuſed, explained away, or evaded, unleſs he 
negociates their acceptance before he gives 
them, governs in concert with his flock, and 
feeds his ſheep according to their humour and 
intereſt, In ſhort, his excommunications, that 
made the greateſt emperors tremble, are deſpi- 
ſed by the loweſt members of his own commu- 
nion; and the remaining attachment to him has 
been, from this era, rather a political expe- 
dient to preſerve an appearance of unity, than 
a principle of conſcience; whatever ſome bigot- 
ted princes may have thought, whatever ambi- 
tious prelates and hireling ſcribblers may have 
taught, and whatever a people worked up to 
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enthuſiaſm by fanatical preachers may have 
ated. Proots of this would be eaſy to draw, 
not only from the conduct of ſuch princes as 
Ferdinand JI. and Maximilian II. who could ſcarce 
be eſteemed Papiſts though they continued in 
the Pope's communion; but even from that of 
princes who perſecuted their Proteſtant ſubjects 
with great violence. Enough has been faid, I 
think, to ſhew your Lordſhip how little need 
there is of going up higher than the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century in the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
to acquire all the knowledge neceſſary at this 


time in eccleſiaſtical policy, or in civil policy as 


far as it is relative to this. Hiſtorical monu- 
ments of this ſort are in every man's hand, the 
facts are ſufficiently verified, and the entire 
ſcenes lie open to our obſervation: even that 
ſcene of ſolemn refined banter exhibited in the 
council of Trent, impoſes on no man who reads 
Paolo, as well as Pallavicini, and the letters of 
Vargas. 


A view of the Civil Government of Europe in 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century. 


I. In France. 


A veRr little higher need we go, to obſerve 
thoſe great changes in the civil conſtitutions of 
the principal nations of Europe, in the partition 
of power among them, and by conſequence in 
the whole ſyſtem of European policy, which 
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have operated ſo ſtrongly for more than two 
centuries, and which operate ſtill. I will not 
affront the memory of our Henry VII. ſo much 
as to compare him to Lewis XI. and yet I per. 
ceive ſome reſemblance between them ; which 
would perhaps appear greater, if Philip of Com- 
mines had wrote the Hiſtory of Henry as well as 
that of Lewis ; or, if my lord Bacon had wrote 
that of Lewis as well as that of Henry. This 
prince came to the crown of England a little be- 
fore the cloſe of the fifteenth century; and Lewis 
began his reign in France. about twenty years 
ſooner. Theſe reigns make remarkable periods 
in the hiſtories of both nations, To reduce the 
power, privileges, and poſſeſſions, of the nobi- 
lity, and to increaſe the wealth and authority 
of the crown, was the principal object of both. 
In this their ſucceſs was ſo great, that the con- 
ſtitutions of the two governments have had ſince 
that time more reſemblance in name and in 
form, than in reality, to the conſtitutions that 
prevailed before. Lewis XI. was the firſt, ſay 
the French, © qui mit les rois hors de page.” 
The independency of the nobility had rendered 
the ſtate of his predeceſſors very dependent, and 
their power precarious. They were the ſove- 
reigns of great vaſſals; but theſe vaſſals were fo 
powerful, that one of them was ſometimes able, 
and two or three of them always, to give law to 
the ſovereign. Before Leis came to the crown, 
the Engliſh had been driven out of their poſſeſ- 
Hons in France, by the poor character of Henry 
VI. the domeſtic troubles of his reign, and - 
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defection of the houſe of Burgundy from his al- 
liance, much more than by the ability of Charles 
VII. who ſeems to have been neither a greater 
hero nor a greater politician than Henry VI. and 
even than by the vigour and union of the French 
nobility in his fervice. After Lewis came to the 
crown, Edward IV. made a ſhew of carrying 
the war again into France: but he ſoon return- 
ed home; and your Lordſhip: will not be at a 
loſs to find much better reaſons for his doing ſo, 
in the ſituation of his affairs and the characters 
of his allies, than thoſe which Philip of Com- 
mines draws from the artifice of Lewis, from 
his good cheer, and his penſions. Now from 
this time our pretenſions on France were in ef- 
fect given up: and Charles the Bold, the laſt 
prince of the houſe of Burgundy, being killed, 
Lewis had no vaſſal able to moleſt him. He re- 
united the dutchy of Burgundy and Artois to 
his crown, he acquired Provence by gift, and 
his ſon Britany by marriage: and thus France 
grew, in the courſe of a few years, into that 
great and compact body which we behold at 
this time. The hiſtory of France before this 


period, 1s, like that of Germany, a complicated 


hiſtory of ſeveral ſtates and ſeveral intereſts; 
ſometimes concurring like members of the ſame 
monarchy, and ſometimes warring on one an- 
other, Since this period, the hiſtory of France 
is the hiſtory of one ſtate under a more uniform 
and orderly government; the hiſtory of a mo- 
narchy wherein the prince is poſſeſſor of ſome, 


as well as lord of all the great fieffs: and, the 
K 3 autho- 
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authority of many tyrants centering in one, tho! 
the people are not become more tree, yet the 
whole ſyſtem of domeſtic policy is entirely chan- 
ged. Peace at home is better ſecured, and the 
nation grown fitter to carry war abroad. 'The 
governors of great provinces and of ſtrong for- 
treſſes have oppoſed their king, and taken arms 
againſt his authority and commiſſion ſince that 
time: but yet there is no more reſemblance be- 
tween the authority and pretenſions of theſe go- 
vernors, or the nature and occaſions of theſe 
diſputes, and the authority and pretenſions of 
the vaſſals of the crown in former days, or the 
nature and occaſions of their diſputes with the 
prince and with one another, than there 1s be- 
tween the ancient and the preſent peers of 
France. In a word, the conſtitution is ſo al- 
tered, that any knowledge we can acquire about 
it, in the hiſtory that precedes this period, will 
ſerve to little purpoſe in our ſtudy of the hiſtory 
that follows it, and to leſs purpoſe ſtill in afliſt- 
ing us to judge of what paſſes in the preſent age. 
The kings of France fince that time, more ma- 
ſters at home, have been able to exert them- 
felves more abroad : and they began to do ſo 
immediately; for Charles VIII. ſon and ſucceſ- 
for of Lewis XI. formed great deſigns of foreign 
conqueſts, though they were diſappointed by 
his inability, by the levity of the nation, and by 
other cauſes. Lewis XII. and Francis I. but 
eſpecially Fancis, meddled deep in the affairs 
of Europe: and though the ſuperior genius of 
Ferdinand called the Catholic, and the ſtar of 
815 Charles 
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10 
he they made, ſhew ſufficiently how the ſtrength 
n- and importance of this monarchy were increaſed 
he in their time. From whence we may date like- 
he wiſe the rivalſhip of the houſe of France, for we 


may reckon that of Valois and that of Bourbon 
as one upon this occaſion, and the houſe of Au- 
ſtria; that continues at this day, and that has 
colt ſo much blood and ſo much treaſure in the 
courſe of it. 


ſe | | 

pf | II. In ENGLAND. 

iC - 

e Tzovecn the power and influence of the no- 


e. bility ſunk in the great change that began under 
f Henry VII. in England, as they did in that which 


. began under Lewis XI. in France; yet the new 
it conſtitutions that theſe changes produced were 
] very difterent. In France, the lords alone loſt, 


y the king alone gained ; the clergy held their 
poſſeſſions and their immunities, and the people 
remained in a ſtate of mitigated ſlavery. But in 
England, the people gained as well as the crown. 
The commons had already a ſhare in the legiſ- 
lature ; ſo that the power and influence of the 
lords being broke by Henry VII. and the pro- 
perty of the commons increaſing by the ſale that 
his ſon made of church-lands, the power of the 
latter increaſed of courſe by this change in a 
conſtitution, the forms whereof were favourable 
to them, The Union of the Roſes put an end 
to the civil wars of Tor and Lancaſter, that had 
ſucceeded thoſe we commonly call the Barons 
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wars, and the humour of warring in France, 
that had laſted near four hundred years under 
the Normans and Plantagenets, for plunder as 
well as conqueſt, was ſpent. Our temple of Ja- 
nus was ſhut by Henry VII. We neither laid 
waſte our own nor other countries any longer: 
and wiſe laws and a wiſe government changed 
inſenſibly the manners, and gave a new turn to 
the ſpirit, of our people. We. were no longer 
the free-booters we had been. Our nation main- 
tained her reputation in arms wheneyer the pu- 
blic intereſt or the public authority required it; 
but war ceaſed to be, what it had been, our 
principal and almoſt our ſole profeſſion. The 
arts of peace prevailed among us. We became 
huſbandmen, manufacturers, and merchants, 
and we emulated neighbouring nations in lite- 
rature. It is from this time that we ought to 
{ſtudy the hiſtory of our country, my Lord, with 
the ak application. We are not much con- 
cerned to know with critical accuracy what were 
the ancient forms of our parliaments, concern- 
ing which, however, there is little room for 
diſpute from the reign of Henry III. at leaſt; nor, 
in ſhort, the whole ſyſtem of our civil conſtitu- 
tion before Henry VII. and of our eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution before Henry VIII. But he who has 
not ſtudied and acquired a thorough knowledge 
of them both, from theſe periods down to the 
preſent time, in all the variety of events by which 
they have been affected, will be very unfit to 
judge or to take care of either. Juſt as little 
are we concerned to know, in any nice detail, 
what 
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what the conduct of our princes, relatively to 
their neighbours on the continent, was before 
this period, and at a time when the partition of 

wer and a multitude of other circumſtances 
rendered the whole political ſyſtem of Europe 
ſo vaſtly different from that which has exiſted 
ſince. But he who has not traced this conduct 
from the period we fix, down to the preſent age, 
wants a principal part of the knowledge that 
every Englith miniſter of ſtate ſhould have. Ig- 
norance in the reſpects here ſpoken of, is the 
leſs pardonable, becauſe we have more and more 
authentic means of information concerning this, 
than concerning any other period, Anecdotes 
enow to glut the curioſity of ſome perſons, and 
to ſilence all the captious cavils of others, will 
never be furniſhed by any portion of hiſtory ; 
nor indeed can they, according to the nature and 
courſe of human affairs; but he who is content 
to read and obſerve like a ſenator and a ſtateſman, 
will find in our own and in foreign hiſtorians, 
as much information as he wants concerning the 
affairs of our iſland, her fortune at home, and 


her conduct abroad, from the fifteenth century | 


to the eighteenth. I refer to foreign hiſtorians, 
as well as to our own, for this ſeries of our own 
hiſtory ; not only becauſe it is reaſonable to ſee 
in what manner the hiſtorians of other countries 
have related the tranſactions wherein we have 
been concerned, and what judgment they have 
made of our conduct, domeſtic and foreign; but 
for another reaſon likewiſe. Our nation has 
turniſhed as ample and as important m—_— 
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good and had, for hiſtory, as any nation under 
the ſun: and yet we muſt yield the palm in 
writing hiſtory moſt certainly to the Italians and 
to the French; and, I fear, even to the Germans, 
The only two pieces of hiſtory we have, in any re- 
ſpe& to be compared with the ancient, are, the 
reign of Henry VII. by my lord Bacon, and the hi- 
ſtory of our Civil War in the laſt century by your 
nobleanceſtor my lord chancellor Clarendon. But 
we have no general hiſtory to be compared with 
ſome of other countries: neither have we, which 
I lament much more, particular hiſtories, except 
the two I have mentioned; nor writers of me- 
morials, nor collectors of monuments and anec- 
dotes, to vie in number or in merit with thoſe 


that foreign nations can boaſt ; from Commanes, 


Guicciardin, Du Bellay, Paolo, Davila, Thuanus, 
and a multitude of others, down, through the 
whole period that I propoſe to your Lordſhip. 
But although this be true, to our-ſhame ; yet it 
is true likewiſe, that we want no neceſſary means 
of information. They lie open to our induſtry 
and our diſcernment. Foreign writers are, for 
the moſt part, ſcarce worth reading when they 
ſpeak of our domeſtic affairs; nor are our En- 
glith writers for the moſt part of greater value 
when they ſpeak of foreign affairs. In this mu- 
tual defect, the writers of other countries are, I 
think, more excuſable than ours: for the nature 
of our government, the political principles in 
which we are bred, our diſtin intereſts as iſland- 
ers, and the complicated various intereſts and 


humours of our parties ; all theſe are ſo pecu- 
| | | liar 
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lar to ourſelves, and fo different from the no- 
tions, manners, and habits of other nations, 
that it is not wonderful they ſhould be puzzled, 
or ſhould fall into error, when they undertake 
to give relations of events that reſult from all 
theſe, or to pais any judgment upon them. But 
as theſe hiſtorians are mutually defective, ſo they 
mutually ſupply each other's defects. We muſt 
compare them therefore, make uſe of our diſ- 
cernment, and draw our concluſions from both. 
If we proceed in this manner, we have an ample 
fund of hiſtory in our power, from whence to 
collect ſufticient authentic information; and we 
muſt proceed in this manner, even with our own 
hiſtorians of different religions, ſects, and par- 
ties; or run the riſque of being miſled by do- 
meſtic ignorance and prejudice in this caſe, as 
well as by foreign ignorance and prejudice in 
the other, 


Nl. In Sraix and the Empire. 


Sai figured little in Europe till the latter 
part of the fifteenth century; till Caſtile and 
Arragon were united by the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, till the total expulſion of the 
Moors, and till the diſcovery of the Weſt- In- 
dies. After this, not only Spain took a new 
form, and grew into immenſe power; but the 
heir of Ferdinand and Iſabella being heir like- 
wiſe of the houſes of Burgundy and Auſtria, 
ſuch an extent of dominion accrued to him by 
all theſe ſucceſſions, and ſuch an addition of 

| rank 
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rank and authority by his election to the em- 
pire, as no prince had been maſter of in Eu— 
rope from the days of Charles the Great. It is 
proper to obſerve here how the policy of the 
Germans altered in the choice of an emperor, 
becauſe the effects of this alteration have been 
great. When Rodolphus of Hapſburg was choſe 
in the year one thouſand two hundred and ſe- 
venty, or about that time, the poverty and the 
low eſtate of this prince, who had been mar- 
ſhal of the court to a king of Bohemia, was an 
inducement to ele& him. The diſorderly and 
lawleſs ſtate of the empire made the princes of 
it in thole days unwilling to have a more power- 
tul head. But a contrary maxim took place at 
this æra: Charles V. and Francis I. the two 
moſt powertul princes of Europe, were the ſole 
candidates; for the elector or Saxony, who is 
ſaid to have declined, was rather unable to 
ſtand in competition with them: and Charles 
was choſen by the unanimous ſuffrages of the 
electoral college, if I miſtake not. Another 
Charles, Charles IV. who was made emperor 
illegally enough on the depoſition of Lewis of 
Bavaria, and about one hundred and fifty years 
before, ſeems to me to have contributed doubly 
to eſtabliſh this maxim; by the wiſe conſtitu- 
tions that he procured to paſs, that united the 
empire in a more orderly form and better ſyſtem 
of government; and by alienating the imperial 
revenues to ſuch a degree, that they were no 
longer ſufficient to ſupport an emperor who had 


not great revenues of his own. The ſame 
| maxim 
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maxim and other circumſtances have concurred 
to keep the empire in this family ever ſince, as 
it had been often before ; and this family ha- 
ving large dominions in the empire, and larger 

retenſions as well as dominions out of it, the 
other ſtates of Europe, France, Spain, and Eng- 
land particularly, have been more concerned 
ſince this period in the affairs of Germany, than 
they were before it; and by conſequence the 
hiſtory of Germany, from the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, is of importance, and a ne- 
ceſſary part of that knowledge which your Lord- 
ſhip deſires to acquire. 

The Dutch commonwealth was not formed 
till near a century later. But as ſoon as it was 
formed, nay even whilſt it was forming, theſe 
provinces, that were loſt to obſervation among 
the many that compoſed the dominions of Bur- 
gundy and Auſtria, became ſo conſiderable a 
part of the political ſyſtem of Europe, that their 
hiſtory muſt be ſtudied by every man who would 
inform himſelf of this ſyſtem. 

Soon after this ſtate had taken being, others 
of a more ancient original began to mingle in 
thoſe diſputes and wars, thoſe councils, negotia- 
tions, and treaties, that are to be the principal 
objects of your Lordſhip's application in the 
ſtudy of hiſtory. That of the northern crowns 


deſerves your attention little, before the laſt 
century. Till the election of Fredericſ I. to the 


crown of Denmark, and till that wonderful re- 
volution which the firſt Guſtavus brought about 


in Sweden, it is nothing more than a contuſed 
| rhaplody 
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rhapſody of events, in which the great king- 
doms and ſtates of Europe neither had any con- 
cern, nor took any part. From the time [ 
have mentioned, the northern crowns have turn- 
ed their counſels and their arms often fouth- 
wards, and Sweden particularly, with prodigious 
effect. | | | 

To what purpoſe ſhouid I trouble your Lord. 
ſhip with the mention of hiſtories of other na- 
tions? they are either ſuch as have no relation 
to the knowledge you would acquire, like that 
of the Poles, the Muſcovites, or the Turks ; or 
they are ſuch as, having an occaſional or a ſe- 
condary relation to it, fall of courſe into your 
ſcheme ; like the hiſtory of Italy, for inſtance, 
which 1s ſometimes a part of that of France, 
ſometimes of that of Spain, and ſometimes of 
that of Germany. The thread of hiſtory, that 
you are to keep, 1s that of the nations who are 
and muſt always be concerned in the ſame ſcenes 
of action with your own. Theſe are the prin- 
cipal nations of the weſt. Things that have no 
immediate relation to your own country, or to 
them, are either too remote or too minute to em- 
ploy much of your time; and their hiſtory and 
your own is, for all your. purpoſes, the whole 
hiſtory of Europe. 

The two great powers, that of France and 
that of Auſtria, being formed, and a rivalſhip 
eſtabliſhed by conſequence between them ; it 
began to be the intereſt of their neighbours to 
oppoſe the ſtrongeſt and moſt enterpriſing of the 
two, and to be the ally and friend of the weakeſt. 
| | From 
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From hence aroſe the notion of a balance ot 
power in Europe, on the equal poize of which 
the ſafety and tranquillity of all muſt depend. 
To deſtroy the equality of this balance has been 
the aim of each of theſe rivals in his turn : and 
to hinder it from being deſtroyed, by prevent- 
ing too much power from falling into one ſcale, 
has been the principle of all the wife councils 
of Europe, relative to France and to the Houſe 
of Auſtria, thro* the whole period that began at 
the æra we have fixed, and ſubſiſts at this hour. 
To make a careful and juſt obſervation, there- 
fore, of the riſe and decline of theſe powers, in 
the two laſt centuries and in the preſent; of the 
projects which their ambition formed; of the 
means they employed to carry theſe projects on 
with ſuccels ; of the means employed by others to 
defeat them; of the iſſue of all theſe endeavours 
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e in war and in negotiation; and particularly, to 
8 bring your obſervations home to your own 
country and your own uſe, of the conduct that 


0 England held, to her honour or diſhonour, to 

0 her advantage or diſadvantage, in everv one of 

- the numerous and important conjunctures that 

] happened--- ought to be the principal ſubje& of 

- your Lordſhip's attention in reading and reflec- 

Ing on this part of modern hiſtory. 

1 Now, to this purpoſe, you will find it of great 

) uſe, my Lord, when you have a general plan of 

the hiſtory in your mind, to go over the whole 

) again in another method; which I propoſe to be 
this. Divide the entire period into ſuch parti- 
cular periods as the general courſe of affairs will 

| mark 
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mark out to you ſufficiently, by the riſe of ney 
conjunctures, of different ſche mes of conduct, 
and of different theatres» of action. Examine 
this period of hiſtory as you would examine a 
tragedy or a comedy; that is, take firſt the idea 
or a general notion of the hole, and aftet᷑ that 
examine every act and every ſcene apart Con. 
ſider them in themſclves; and conſider them re- 
latively to one another. Read this hiſtory as you 
would that of any ancient period; but ſtudy it 
afterwards, as it would not be worth your while 


to ſtudy the other; nay, as you could not have 


in your power the means of ſtudying the other, 
if tae ſtudy was really worth your while. The 
former part of this period abounds in great hi- 
ſtorians; 2nd the latter part is ſo modern, that 
even tradition is authentic enough to ſupply the 
want of good hiſtory, if we are curious to in- 


- quire, and if we hearken to the living with the 


ſame impartiality and freedom of judgment as 
we read the dead: and he that does one will do 
the other. The whole period abounds in me- 
morials, in collections of public acts and monu- 
ments, of private letters, and of treaties. All 
theſe muſt come into your plan of ſtudy, my 
Lord ; many not to be read through, but all 
to be conſulted and compared. They muſt not 
lead you, I think, to your inquiries, but your 
enquiries muſt lead you to them. By joining 
hiſtory and that which we call the materia hi- 
ſtorica together in this manner, and by drawing 
your information from both, your Lordſhip will 
acquire not only that knowledge which many 

have 


% 
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have in ſome degree, of the great tranſactions 
that have paſſed and the great events that have 
happened in Europe during this period, and of 
their immediate and obvious cauſes and conſe- 
quences; but your Lordſhip will acquire a much 
ſuperior knowledge, and ſuch a one as very few 
men poſſeſs almoſt in any degree, a knowledge 
of the true political ſyſtem of Europe during 
this time. You will ſee it in its primitive prin- 
ciples, in the conſtitutions of governments, the 
ſituations of countries, their national and true 
intereſts, the characters and religion of the peo- 
ple, and other permanent circumſtances. You 
will trace it through all its fluctuations, and ob- 
ſerve how the objects vary ſeldom, but the means 
perpetually, according to the different charac- 
ters of princes, and of thoſe who govern; the 


different abilities of thoſe who ſerve; the courſesF 


accidents, and a multitude of other irregular 
and contingent circumſtances. 

The particular periods into which the whole 
period ſhould be divided, in my opinion, are 
theſe. 1. From the fifteenth to the end of the 
ſixteenth century. 2. From thence to the Pyre- 
nean Treaty. 3. From thence down to the pre- 
ſent time, 

Your Lordſhip will find this diviſion as apt 
and as proper, relatively to the particular hiſto- 
nes of England, France, Spain, and Germany, 
the principal nations concerned, as it is relative- 
ly to the general hiſtory of Europe. 

The death of Queen Eliſabeth, and the acceſ- 
ſion of King James I. made a yaſt alteration in 
L 
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the government of our nation at home, and in 
her conduct abroad, about the end of the firſt 
of theſe periods. The wars that religion occa- 
ſioned and ambition fomented in France, thro' 
the reigns of Francis II. Charles IX. Henry III. 
and a part of Henry IV. ended; and the furies 
of the league were cruſhed by this great prince, 
about the ſame time. Philip II. of Spain marks 
this period likewiſe by his death, and by the ex- 
hauſted condition in which he left the monar- 
chy he governed ; which took the lead no lon- 
ger in diſturbing the peace of mankind, but ac- 
ted a fecond part in abetting the bigotry and 
ambition of Ferdinand II. and III. The thirty 
years wars that devaſted Germany did not be- 
gin till the eighteenth year of the ſeventeenth 
century; but the ſeeds of it were ſowing ſome 
time before, and even at the end of the fix- 
teenth. Ferdinand I. and Maximilian had.ſhewn 
much lenity and moderation in the diſputes and 
troubles that aroſe on account of religion. Un- 
der Radolphus and Matthias, as the ſucceſſion of 
their couſin Ferdinand approached, the fires that 
were covered began to ſmoke and to ſparkle; 
and if the war did not begin with this century, 
— preparation for it and the expectation of it 
The ſecond period ends in one thouſand fix 
hundred and fixty, the year of the reſtoration 
of Charles Il. to the throne of England ;' when 
our civil wars, and all the diſorders which Crom- 
wells uſurpation had produced, were over; and 


therefore a remarkable point of time, with - 
1 ſpe 
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ſpect to our country. It is no leſs remarkable 
with reſpect to Germany, Spain, and France. 

As to Germany; the ambitious projects of 
the German branch of Auſtria had been entire- 
ly defeated, the peace of the empire had been 
reſtored, and almoſt a new conſtitution formed, 
or an old one revived, by the treaties of Weſt- 
pbalia; nay, the imperial eagle was not only 
fallen, but her wings were clipped, 

As to Spain; the Spaniſh, branch was fallen 
as low twelve years afterwards, that is, in the 
year one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty. Phi- 
lip II. left his ſucceſſors a ruined monarchy. He 
left them ſomething worſe ; he left them his ex- 
ample and his principles of government, found- 
ed in ambition, in pride, in ignorance, in bi- 
gotry, and all the pedantry of ſtate, I have read 
ſamewhere or other, that the war of the Low 
Countries alone coſt him, by his own confeſ- 
fon, five hundred and ſixty-four millions; a 
pradfous ſum, in what ſpecies ſoever he reckon- 
ed. Philip III. and Philip IV. followed his ex- 
ample and his principles of government at home 
and abroad. At home, there was much form, 
but no good order, no œconomy nor wiſdom 
of policy in the ſtate, The church continued to 
devour the ſtate, and that monſter the inquiſi- 
tion to diſpeople the country, even more than 
perpetual war, and all the numerous colonies 
that Spain had ſent to the Weſt- Indies: for your 
Lordſhip will find, that Philip III. drove more 
than nine hundred thouſand Moriſcoes out of 
his dominions by one edict, with ſuch circum- 
we | L 2 ſtances 
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ftances of inhumanity in the execution of it, as 
Spaniards alone could exerciſe, and that tribu- 
nal who had provoked this unhappy race to re- 
volt could alone approve. Abroad, the con- 
duct of theſe princes was directed by the ſame 
wild ſpirit of ambition: raſh in undertaking tho' 
flow to execute, and obſtinate in. purſuing tho 
unable to ſucceed, they opened a new ſluice to 

let out the little life and vigour that remained 

in their monarchy. Philip II. is ſaid to have 
been piqued againſt his uncle Ferdinand, for re- 
fuſing to yield the empire to him on the abdi- 
cation of Charles V. Certain it is, that as much 
as he loved to diſturb the peace of mankind, 
and to meddle in every quarrel that had the ap- 
pearance of ſupporting the Roman and oppreſ- 
ſing every other church, he meddled little in 
the affairs of Germany. But, Ferdinand a 
and Maximilian dead, and the offspring of Maxi- 
milian extinct, the kings of Spain eſpouſed the 
mtereſt of the other branch of their family, en- 
tertained remote views of ambition in favour of 
their own branch even on that fide, and made 
g all the enterpriſes of Ferdinand of Gratz, both 
before and after his elevation to the empire, the 
common cauſe of the houſe of Auſtria. What 
compleated their ruin was this; they knew not 
how to loſe, nor when to yield. They acknow- 
ledged the independency of the Dutch com- 
monwealth, and became the- allies of their an- 
cient ſubjects at the treaty of Munſter: but they 
would not forego their uſurped claim on Portu- 
gal, and they perſiſted to carry on ſingly the 


war 
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war againſt France. Thus they were reduced 
to ſuch a lowneſs of power as can hardly be pa- 
ralleled in any other caſe: and Philip IV. was 


obliged at laſt to conclude a peace, on terms re- 


ugnant to his inclination, to that of his people, 
to the intereſt of Spain, and to that of all Eu- 
rope, in the Pyrenean treaty. _ 

As to France; this æra of the entire fall of 
the Spaniſh power, is likewiſe that from which 
we may reckon that France grew as formidable, 
as we. have ſeen her, to her neighbours, in 
power and pretenſions. Henry IV. meditated 
great deſigns, and prepared to act a great part 


in Europe in the very beginning of this period, 


when Ravaillac ſtabbed him. His deſigns died 
with him, and are rather gueſſed at than known; 


for ſurely thoſe which his hiſtorian Perefixe and 


fie compiler of Sully's memorials aſcribe to him, 
of a Chriſtian commonwealth, divided into fif- 
teen ſtates, and of a ſenate to decide all differ- 
ences, and to maintain this new conſtitution of 
Europe, are too chimerical to have been really 
his: but his general deſign of abaſing the houſe 
of Auſtria, and eſtabliſhing the ſuperior power 
in that of Bourbon, was taken up, about twen- 
ty years after his death, by Richlieu, and was 
purſued by him and by Mazarin with ſo much 


ability and ſucceſs, that it was effected entirely 
by the treaties of Weſtphalia and by the Pyre- 


nean treaty; that is, at the end of the ſecond 


of thoſe periods I have preſumed to propoſe to 


your Lordſhip. 2 
When the third, in which we now are, will 
L 1 end, 
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end, and what circumſtances will mark the end 
of. it, I know not: but this I know, that the 
great events and revolutions, which have hap- 
pened in the courſe of it, intereſt us ſtill more 
nearly than thoſe of the two precedent periods. 
1 intended to have drawn up an elenchus or 
ſummary of the three; but I doubted, on fur- 
ther reflection, whether my memory would en- 
able me to do it with exactneſs enough: and I 
ſaw, that, if I was able to do it, the deduction 
would be immeaſurably long. Something of 
this kind, however,'it may be reaſonable to at- 
tempt, in ſpeaking of the laſt period : which 
may hereafter occaſion a further trouble to your 
Lordfhip. 

But to give you ſome breathing-time, I will 
2 it at Ft ; and am, in the mean 


2 


My Lonp, 
Your, &c. 
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LETTER VI. 


A Sketch of the State and Hiſtory of Europe 
from the Pyrenean treaty in one thouſand fix 
hundred and fifty-nine, to the year one thou- 
ſand in hundred and eighty- eight. 


AE firſt obſervation I ſhall make on this 
third any of modern hiſtory is, that o 
the 
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the ambition of Charles V. who united the whole 
formidable power of Auſtria in himſelf, and the 


reſtleſs temper, the cruelty, and bigotry of Phi- 


lip II. were principally objects of the attention 
and ſolicitude of the councils of Europe, in the 


firſt of theſe periods; and as the ambition of 


Ferdinand II. and III. who aimed at nothing 
leſs than extirpating the Proteſtant intereſt, and 
under that pretence ſubduing the liberties of 


Germany, were objects of the ſame kind in the 


ſecond: ſo an oppoſition to the growing power 
of France, or, to ſpeak more properly, to the 


exorbitant ambition of the houſe of Bourbon, 


has been the principal affair of Europe, during 
the greateſt part of the preſent period. The de- 
ſign of aſpiring to univerſal monarchy was im- 
puted to Charles V. as ſoon as he began to give 
proofs of his ambition and capacity. The ſame 
deſign was imputed to Lewis XIV. as ſoon as 
he began to feel his own ſtrength, and the 
weakneſs of his neighbours. Neither of theſe 
princes was induced, I believe, by the flattery 
of his courtiers, or the apprehenſions of his 
adverſaries, to entertain ſo chimerical a deſi 

as this would have been, even in that falſe ſenſe 
wherein the word univerſal is ſo often under- 
ſtood: and I miſtake very much, if either of 
them was of a character, or in circumſtances, to 


- undertake it. Both of them had ſtrong deſires 


to raiſe their families higher, and to extend their 
dominions farther ; but neither of them had that 
bold and Moira ambition which makes a 


conqueror and an hero. Theſe apprehenſions 
L 4 how- 
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however were given wiſely, and taken uſefully, 
They cannot be given nor taken too ſoon when 
ſuch powers as theſe ariſe; becauſe when ſuch 
powers as theſe are beſieged as it were .carly 
by the common policy and watchfulneſs of their 
- neighbours, each of them may in his turn of 
ſtrength fally forth, and gain a little ground; 

but none of them will be able to puſh their con- 
queſts far, and much leſs to conſummate the 
entire projects of their ambition. Beſides the oc- 
caſional oppoſition that was given to Charles V. 

by our Henry VIII. according to the different 
moods of humour he was in; by the Popes, 
according to the ſeveral turns of their private 
intereſt; and by the princes of Germany, ac- 
cording to the occaſions or pretences that veli- 
gion or civil liberty furniſhed; he had from his 
firſt ſetting, out a rival and an enemy in Fan- 
cis I. who did not maintain his cauſe © in for- 
« ma pauperis,” if I may uſe ſuch an expreſ- 
ſion ; as we have ſeen the houſe of Auſtria ſue, 
in our'days, tor dominion, at the gate of every 
palace in Europe. Francis I. was the principal 
in his own quarrels, paid his own armies, fought 
his own battles : and though his valour alone 
did not hinder Charles V. from ſubduing all 
Europe, as Bayle, a better philologer than po- 

litician, ſomewhere aſſerts, but a multitude of 
other circumſtances eaſily to be traced in hi- 
ſtory; yet he contributed by his victories, and 
even by his defeats, to waſte the ſtrength and 
check the courſe of that growing power. Lewis 
XIV. had no rival of this kind in the houſe of 

Aultria, 
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Auſtria, nor indeed any enemy of this 1mpor- 
tance to combat, till the prince of Orange be- 
came king of Great Britain; and he had great 
advantages in many other reſpects, which it is 
neceſſary to conſider in order to make a true 
judgment on the affairs of Europe from the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and fixty,, You will 
diſcover the firſt of theſe advantages, and ſuch 
as were productive of all the reſt, in the conduct 
of Richlieu and of Mazarin. Richlieu formed 
the great deſign, and laid the foundations: 
Mazarin purſued the deſign, and raiſed the ſu- 


perſtructure. If I do not deceive myſelf e- 


tremely, there are few paſſages in hiſtory that 
deſerve your Lordſhip's attention more than the 
conduct that the firſt and greateſt of theſe mi- 
niſters held, in laying the foundations I ſpeak 
of. You will obſerve how he helped to em- 
broil affairs on every fide, and to keep the houſe 
of Auſtria at bay as it were; how he entered 
into the quarrels of Italy againſt Spain, into that 
concerning the Valteline, and that concerning 
the ſucceſſion of Mantua; without engaging ſo 
deep as to divert him from another great ob- 
ject ot his policy, ſubduing Rochelle and diſ- 
arming the Huguenots. You will obſerve how 
he turned himſelf, after this was done, to ſtop 
the progreſs of Ferdinand in Germany. Whilit 
Spain fomented diſcontents at the court and diſ- 
orders in the kingdom of France, by all poſſible 
means, even by taking engagements with the 
duke of Rohan, and for ſupporting the Prote- 
ſtants; Richlieu abetted the ſame intereſt in 
| Germany 
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Germany againſt Ferdinand, and in the Low 
Countries againſt Spain. The emperor was be. 
come almoſt the maſter in Germany. Chriſtian 
IV. king of Denmark, had been at the head of 
a league, wherein the United Provinces, Swe. 
den, and Lower Saxony, entered, to oppoſe his 
progreſs : but Chriſtian had been deteated by 
Tilly and Valſtein, and obliged to conclude a 
treaty at Lubec, where Ferdinand gave him the 
law. It was then that Guſtavus Adolphus, with 
whom Richlieu made an alliance, entered into 
this war, and ſoon turned the fortune of it. 
The French miniſter had not yet engaged his 
maſter openly in the war: but when the Dutch 
grew impatient, and threatened to renew their 
truce with Spain, unleſs France declared ; when 
the king of Sweden was killed, and the battle 
of Nordlingen loſt ; when Saxony had turned 
again to the ſide of the emperor, and Branden- 
burg and ſo many others had followed this ex- 
ample, that Heſſe almoſt alone perſiſted in the 

Swediſh alliance; then Richlieu engaged his 
maſter, and profited of every circumſtance 
which the conjuncture afforded to engage him 
with advantage. For, firſt, he had a double 
advantage by engaging him ſo late : that of co- 
ming freſh into the quarrel againſt a wearied 
and almoſt exhauſted enemy; and that of yield- 
ing to the impatience of his friends, who, preſs- 
ed by their neceſſities and by the want they had 
of France, gave this miniſter an opportunity of 
laying thoſe claims and eſtabliſhing thoſe pre- 


tenſions, in all his treaties with Holland, Swe- 
| den, 
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den, and the princes and ſtates of the empire, 
on which he had projected the future aggran- 
diſement of France. The manner in which he 
engaged, and the air that he gave to his engage- 
ment, were advantages of the ſecond ſort, ad- 
yantages of reputation and credit; yet were 
theſe of no ſmall moment in the courſe of the 
war, and operated ſtrongly in favour of France, 
as he deſigned they ſhould, even after his death, 
and at and after the treaties of Weſtphalia. He 
varniſhed ambition with the moſt plauſible and 
popular pretences. The eleQor of Treves had 
put himſelf under the protection of France: 
and, if I remember right, he made this ſtep 
when the emperor could not protect him againſt 
the Swedes, whom he had reaſon to apprehend. 
No matter ; the governor of Luxemburg was 
ordered to ſurpriſe Treves, and to ſeize the 
elector. He executed his orders, with ſucceſs, 
and carried this prince priſoner into Brabant. 
Richlieu ſeized the lucky circumſtance ; he re- 
claimed the eleQor; and on the refuſal of the 
cardinal infant, the war was declared. France, 
you ſee, appeared the common friend of liber- 
ty; the defender of it in the Low Countries 4- 
gainſt the king of Spain, and in Germany a- 
gainſt the emperor; as well as the protector of 
the princes of the empire, many of whoſe eſtates 
had been illegally invaded, and whoſe perſons 
were no longer ſafe from violence even in their 
own palaces. All theſe appearances were kept 
up in the negotiations at Munſter, where Ma- 
garin 1 what Richlieu had ſowed. The 
demands 
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demands that France made for herſelf were v 
great; but the conjuncture was favourable, and 
ſhe improved it to the utmoſt. No figure could 
be more flattering than her's, at the head of 
theſe negotiations; nor more mortifying than 
the emperor's, through the whole courſe of the 
treaty. The princes and ſtates of the empire 
had been treated as vaſſals by the emperor: 
France determined them to treat with him on 
this occaſion as ſovereigns, and ſupported them 
in this determination. Whilſt Sweden ſeemed 
concerned for the Proteſtant intereſt alone, and 
ſhewed no other regard, as ſhe had no other al- 
liance; France affected to be impartial alike to 
the Proteſtant and to the Papiſt, and to have no 
intereſt at heart but the common intereſt of the 
Germanic Body. Her demands were exceſſive, 
but they were to be ſatisfied principally out of 
the emperor's patrimonial dominions. It had 
been the art of her miniſters to eſtabliſh this ge- 
neral maxim on many particular experiences, 
That the grandeur of France was a real, and 
would. be a conſtant, ſecurity to the rights and li- 
berties of the empire againſt the emperor: and 
it is no wonder therefore, this maxim prevail- 
ing, injuries, reſentments, and jealouſies being 
freſh on one fide, and ſervices, obligations, and 
confidence on the other, that the Germans 
were- not unwilling France ſhould extend her 
empire on this fide of the Rhine, whilit Sweden 
did the ſame on this ſide of the Baltic. Theſe 
treaties, and the immenſe credit and influence 
that France had acquired by them in the empire, 


put 
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t it out of the power of one branch of the 
houſe of Auſtria to return the obligations of aſ- 
ſiſtance to the other, in the war that continued 
between France and Spain till the Pyrenean 
treaty. By this treaty the ſuperiority of the 
houſe of Bourbon over the houſe of Auſtria was 
not only completed and confirmed, but the great 
deſign of uniting the Spanifh and the French 
monarchies under the former was laid. 

The third period therefore begins by a great 
change of the balance of power in Europe, and 
by the proſpe& of one much greater and more 
fatal. Before I deſcend into the particulars I 
mtend to mention, of the courſe of affairs, and 
of the political conduct of the great powers of 
Europe in this third period ; give me leave to 
caſt my eyes once more back on the ſecond. 
The refleQion I am going to make ſeems to me 
important, and leads to all that is to follow. 
The Dutch made their peace ſeparately at 
Munſter with Spain, who acknowledged then 
the ſovereignty and independency of their com- 
monwealth. The French, who had been, after 
our Eliſabeth, their principal ſupport, reproach- 
ed them ſeverely for this breach of faith. They 
excuſed themſelves in the beſt manner, and by 


_ the beſt reaſons, they could. All this your 


Lordſhip will find in the monuments of that 
time. But I think it not improbable that they 
had a motive you will not find there, and which 
it was not proper to give as a reaſon or excuſe to 
the French. Might not the wiſe men amongſt 
them conſider, even then, beſides the imme- 
wet: diate 
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diate advantages that accrued by this treaty to 
their commonwealth, that the imperial power 
was fallen; that the power of Spain was vaſtly 
reduced; that the houſe of Auſtria was nothing 
more than the ſhadow of a great name; and 
that the houſe of Bourbon was advancing, by 
large ſtrides, to a degree of power as exorbi- 
tant and as formidable as that of the other fa- 
mily had been in the hands of Charles V. of Phi- 
lip II. and lately of the two Ferdinands? Might 
they not foreſee, even then, what happened in 
the courſe of very few years, when they were 
obliged, for their own ſecurity, to aſſiſt their old 
enemies the Spaniards againſt their old friends 
the French? I think they might. Our Charles 1, 
was no great politician; and yet he ſeemed to 
diſcern that the balance of power was turning in 
favour of France, ſome years before the treaties 
of Weſtphalia. He refuſed to be neuter; and 
threatened to take part with Spain, if the French 
purſued the deſign of beſieging Dunkirk and 
Graveline, according to a concert taken between 
them and the Dutch, and in purſuance of a 
treaty for dividing the Spaniſh Low Countries, 
which Richlieu had negotiated. Cromwe!! either 
did not diſcern this turn of the balance of power, 
long afterwards, when it was much more vi- 
ſible; or, diſcerning it, he was induced by rea- 
ſons of private intereſt to act againſt the general 
intereſt of Europe. Cromwell joined with France 
againſt Spain; and though he got Jamaica and 
Dunkirk, he drove the Spaniards into a neceſ- 
ſity of making a peace with France, that has 

diſturbed 
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diſturbed the peace of the world almoſt four- 
ſcore years, and the conſequences of which have 
well nigh beggared in our times the nation he 
enſlaved in his. There is a tradition, I have 
heard it from perſons who lived in thoſe days, 
and I believe it came from Thurlve, that Crom- 
well was in treaty with Spain, and ready to turn 
his arms againſt France, when he died. If this 
fact was certain, as little as I honour his me- 
mory, I thould have ſome regret that he died 
ſo ſoon. But whatever his intentions were, we 
muſt charge the Pyrenean treaty, and the fatal 
conſequences of it, in great meaſure to his ac- 
count. The Spaniards abhorred the thought 
of marrying their Infanta to Lewis XIV. It 
was on this point that they broke the negotia- 
tion Lionne had begun : and your Lordſhip will 

ceive, that if they reſumed it afterwards, 
d MW and offered the marriage they had before reject- 
h ed, CromwelPs league with France was a prin- 


d cipal inducement to this alteration of their re- 
n ſolutions, | 
a The preciſe point at which the ſcales of 


h power turn, like that of the ſolſtice in cither tro- 
r pic, is imperceptible to common obſervation : 
and in one caſe, as in the other, ſome progreſs 
. muſt be made in the new direction, before the 
. change is perceived. They who are in the ſink- 
] ing ſcale, for in the political balance of power, 
: unlike to all others, the ſcale that is empty ſinks, 
and that which is full riſes;---they who are in 
the ſinking ſcale do not eaſily come off from the 

| habitual prejudices of ſuperior wealth, or power, 
or 
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or ſkill, or courage, nor from the confidence 
that theſe prejudices inſpire. They, who are in 
the riſing ſcale do not immediately feel their 
ſtrength, nor aſſume that confidence in it, which 
ſucceſsful experience gives them,, afterwards, 
They who are the moſt concerned to watch the 
variations of this balance, misjudge often in the 
ſame manner, and from the ſame ,prejudices, 
They continue to dread a power no longer able 
to hurt them, or they continue to have no ap. 
prehenſions of a power that grows daily more 
formidable. Spain verified the firſt obſervation 
at the end of the ſecond period; when, proud 
and poor, and enterpriſing and feeble, ſhe (till 
thought herſelf a match for France. France 
verified the ſecond obſervation at the beginning 
of the third period, when the triple alliance ſtop- 
ped the progreſs of her arms, which alliances 
much more conſiderable were not able to effe& 
afterwards, The other principal powers of Eu- 
rope, in their turns, have verified the third ob- 
ſervation in both its parts, through the whole 
courſe of this period. 

When Lewis XIV. took the adminiſtration of 
affairs into his own hands, about the ycar one 
thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty, he was in the 
prime of his age; and had, what princes ſel- 
dom have, the advantages of youth and thoſe 
of experience together. Their education is ge- 
nerally bad; for which reaſon, royal birth, that 
gives a right to the throne among other people, 
gave an abſolute excluſion from it among the 
Marmalukes. His was, in all reſpects except 
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one, as bad as that of other princes. He jeſt- 
ed ſometimes on his own ignorance; and there 
were other defects in his character, owing to 
his education, which he did not ſee. But Ma- 
zarin had initiated him betimes into the myſte- 
ries of is policy. He had ſeen a great part of 
thoſe foundations laid, on which he was to raiſe 
the fabric of his future grandeur: and as Ma- 
zurin finiſhed the work that Richlieu began, he 
bad the leſſons of one, and the examples of 
both, to inſtruct him. He had acquired ha- 
bits of ſecrecy and method, in buſineſs; of re- 
ſerve; diſcretion, decency, and dignity, in beha- 
viour;” If he was not the greateſt king, he was 
the beſt actor of majeſty at leaſt, that ever filled 
+ throne. He by no means wanted that cou- 
rage which is commonly called bravery, though 
the want of it was imputed: to him in the midſt 
of his greateſt triumphs ; nor that other cou- 
rage, leſs oſtentatious and more rarely found, 
calm, ſteady, perſevering reſolution, which 
ſeems to ariſe leſs from the temper of the body, 
and is therefore called courage of the mind. 
He had them both moſt certainly, and I could 
produce unqueſtionable anecdotes in proof. He 
was, in one word, much ſuperior to any prince 
with whom he had to do, when he began to 
govern. He was ſurrounded with great cap- 
fains bred in former wars, and with great mini- 
ſters bred in the ſame ſchool as himſelf. They 
who had worked under Mazarin, worked on 
the ſame plan under him; and as they had the 
advantage of genius and experience over moſt 
f M of 
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of the miniſters of other countries, ſo they had 
another advantage over thoſe who were equal 
or ſuperior to them: the advantage of ſerving a 
maſter ;whoſe abſolute; power was eſtabliſhed; 
and the advantage. of a fituation wherein they 
might exert their whole capacity without con- 
tradiction; over that, for inſtance, wherein 
your Lordſhip's great-grandfather. was placed, 
at the ſame time, in England; and John de 
Wit in Holland. Among theſe miniſters, Cul: 
bert muſt be mentioned particularly upon this 
coccaſion; becauſe it was he who improved the 
wealth, and conſequently the power of France 
extremely, by the order he put into the finan- 
ces, and by the encouragement he gave to trade 
and manufactures. The ſoil, the climate, the 
ſituation of France, the ingenuity, the induſtry, 
the vivacity of her inhabitants, are ſuch; ſhe has 
ſo little want of the product of other countries, 
and other countries have ſo many real or ima- 
ginary wants to be ſupplied by her; that when 
ſhe is not at war with all her neighbours, when 
her domeſtic quiet is preſerved, and any toler- 
able adminiſtration of government prevails, ſhe 
muſt grow rich at the .expence of thoſe who 


trade, and even at the expence of thoſe who 


do not open a trade, with her. Her bawbles, 
her modes, the follies and extravagances of her 
luxury, coſt England, about the time we are 
ſpeaking of, little leſs than eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling a-year, and other nations 
in their proportions. . Colbert made the moſt of 
all theſe advantageous circumſtances, and whilſt 
| | | he 
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he filled the national ſpunge, he taught his ſuc- 
ceſſors how to ſqueeze it; a ſecret that he re- 
pented having diſcovered, they ſay, when he 
ſaw the immenſe ſums that were neceſſary to 
ſupply the growing magnificence of his maſter. 
This was the character of Levis XIV. and 
this was the ſtate of his kingdom at the begin- 
ning of the preſent period. If his power was 
great, his pretenſions were ſtill greater. He 
had renounced, and the Infanta with his con- 
ſent had renounced, all right to the ſucceſſion 
of Spain, in the ſtrongeſt terms that the precau- 
tion of the councils of Madrid could contrive. 
No matter; he conſented to theſe renunciations; 
but your e e by the letters of Ma- 
zarin, and by other memorials, that he acted 
on the contrary principle from the firſt, which 
he avowed ſoon afterwards. Such a power, and 
ſuch pretepſions, ſhould have given, one would 
think, an immediate alarm to the reſt of Eu- 
rope. Philip IV. was broken and decayed, like 
the monarchy he governed. One of his ſons 
died, as I remember, during the negotiations 
that preceded the year one thouſand ſix hundred 


and ſixty; and the ſurvivor, who was Charles II. 


rather languiſhed, than lived, from the cradle to 
the grave. So dangerous a contingency, there- 
fore, as the union of the two monarchies of 
France and Spain, being in view forty years to- 
gether; one would imagine that the principal 
powers of Europe had the means of preventing 
it conſtantly in view during the ſame time. But 


it was otherwiſe. France acted very ſyſtemati- 
M 2 cally 
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cally from the year one thouſand ſix hundred 
and ſixty, to the death of King Charles II. of 
Spain. She never loſt ſight of her great obje, 
the ſucceſſion. to the whole Spaniſh monarchy; 
and ſhe accepted the will of the King of Spain 
in favour of the duke of Anjou. As the never 
loſt ſight of her great object during this time, ſo 
| ſhe loſt no opportunity of increaſing her power, 
while ſhe waited for that of ſucceeding in her 
pretenſions. The two branches of Auſtria were 
in no condition of making a conſiderable oppo. 
ſition to her deſigns and attempts. Holland, 
who of all other powers was the moſt concerned 
to oppoſe them; was at that time under two in- 
fluences that hindered her from purſuing her 
true intereſt, Her true intc: eſt was to have uſed 
her utmoſt endeavours to unite cloſely and in- 
timately with England on the recher of 1 
Charles. She did the very contrary. John dt 
Wit, at the head of the Louveſtein faction, go- 
verned. The intereſt of his party was to keep 
the houſe of Orange down; he courted there- 
fore the friendſhip of France, and neglected 
that of England. The alliance between our na- 
tion and the Dutch was renewed, I think, in 
one thouſand fix hundred and fixty-two; but the 
latter had made a defenſive league with France 
a little before, on the ſuppoſition principally of 
a war with England, The war became inevi- 
table very ſoon. Cromwell had chaſtiſed them 
for their uſurpations in trade, and the outrages 
and cruelties they had committed; but he had 
not cured them. The ſame ſpirit continued K 
the 
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the Dutch, the ſame reſentments in the Engliſh; 


and the pique of merchants became the pique 


of nations. France entered into the war on the 
fide of Holland; but the little aſſiſtance ſhe gave 
the Dutch, ſhewed plainly enough that her in- 
tention was to make theſe two powers waſte 
their ſtrength againſt one another, whilſt ſhe ex- 
tended her conqueſts in the Spaniſh Low Coun- 
tries. Her invaſion of theſe provinces obliged 
De Wit to change his conduct. Hitherto he 
had been attached to France in the cloſeſt man- 
ner, had led his republic to ſerve all the pur- 
ſes of France, and had renewed with the mar- 
ſhal D* Efrades a project of dividing the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands between France and Holland, 
that had been taken up formerly, when Rich- 
lieu made uſe of it to flatter their ambition, and 
to engage them to prolong the war againſt 
Spain. A project not unlike to that which was 
held out to them by the famous preliminaries, 
and the extravagant barrier-treaty, in one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and nine; and which en- 
gaged them to continue a war on the principle 
of ambition, into which they had entered with 
more reaſonable and more moderate views. 

As the private intereſts of the two De Wits 
hindered that commonwealth from being on 
her guard, as early as ſhe ought to have been, 
againſt France; ſo the miſtaken policy of the 


court of England, the ſhort views and the pro- 
tuſe temper of the prince who governed, gave 


great advantages to Lewis XIV. in the purſuit 
of his deſigns. He bought Dunkirk : and your 


[ 2 Lord- 
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Lordſhip knows how great a clamour was raiſed 
on that occaſion againſt your noble anceſtor; 
as if he alone had been anſwerable for the mea. 
ſure, and his intereſt had been concerned in it. 
I have heard our late friend Mr George Clark 
quote a witneſs, who was quite unexceptionable, 
but I, cannot recal his name at preſent, who, 
many years after all theſe tranſactions, and the 
death of my lord Clarendon, affirmed, that the 
earl of Sandwichhad owned to him, that he him- 
ſelf gaye his opinion, among many others, officers 
.and miniſters, for ſelling Dunkirk. Their reaſon 
could not be good, I preſume to ſay ; but ſeveral, 
that might be plauſible at that time, are eafily 
gueſſed. Aprince like King Charles, who would 
have made as many bad bargains as any young 
ſpendthrift, for money; finding himſelf thus 
backed, we may aſſure ourſelves, was peremp 
torily determined to fell: and whatever your 
great-grandfather's opinion was, this I am able 
to pronounce upon my own experience, that 
his treaty for the ſale is no proof he was of opi- 
nion to ſell, When the reſolution of ſelling was 
once taken, to whom could the fale be made! 
To the Dutch? No. This meaſure would have 
been at leaſt as impolitic, and, in that moment, 
rhaps more odious than the other. To the 
Spaniards? They were unable to buy: and, as 
low as their power was ſunk, the principle oi 
oppoſing it {till prevailed. I have ſometimes 
thought that the Spaniards, who were forced to 
make peace with Portugal, and to renounce all 
claim to that crown, four or five years after- 
| © 3 wards, 
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wards, might have been induced to take this 
reſolution t | wy if the regaining Dunkirk with- 
out any expence had been a condition 177 
to them; and that the Portugueſe, who, not- 
withſtanding their alliance with England and the 
indirect ſuccours that France afforded —..— 
were little able, after the treaty eſpecially,” 
ſupport a war againſt Spain, might” have Ya 
induced to pay the price of Dunkirk, for fo 
eat an advantage as immediate peace with 
Spain, and the extinction of all foreign pretences 
on their crown. But this Fe concern- 
is not much to the 
ſe here. I proceed, therefore. to obſerve, 
that notwithſtanding the ſale of Dunkirk, and 
the ſecret leanings of our court to that of France, 
yet England was firſt to take the alarm when 
Lewis XIV. invaded the Spaniſh Netherlands in 


one thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty-· ſeven; and 
the triple alliance was the work of an Engliſh 


miniſter, It was time to take this alarm; for 
from the moment that the King of France claim- 
ed a right to the county of Burgundy, the dutchy 
of Brabant, and ſuch other portions of the Low 
Countries as devolved on his queen by the death 
of her father Philip IV. he pulled off the maſk 
entirely, Volumes were written to eſtabliſh, 

and to refute, this ſuppoſed right. Your Lord- 
ſhip, no doubt, will look into a controverſy that 
has employed lo many pens and ſo many ſwords; 


and I believe you will think it was ſufficiently 


bold in the French, to argue from cuſtoms, that 
regulated the courſe of private ſucceſſions in 
M 4 | certain 
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certain c to a right of ſucceeding to 
the ſovereig of thoſe proyinces ; and to aſſert 
the diviſibility of the Spaniſh monarchy, with 
the fame breath with which they aſſerted the in- 
diviſibility of their own; although the proofs in 
one cafe were juſt as good as the proofs in the 
other; and the fundamental law of indiviſibility 
was at leaſt as good a law in Spain, as either 
this or the Salique law was in France. But how: 
ever proper it might be for the French and Au- 
ſtrian pens to enter into long diſcuſſions, and 
to appeal, on this great occaſion, to the reſt of 
Europe; the reſt of Europe had a ſhort objec- 
tion to make to the plea of France, which no 
ſophiſms, no quirks of lav could evade, Spain 
accepted the renunciation as a real ſecurity ; 
France gave them as ſuch to Spain, and in ef- 
fect to the reſt of Europe. If they had not been 
thus given, and'thus taken, the Spaniards would 
not have married their Infanta to the King of 
France, whatever diſtreſs they might wary en 
dured by the prolongation of the war. Theſe 
renunciations were renunciations of all rights 
whatſoever to the whole Spaniſh monarchy, and 
to every part of it, The provinces claimed by 
France at this time were parts of it. To claim 
them, was therefore to claim the whole; for 


if the renunciations were no bar to the rights 


accruing to Mary Thereſa on the death of her 
father Philip IV. neither could they be any to 
the rights that would accrue to her and her chil- 
dren on the death of her brother Charles II. an 
unhealthful youth, and who at this inſtant was 
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in immediate danger of dying ; for to all the 
complicated diſtempers he brought into the 


| world with him, the ſmall-pox was added. Your 


Lordſhip ſees how the fatal contingency; of uni- 
ting the two monarchies of France and Spain 
ſtared mankind in the face; and yet nothing, 
that I can remember, was, done to prevent it: 
not ſo much as a guaranty given, or a declara» 
tion made to aſſert the validity of theſe renun- 
ciations, and for ſecuring the effe& of them. 
The triple alliance indeed ſtopped the progreſs 
of the French arms, and produced the treaty 
of Aix Ja Chapelle, But England, Sweden, and 
Holland, the contracting powers in this alliance, 
ſeemed to look, and probably did look, no far- 
ther. France kept a great and important part 
of what ſhe had ſurpriſed, or raviſhed, or pur- 
chaſed; for we cannot ſay with any propriety 
that ſhe conquered: and the Spaniards were o- 
bliged to ſet all they ſaved to the account of 
gain. 'The German branch of Auſtria had been 
reduced very low in power and in credit under 
Ferdinand III. by the treaties of Weſtphalia, as 
| have ſaid already. Lewis XIV. maintained, 
during many years, the influence theſe treaties 
had given him among the princes and ſtates of 
the empire. The famous capitulation made at 
Frankfort, on the election of Leopold, who ſuc- 
ceeded Ferdinand about the year one thouſand 
ſix hundred and fifty- ſeven, was encouraged by 
the intrigues of France : and the power of France 
was looked upon as the ſole power that could 


the 
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the conditions then made. The league of the 
Rhine was not renewed, I believe, after the year 
one thouſand fix. hundred and ſixty- ſix; but 
though this league was not renewed, yet ſome 
of theſe princes and ſtates continued in their old 
engagement with France: whilſt others took 
new engagements on particular occaſions, ac- 
cording as private and ſometimes very paultry 
intereſts, and the emiſſaries of France in all their 
little courts, diſpoſed them. In ſhort, the princes 
of Germany ſhewed no alarm at the growing 
ambition and power of Lewis XIV. but contri- 
buted to encourage one, and to confirm the o- 
ther. In ſuch a ſtate of things, the German 
branch was little ble to aſſiſt the Spaniſh branch 
againſt France, either in the war that ended by 
the Pyrenean treaty ; or in that we are ſpeaking 
of here, the ſhort war that began in one thou- 
ſand fix hundred and ſixty- ſeven, and was end- 
ed by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle in one thou- 
ſand fix hundred and ſixty- eight. But it was 
not this alone that diſabled the emperor from 
acting with vigour in the cauſe of his family 
then, nor that has rendered the houſe of Au- 
ſtria a dead weight upon all her allies ever ſince, 
Bigotry, and its inſeparable companion cruelty, 
as well as the tyranny and avarice of the court 
of Vienna, created in thoſe days, and has main- 
tained in ours, almoſt a perpetual diverſion of 
the imperial arms from all effectual oppoſition 
to France. I mean to ſpeak of the troubles in 
Hungary. Whatever they became in their pro- 


| _ they were cauſed originally by the uſur- 
pations 
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pations and perſecutions of the emperor: and 
when the Hungarians were called rebels firſt, 
they were called ſo for no other reaſon than this, 
that they would not be ſlaves. The dominion 
of the emperor being leſs ſupportable than that 
of the Turks, this unhappy people opened a 
door to the latter to infeſt the empire, inſtead of 
making their country what it had been before, 
a barrier againſt the Ottoman power. France 
became a ſure, though ſecret ally of the Turks, 
as well as the Hungarians; and has found her 
account in it, by keeping the emperor in perpe- 
tual alarms on that fide, while ſhe has ravaged 
the Empire and the Low Countries on the other. 


Thus we ſaw, thirty-two years ago, the arms of 


France and Bavaria in poſſeſſion of Paſſau, and 
the malcontents of Hungary in the ſuburbs of 
Vienna. In a word, when Lewis XIV. made 
the firſt effay of his power, by the war of one 
thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty- ſeven, and ſound- 
ed, as it were, the councils of Europe concern- 
ing his pretenſions on the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, he 
ſound his power to be great beyond what his 


© neighbours, or even he perhaps, thought it: great 


by the wealth, and greater by the united ſpirit, 
of his people; greater ſtill by the ill policy, and 


divided intereſts, that governed thoſe who had 


a ſuperior common intereſt to oppoſe him. He 
found that the members of the triple alliance did 
not ſee, or ſeeing did not think proper to own 
that they ſaw, the injuſtice, and the conſequence 
of his pretenſions. They contented themſelves 
to give to Spain an act of guaranty for ſearing 

. the 
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the execution of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
He knew even then how ill the guaranty would 
be obſerved by two of them at leaſt, by England 
and by Sweden. The treaty itſelf was nothing 
more than a compoſition between the bully and 
the bullied. Tournay, and Liſle, and Doway, 
and other places that I have forgot, were yield- 
ed to him; and he reſtored the county of Bur- 
gundy, according to the option that Spain made, 
againſt the intereſt and expeQation too of the 
Dutch, when an option was forced upon her, 
The king of Spain compounded for his poſſeſ- 
ſion; but the emperor compounded at the ſame 
time for his ſucceſſion, by a private eventual 
treaty. of partition, which the commander of 
EGremonville and the count of Averſberg ſigned at 
Vienna. The ſame Leopold, who exclaimed fo 
loudly in one thouſand fix hundred and ninety- 
eight, againſt any partition of 'the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, and refuſed to ſubmit to that which 
England and Holland had then made, made one 
himſelf in one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty- 
eight, with ſo little regard to theſe two powers, 
that the whole ten provinces were thrown into 
the lot of France. 

There is no room to wonder if ſuch experi- 
ence as Lewis XIV. had upon this occaſion, and 
ſuch a face of affairs in Europe, raiſing his 
hopes, raifed his ambition: and if, in making 
peace at Aix la Chapelle, he meditated a new 
war, the war of one thouſand fix hundred and 
ſeventy-two; the preparations he made for it, 
by negotiations in all parts, by alliances where- 

ever 
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ever he found ingreſſion, and by the increaſe of 
his forces, were equally proofs of ability, indu- 
ſtry, and power, I ſhall not deſcend into theſe 
particulars; your Lordſhip will find them pretty 
well detailed in the memorials of that time. But 
one of the alliances he made I muſt mention, 
though I mention it with the utmoſt regret and 
indignation. England was fatally engaged to 
act a part in this conſpiracy againſt the peace 
and the liberty of Europe, nay, againſt her own 
peace and her own liberty; for a bubble's part 
it was, equally wicked and impolitic. Forgive 
the terms I uſe, my Lord; none can be too 


ſtrong. The principles of the triple alliance, 


jult and wiſe, and worthy of a king of England, 
were laid aſide. Then, the progreſs of the 
French arms were to be checked, the ten pro- 
vinces were to be ſaved, and by ſaving them the 
barrier of Holland was to be preſerved. Now, 
we joined our councils and our arms to thoſe of 
France, in a project that could not be carried 
on at all, as it was eaſy to foreſee, and as the 
event ſnewed, unleſs it was carried on againſt 
Spain, the emperor, and moſt of the princes of 
Germany, as well as the Dutch; and which could 
not be carried on ſucceſsfully, without leaving 


the ten provinces entirely at the mercy of France, 


and giving her pretence and opportunity of ra- 
vaging the empire, and extending her conqueſts 
on the Rhine. The medal of Van Beuninghen, 
and other pretences that France took for attack- 
ing the ſtates of the Low Countries, were ridi- 
culous, They impoſed on no one: and the true 
| NT object 
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object of Lewis XIV. was manifeſt to all. But 
what could a king of England mean? Charles Il. 
had reaſons of reſentment againſt the Dutch, 
and juſt ones too no doubt. Among the reſt, 
it was not eaſy for him to forget the affront he 
had ſuffered, and the loſs he had ſuſtained, when, 
depending on the peace that was ready to be 
ſigned, and that was ſigned at Breda in July, 
he neglected to fit out his fleet; and when that 
of Holland, commanded by Ruyter, with Cor- 
nelius de Wit on board as deputy or commil- 
ſioner of the ſtates, burnt his ſhips at Chatham 
in June. The famous perpetual edict, as it was 
called but did not prove in the event, againſt 
the election of a ſtate-holder, which John de Wit 
promoted, carried, and obliged the prince of 
Orange to ſwear to maintain a very few days after 
the concluſion of the peace at Breda, might be 
another reaſon in the breaſt of King Charles Il. 
as it was certainly a pretence of revenge on the 
Dutch, or at leaſt on the De Wits and the Lou- 
veſtein faction, that ruled almoſt deſpotically in 
that commonwealth. But it is plain, that nei- 
ther theſe reaſons, nor others of a more an- 
cient date, determined him to this alliance with 
France; ſince he contracted the triple alliance 
within * as or five months after the two events, 
I have mentioned, happened. What then did 
he mean? Did he mean to acquire one of the 
ſeven provinces, and divide them, as the Dutch 
had twice treated for the diviſion of the ten with 
France ? I believe not ; but this I believe, that 
his nchnations were favourable to the Popiſh 

intereſt 
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intereſt in general, and that he meant to make 
himſelf more abſolute at home; that he thought 


it neceſſary to this end to humble the Dutch, to 


reduce their power, and perhaps to change the 
form of their government ; to deprive his ſub- 


jets of the correſpondence with a neighbouring 


Proteſtant and tree ſtate, and of all hope of ſuc- 
cour and ſupport from thence in their oppoſi- 
tion to him; in a word, to abet the deſigns of 
France on the continent, that France might abet 
his deſigns on his own kingdom. This, I ſay, 
believe; and this I ſhould venture to affirm, 
if I had in my hands to produce, and was at li- 
berty to. quote, the private relations I have read 
formerly, drawn up by thoſe who were no ene- 
mies to ſuch deſigns, and on the authority of 
thoſe who were parties to them. But whatever 
King Charles II. meant, certain it is, that his 
conduct eſtabliſhed the ſuperiority of France in 
Europe. 

But this charge, however, muſt not be con- 
fined to him alone. Thoſe who were nearer the 
danger, thoſe who were expoſed to the imme- 
diate attacks of France, and even thoſe who were 
her rivals for the ſame ſucceſſion, having either 
aſſiſted her, or engaged to remain neuters, a 
{range fatality prevailed, and produced ſuch a 
conjuncture as can hardly be paralleled in hi- 
ſtory. Your Lordſhip will obſerve with aſtoniſh- 
ment, even in the beginning of the year one 
thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-two, all the 
neighbours of France acting as if they had no- 
thing to fear from her, and ſome as if they had 

much 
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much to hope, by helping her to oppreſs the 
Dutch, and ſharing with her the ſpoils of that 
commonwealth. *« Delenda eſt Carthago, was 
the cry in England, and lcemed too a MAXIM on 
the continent. 

In the courſe of the fame year, you will ob 
ſerve that all theſe powers took the alarm, and 
began to unite in oppoſition to France. Even 
England thought it time to interpoſe in favour 


of the Dutch. The conſequences of this alarm, 


of this ſudden turn in the policy of Europe, and 
of that which happened by the maflacre of the 
De Wits, and the elevation of the prince of 0. 
range, in the government of the Seven Provin- 
ces, ſaved theſe provinces, and ſtopped the ra- 
pid progreſs of the arms of France. Lewis XIV. 
indeed ſurpriſed. the ſeven provinces in this war, 
as he had ſurpriſed the ten in that of one thou- 


fand ſix hundred and fixty-ſeven, and ravaged 


defenceleſs countries with armies ſufficient to 
conquer them, if they had been prepared to re- 
fiſt. In the war of one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſeventy-two, he had little leſs than one 
hundred and: fifty thouſand men on foot, be- 
ſides the bodies of Engliſh, Swiſs, Italians, and 
Swedes, that amounted to thirty or forty thou- 
fand more. With this mighty force he took 
forty places in forty days, impoſed extravagant 
conditions of peace, played the monarch a little 
while at Utrecht; and as ſoon as the Dutch re- 
covered from their conſternation, and, anima- 
ted by the example of the prince of Orange and 


the hopes of ſuccour, refuſed theſe conditions, 
he 
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he went back to Verſailles, and left his generals 
to carry on his enterprize :.*which they did with 
{ little ſueceſs, that Grave and Maeſtricht alone 
remained to him of all the boaſted conqueſts he 
had made ; and even theſe he offered two years 
afterwards to reftore, if by that conceſſion he 
could have prevailed on the Dutch at that time 
to make peace with him. But they were not 
yet diſpoſed to abandon their allies ; for allies 
now they had. The emperor and the king of 
Spain had engaged in the quarrel againſt France, 
and many of the princes of the empire had done 
the fame. Not all. The Bavarian continued 
obſtinate in his neutrality; and, to mention no 
more, the Swedes made a great diverſion in fa» 
vour of France in the empire; where the duke 
of Hanover abetted their deſigns as much as he 
could; for he was a zealous partiſan of France, 
though the other princes of his houſe acted for 
the common cauſe. I deſcend into no more 
particulars. The war that Lewis XIV. kindled 
by attacking in ſo violent a manner the Dutch 
commonwealth, and by making ſo arbitrary an 
uſe of his firſt ſucceſs, became general, in the 
Low Countries, in Spain, in Sicily, on the up- 
per and lower Rhine, in Denmark, in Sweden, 
and in the provinces of Germany belonging to 
theſe two crowns ; on the Mediterranean, the 
Ocean, and the Baltic. France ſupported this 
var with advantage on every fide: and when 
your Lordſhip confiders in what manner it was 
carried on againſt her, you will not be ſurpriſed 
that ſhe did ſo. Spain had ſpirit, but too little 
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ſtrength to maintain her power in Sicily, where 
Meſſina had revolted ; to defend her frontier on 
that ſide of the Pyrenees; and to reſiſt the great 
efforts of the French in the Low Countries. 
The empire was divided; and, even among the 
princes who acted againſt France, there wa 
neither union in their councils, nor concert in 
their projects, nor order in preparations, nor 
vigour in execution: and, to ſay the truth, 
there was not, in the whole confederacy, a man 
whoſe abilities could make him a match for the 
prince of Conde or the marſhal of Turenne ; nor 
many who were in any degree equal to Luxen- 
burg, Crequi, $Schomberg,, and other generals of 
inferior note, who commanded the armies of 
France. The emperor took this very time to 
make new invaſions on the liberties of Hun- 
gary, and to oppreſs his Proteſtant ſubjeds, 
The prince of Orange alone acted with invinci- 
ble firmneſs, like a patriot and a hero. Neither 
the ſeductions of France nor thoſe of England, 
neither the temptations of ambition nor thoſe of 
private intereſt, could make him ſwerve from the 
true intereſt of his country, nor from the com. 
mon intereſt of Europe. He had raiſed more 
ſieges, and loſt more battles, it was ſaid, than 
any general of his age had done. Be it ſo. But 
his defeats were manifeſtly due in great meaſure 
to circumſtances independent on him; and that 
ſpirit, which even theſe defeats could not de- 
preſs, was all his own. He had difficulties in 
his own commonwealth ; the governors of the 
Spaniſh Low Countries croſſed his _ 
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ſometimes; the German allies diſappointed and 
broke them often; and it is not improbable that 
he was frequently betrayed. He was ſo, per- 
haps even by Souc hes, the imperial general: a 
Frencliman, according to Bayle; and a penſioner 
of Louvois, according to common report, and 
very ſtrong appearances. He had not yet cre- 
dit and authority ſufficient to make him a cen- 
tre of union to a whole contederacy, the ſoul 
that animated and directed ſo great a body. He 
came to be ſuch afterwards; but at the time 
ſpoken of, he could not take ſo great a part up- 
on him. No other prince or general was equal 
to it: and the conſequences of this defect ap- 
peared almoſt in every operation. France was 
ſurrounded by a multitude of enemies, all in- 
tent to demolifh her power. But, like the 
builders of Babel, they ſpoke different langua- 
ges; and as thoſe could not build, theſe could 
not demoliſh, for want of underſtanding one an- 
other. France improved this advantage by her 
arms, and more by her negotiations. Nime- 
ghen was, after Cologn, the ſcene of theſe, 
England was the mediating power; and I know 
not whether our Charles II. did not ſerve her 
purpoſes more uſefully in the latter, and under 
the character of mediator, than he did or could 
have done by joining his arms to her's, and ac- 
ting as her ally. The Dutch were induced to 
ſign a treaty with him, that broke the confede- 
racy, and gave great advantage to France: for 
the purport of it was to oblige France and Spain 
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so make peace on a plan to be propoſed to them, 
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and no mention was made in it of the other al. 
lies that I remember. The Dutch were glad 
to get out of an expenſive war. France pro- 
miſed to reſtore Maeſtright to them, and Mae. 
ſtright was the only place that remained unre. 
covered of all they had loſt. They dropped 
Spain at Nimeghen, as they had dropped France 
at Munſter; but many circumſtances concurred 
to give a much worſe grace to their abandoning 
of Spain, than to their abandoning of France, | 
need not ſpecify them. This only I would ob- 
ferve: when they made a ſeparate peace at 
Munſter, they left an ally who was in condition 
to carry on the war alone with advantage, and 
they preſumed to impoſe no terms upon him: 
when they made a ſeparate peace at Nimeghen, 
they abandoned an ally who was in no condi- 
tion to carry on the war alone, and who was 
reduced to accept whatever terms the common 
enemy preſcribed. In their great diſtrets in one 
thouſand fix hundred and feventy-three, they 
engaged to reſtore Maeſtricht to the Spaniard 
as ſoon as it ſhould be retaken: it was not re. 
taken, and they accepted it for themſelves as 
the price of the ſeparate peace they made with 
France. The Dutch had engaged farther, to 
make neither peace nor trace with the king of 
France, till that prince conſented to reſtore to 
Spain all he had conquered ſince the Pyrenean 
treaty. But, far from keeping this promiſe in 
any tolerable degree, Lew:s XIV. acquired, by 
the plan impoſed on Spain at Nimeghen, be- 
ſides the county of Burgundy, ſo many other 
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countries and towns on the ſide of the ten Spa- 
niſh provinces, that theſe, added to the places 
he kept of thoſe which had been yielded to him 
by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle (for ſome of 
little conſequence he reſtored) put into his hands 
the principal ſtrength of that barrier, againſt 
which we goaded ourſelves almoſt to death in 
the laſt great war; and made good the ſaying of 
the marſhal of Schomberg, that to attack this bar- 
rier was to take the beaſt by his horns. I know 
yery well what may be ſaid to excuſe the Dutch, 
The emperor was more intent to tyrannize his 
ſubjects on one fide, than to defend them on 
the other. He attempted little againſt France; 
and the little he did attempt was ill ordered, 
and worſe executed. The aſſiſtance of the 
princes of Germany was often uncertain, and al- 
ways expenſive. Spain was already indebted 
to Holland for great ſums; greater ſtill muſt be 


advanced to her if the war continued: and ex- 


perience ſhewed that France was able, and would 
continue to prevail againſt her preſent enemies. 
The triple league had ſtopped her progreſs, and 
obliged her to abandon the county of Burgun- 
dy: but Sweden was now engaged in the war 
on the ſide of France, as England had been in 
the beginning of it; and England was now pri- 
vately favourable to her intereſts, as Sweden 
had been in the beginning of it. 'The whole 
ten provinces would have been ſubdued in the 
courſe of a few campaigns more: and it was 
better for Spain and the Dutch too, that part 
ſhould be fayed by accepting a ſort of compoſi- 
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tion, than the whole be riſqued by refuſing it. 
This might be alledged to excuſe the conduct 
of the States General, in impoſing hard terms 
on Spain, in making none for their other allies, 
and in ſigning alone: by which ſteps they gave 
France an opportunity that ſhe improyed with 
great dexterity of management, the opportuni- 
ty of treating with the confederates one by one, 
and of beating them by detail in the cabinet, if 
I may fo fay, as ſhe had often done in the field, 
1 ſhall not compare theſe reaſons, which were 
but too well founde in fact, and muſt appear 
plauſible at leaſt, wh other conſiderations that 
might be, and were at the time, inſiſted upon, 
I confine myſelf to a few obſervations, which 
every knowing and impartial man mult admit, 
Your Lordſhip will obſerve, firſt, that the fatal 
principle of compounding with Lewis XIV. 
from the time that his pretenſions, his power, 
and the uſe he made of it, begun to threaten 
Europe, prevailed {till more at Nimeghen than 
it had prevailed at Aix: ſo that although he did 
not obtain to the full all he attempted ; yet the 
dominions of France were by common conſent, 
on every treaty, more and. more extended ; her 
barriers on all ſides were more and more 
ſtrengthened ; thoſe of her neighbours were 
more and more weakened; and that power, 
which was to aſſert one day, againſt the reſt of 
Europe, the pretended rights of the houſe of 
Boutbon to the Spaniſh monarchy, was more 
and more eſtabliſhed, and rendered truly for- 
midable in ſuch hands, at leaſt, during the ur 

0 


of the firſt eighteen years of the period. Your 
Lordſhip will pleaſe to obſerve, in the fecond 
ce, that the extreme weakneſs of one branch 
of Auſtria, and the miſerable conduct of both; 
the poverty of ſome of the princes of the empire, 
and the diſunion, a 1255 to ſpeak plainly, the mer- 
cenary policy of allthem ; in ſhort, the confined 
views, the falſe notions, and, to ſpeak as plainly 
of my own as of other nations, the iniquity of 
the councils of England, not only hindered the 
growth of this power from being ſtopped in 
time, but nurſed it up into ſtrength almoſt in- 
ſuperable by any future confederacy. A third 
obſervation is this: If the excuſes made for the 
conduct of the Dutch at Nimeghen are not ſuf- 
ficient, they too muſt come in 2 their ſhare in 
this condemnation, even after the death of the 


He Wits ; as they were to be condemned moſt 


juſtly, during that adminiſtration, for abetting 
and favouring France. If theſe excuſes, ground- 
ed on their inability to purſue any longer a war, 
the principal profit of which was to accrue to 
their confederates, for that was the caſe after 
the year one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy- 
three, or one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeven- 
ty-four, and the principal burden of which was 
thrown on them by their confederates ; if theſe 
are ſufficient, they ſhould not have acted, for de- 
cency's ſake as well as out of good policy, the 


part they did act in one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and eleven and one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twelve, towards the late queen, who had com- 
plaints of the ſame kind, in a much higher de- 
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Stec and with circumſtances much more ag. 
8 viting, to make of them, of the emperor, 
and of all the princes of Germany; and who 
was far from treating them and their other al. 
hes, at that time, as they treated Spain and their 

other allies in one thouſand ſix hundred and fc. 
venty- eight. Immediately after the Dutch had 
made their peace, that of Spain was ſigned with 
France. The emperor's treaty with this crown 
and that of Sweden was concluded in the fol. 
lowing year: and Lewis XIV. being now at li. 
berty to aſſiſt his ally, whilſt he had tied up the 
powers with whom he had treated from afliſt- 
ing theirs, he ſoon forced the king of Denmar 
and the elector of Brandenburg to reſtore all 
they had taken from the Swedes, and to con- 
clude the peace of the north. In all theſe trea- 
ties he gave the law, and he was now at the 
higheſt point of his grandeur, He continued 
at this point for ſeveral years; and in this heighth 
of his power he prepared thoſe alliances 2. 
gainſt it, under the weight of which he was at 
laſt well-nigh oppreſſed ; and might have been 
reduced as low as the general intereſt of Europe 
_ required, if ſome of the cauſes, which worked 
now, had not continued to work in his favour, 
and if his enemies had not proved in their turn 
of fortune, as infatiable as proſperity had ren- 
dered him. | 
Alfter he had made peace with all the powers 
with whom he had been at war, he continued 
to vex both Spain and the empire, and to extend 
his conqueſts in the Low Countries, and on the 

W Rhine, 
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Rhine, both by the pen and the ſword. He 
erected the chambers of Metz and of Briſach, 
where his own ſubjects were proſecutors, wit- 
nefles, and judges, all at once. Upon the de- 
ciſions of theſe tribunals, he ſeized into his own 
hands, under the notion of dependencies, and 
the pretence of reunions, whatever towns or di- 
ſtricts of country tempted his ambition, or ſuit- 
ed his conveniency; and added, by theſe. and 
by other means, in the midſt of peace, more 
territories to thoſe the late treaties had, yielded 
to him, than he could have got by continuing 
the war. He acted afterwards, in the ſupport 
of all this, without any bounds or limits. His 
glory was a reaſon for attacking Holland in one 


| thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-two, and his 


conveniency a reaſon for many of the attacks he 
made on others afterwards. He took Luxem- 
bourg by force; he ſtole Straſburg; he bought 
Caſſel; and, whilſt he waited the opportunity 


of acquiring to his family the crown of Spain, 


he was not without thoughts, nor hopes perhaps, 
of bringing into it the imperial crown likewiſe. 
Some of the cruelties he exerciſed in the em- 
pire may be aſcribed to his diſappointment in 
this view: 1 ſay, ſome of them; becauſe in the 
war that ended by the treaty of N imeghen, he 
had already exerciſed many. Tho? the French 
writers endeavour to ſlide over them, to palliate 
them, and to impute them particularly to the 
Englith that were in their ſervice, for even this 
one of their writers has the front to advance ; 


yet theſe cruclties, unheard of among civ ilized 


nations, 
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nations, muſt be granted to have been ordered 
by the councils, and executed by the arms, of 
France, in the Palatinate, and in other parts. 

If Lewis XIV. could have contented himſelf 
with the acquiſitions that were confirmed to him 
by the treaties of one thouſand fix hundred and 
ſeventy-erght and one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſeventy-nine, and with the authority and 
reputation which he then gained; it is plain 
that he would have prevented the alliances that 
were afterwards formed againſt him ; and that 
he might have regained his credit amongſt the 
princes of the empire, where he had one family- 
alliance by the marriage of his brother to the 
daughter of the elector Palatine, and another by 
that of his ſon to the ſiſter of the elector of Ba- 
varia; where Sweden was cloſely attached to 
him, and where the ſame principles of private 
intereſt would have ſoon attached others as cloſe- 
ly. He might have remained not only the prin- 
cipal, but the directing power of Europe, and 
have held this rank with all the glory imagin- 
able, till the death of the king of Spain, or ſome 
other object of great ambition, had determined 
him to a& another part. But, inſtead of this, 
he continued to vex and provoke all thoſe who 
were, unhappily for them, his neighbours, and 
that, in many inſtances, for trifles. An example 
of this kind occurs to me. On the death of 
the duke of Deux Ponts, he ſeized that little in- 
confiderable duchy, without any regard to the 
indiſputable right of the king of Sweden, to the 
ſervices that crown had rendered him, or to the 


want 
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want he might have of that alliance hereaftet. 
The conſequence was, that Sweden entered, 
with the emperor, the king of Spain, the elector 
of Bavaria, and the States General, into the Al- 
liance of Guaranty, as it was called, about the 
year one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty- three, 
and into the famous league of Auſburg in one 


thouſand fix hundred and eighty-ſix, 


Since J have mentioned this league, and ſince 
we may date from it a more general and a more 
concerted oppoſition to France than there had 
been before; give me leave to recal ſome of the 
reflections that have preſented themſelves to my 
mind, in conſidering what I have read, and what 
T have heard related, concerning the paſſages of 
that time. They will be of uſe to form our 
judgment concerning later paſſages. If the king 
of France became an object of averſion on ac- 
count of any invaſions he made, any deviations 
from public faith, any barbarities exerciſed 
where his arms prevailed, or the perſecution of 
of his Proteſtant ſubjects; the emperor deſerved 
to be ſuch an objeR, at leaſt as much as he, on 
the ſame accounts. The emperor was ſo too, 
but with this difference relatively to the politi- 
cal ſyſtem of the weſt : the Auſtrian ambition 
and bigotry exerted themſelves in diſtant coun- 
tries, whoſe intereſts were not conſidered as a 
part of this ſyſtem ; for otherwiſe there would 
have been as much reaſon for aſſiſting the peo- 
ple of Hungary and of Tranſylvania againſt the 


emperor, as there had been formerly for aſſiſt- 


ing the people of the Seven United Provinces a- 
"4 | gainſt 
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gainſt Spain, or as there have been lately for 
aſſiſting them againſt France: but the ambition 
and bigotry of Lewis XIV. were exerted in the 
Low Countries, on the Rhine, in Italy, and in 
Spain, in the very midſt of this ſyſtem, if I may 
fay ſo, and with ſucceſs that could not fail to 
ſubvert it in time. The power of the houſe of 
Auſtria,” that had been feared too long, was 
feared no longer: and that of the houſe of Bour- 
bon, by having been feared too late, was now 
own terrible. The emperor was ſo intent on 
the eſtabliſhment of his abſolute power in Hun- 
gary, that he expoſed the empire doubly to de- 
ſolation and ruin for the fake of it. He left the 
frontier almoſt quite defenceleſs on the fide of 
the Rhine, againſt the inroads and ravages of 
France: and by ſhewing no mercy to the Hun- 
garians, nor keeping any faith with them, he 
torced that miſerable people into alliances with 
the Turk, who invaded the empire and beſieged 
Vienna. Even this event had no effect upon 
him. Your Lordſhip will find that Sobięſti king 
of Poland, who had forced the Turks to raiſe 
the ſiege, and had fixed the imperial crown that 
tottered on his head, could not prevail on him 
to take thoſe meaſures by which alone it was 
poſſible to cover the empire, to ſecure the king 
.of Sparn, and to reduce that power who was pro- 
bably one day to diſpute with him this prince's 
ſucceſſion. Teleli and the malecontents made 
ſuch demands as none but a tyrant could refuſe; 
the preſervation of their ancient privileges, li- 
berty of conſcience, the convocation of a free 
diet 
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diet or parliament, and others of lefs import- 
ance. All was in vain. The war continued with 
them and with the Turks, and France was left 
at liberty to puſh her enterpriſes almoſt without 


oppoſition againſt Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries. The diſtreſs in both was ſo great, that 


the States General ſaw no other expedient for 


| ſtopping the progreſs of the French arms, than 


a ceſſation of hoſtilities, or a truce of twenty 
s; which they negociated, and which was 
accepted by the emperor and the king of Spain, 
on the terms that Lewis XIV. thought fit to of- 
fer. By theſe terms he was to remain in full 
and quiet poſſeſſion of all he had acquired ſince 
the years one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy- 
eight, and one thouſand fix hundred and ſeven- 
ty-nine ; among which acquiſitions that of Lux- 
emburg and that of Straſburg were compre- 
hended. The conditions of this truce were fo 
advantageous to France, that all their intrigues 


were employed to obtain a definitive treaty of 


peace upon the ſame conditions. But this was 
neither the intereſt nor the intention of the other 
contracting powers. The imperial arms had 
been very ſucceſsful againſt the Turks. This 
ſucceſs, as well as the troubles that followed up- 
on it in the Ottoman armies and at the Porte, 
gave a reaſonable expectation of concluding a 
peace on that fide : and, this peace concluded, 
the emperor, and the empire, and the king of 
Spain, would have been in a much better po+ 
{ture to treat with France. With theſe views, 
. were wiſe and juſt, the league of Auſburg 


Was 
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was made between the emperor, the kings of 
Spain and Sweden as princes of the empire, and 
the other circles and princes. This league wag 
purely defenſive. An expreſs article declared 
it to beſo: and as it had no other regard, it 
was not only conformable to the laws and con- 
ſtitutions of the empire, and to the practice of 
all nations, but even to the terms of the act of 
truce ſo lately concluded. This pretence there- 
fore for breaking the truce, ſeizing the electo- 
rate of Cologn, invading the Palatinate, beſie- 
ging Philipſburg, and carrying unexpected and 
undeclared war into the empire, could not be 
ſupported: nor is it poſſible to read the reaſons 
publiſhed by France at this time, and drawn from 
her fears of the imperial power, without laugh- 
ter. As little pretence was there to complain, 
that the emperor refuſed to convert at-once the 
truce into a definitive treaty ; ſince, if he had 
done fo, he would have confirmed in a lump, 
and without any diſcuſſion, all the arbitrary de- 
crees of thoſe chambers, or courts, that France 
had erected to cover her uſurpations; and would 
have given up almoſt a fixth part of the pro- 
vinces of the empire, that France one way or 
other had poſſeſſed herſelf of. The pretenſions 
of the Dutcheſs of Orleans on the ſucceſſion of 
her father and her brother, which were diſpu- 
ted by the then elector Palatine, and were to be 
determined by the laws and cuſtoms of the em- 
pire, afforded as little pretence for beginning 
this war as any of the former allegations. The 


excluſion of the cardinal of Furſtenberg, 2 
| ha 
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had been clected to the archbiſhopric of Co- 
logn, was capable of being aggravated ; but 
even in this caſe his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty op- 
poſed his judgment and his authority againſt 
the judgment and authority of that holy father, 
whoſe eldeſt ſon he was proud to be called. In 
ſhort, the true reaſon why Lerois XIV. began 
that cruel war with the empire, two years after 
he had concluded a ceſſation of hoſtilities for 
twenty, was this: he reſolved to keep what he 
had got; and therefore he reſolved to encourage 
the Turks to continue the war. He did this 
effectually, by invading Germany at the very 
inſtant when the ſultan was ſuing for peace. 
Notwithſtanding this, the Turks were in treaty 
again the following year: and good policy 
ſhould have obliged the emperor, ſince he could 
not hope to carry on this war and. that againſt 
France at the ſame time with vigour and ef- 
fect, to conclude a peace with the leaſt danger- 
ous enemy of the two. The deciſion of this diſ- 
pute with France could not be deferred ; his de- 
ſigns againſt the Hungarians were in part ac- 
compliſhed, for his ſon was declared king, and 
the ſettlement of that crown in his family was 
made; and the reſt of theſe, as well as thoſe that 
he formed againſt the Turks, might be defer- 
red. But the councils of Vienna judge dit- 
ferently, and inſiſted even at this critical mo- 
ment on the moſt exorbitant terms; on ſome of 
ſuch a nature, that the Turks ſhewed more hu- 
manity and a better ſenſe of religion in refuſing, 
than they in aſking them. Thus the war went 

on 
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on in Hungary, and proved a conſtant diverſion 
in favour of France, during the whole courſe of 
of that which Lewis XIV. began at this time: 

for the treaty of Carlowitz was poſterior to that 
of Ryſwic, The empire, Spain, England, and 
Holland, engaged in the war with France; and 
on them the emperor left the burden of it. In 
the ſhort war of one thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſixty-ſeven, he was not fo much as a party; and 
inſtead of aſſiſting the king of Spain, which, it 
muſt be owned, he was in no good condition of 
doing, he bargained for dividing that prince's 
ſucceſſion, as I have obſerved above. In the 
war of one, thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy- 
two, he made ſome feeble efforts. In this of 
one thouſand fix hundred and eighty-eight, he 
did {till leſs: and in the war which broke out at 
the beginning of the preſent century, he did no- 
thing, at leaſt after the campaign in Italy, and 
after the engagements that England and. Hol- 
land took by the grand alliance. In a word, 
from the time that an oppoſition to France be- 
came a common cauſe in Europe, the houſe of 
Auſtria has been a clog upon it in many in- 
ſtances, and of conſiderable aſſiſtance to it ia 


in none. The acceſſion of England to this cauſe, 
which was brought about by the revolution of 


one thouſand fix hundred and eighty-eight, 
might have made amends, and more than 
amends, one would think, for this defect, and 
have thrown ſuperiority of power and of ſucceſs 
on the fide of the confederates, with whom ſhe 


took part againſt France. This, 1 ſay, might 


be 
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he imagined, without over- rating the power of 


England, or undervaluing that of France; and 
it was imagined at that time. How it proved 


umphant out of tlie war that ended by the treaty 


of Ryſwie, and, though ſhe gave up a great deal 


yet preſerved the greateſt and the beſt part o 


her conqueſts and 'acquifitions made ſince the 


treaties of Weſtphalia and the Pyrences ; how 


ſhe acquired, by the gift of Spain, that whole 


monarchy for one of her princes, though ſhe had 
no reaſon to expect the leaſt part of it without 


2 war at one time, nor the great lot of it even 


by a war at any time; in ſhort, how ſhe wound 
up advantageouſly the ambitious ſyſtem ſhe had 
been fifty years in weaving; how ſhe concluded 


a war, in which ſhe was defeated on every fide, 


and wholly exhauſted, with little diminution of 
the provinces and barriers acquired to France, 
and with the quiet poſſeſſion of Spain and the 
Indies to a prince of the houſe of Bourbon: all 
this, my Lord, will be the ſubje& of your re- 
ſearches, when you come down to the latter part 
of the laſt period of modern hiſtory, 


LETTER VIII. 


The ſame ſubject continued from the year one 


thouſand fix hundred and eighty- eight. 


\7 OUR Lordſhip will find, that the objects 
propoſed by the alliance of one thouſand 
= O ſix 


otherwiſe in the event; how France came tri- 


: . 


2 — — 
= 3 — — — 


pations. But now, as the alarm was greater 
oi than 
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ſix hundred and eighty-nine between the empe. 
ror and the States, to which England acceded, 
and which was the foundation of the whole con- 
federacy then formed, were no leſs than to re. 
ſtore all things to the terms of the Weſtphalian 
and Pyrenean treaties, by the war; and to pre. 
ſerve them in that ſtate, after the war, by a de. 
fenſive alliance and guaranty of the ſame confe. 
derate powers againſt France. The particular 
as well as general meaning of this engagement 
was plain enough; and if it had not been ſo, 
the ſenſe of it would have been ſufficiently de- 
termined, by that ſeparate article, in which Eng. 
land and Holland obliged themſelves to aſſiſt the 
“ houſe of Auſtria, in taking and keeping pol. 


“C ſeſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, whenever the 


c caſe ſhould happen of the death of Charles II, 
& without lawful heirs.” This engagement was 
double, and thereby relative to the whole poli- 
tical ſyſtem of Europe, alike affected by the 
power and pretenſions of France. Hitherto the 
power of France had been alone regarded, and 


her pretenſions ſeemed to have been forgot: or 


to what purpoſe ſhould they have been remem- 
bered, whilſt Europe was ſo unhappily conſti- 
tuted, that the ſtates, at whoſe expence ſhe in- 
creaſed her power, and their friends and allics, 
thought that they did enough upon every occa- 
ſion if they made ſome. tolerable compoſition 
with her? They who were not in circumſtances 
to refuſe confirming preſent, were little likely 
to take effectual meaſures againſt future, uſur- 
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than ever, by the outrages that France had com- 
mitted, and the intrigues ſhe had carried on; 
by the little regard ſhe had ſhewn to public faith; 
and by the airs of authority ſhe had aſſumed 
twenty years together: ſo was the ſpirit againſt 
her raiſed to an higher pitch; and the means of 
reducing her power, or at leaſt of checking it, 
were increaſed. The princes and ſtates who had 
neglected or favoured the growth of this power, 
which all of them had done in their turns, ſaw 
their error; ſaw the neceſſity of repairing it; and 
ſaw, that, unleſs they could check the power of 
France, by uniting a power ſuperior to her's, it 
would be impoſhble to hinder her from ſucceed- 
ing in her great deſigns on the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 
fon. The court of England had ſubmitted, not 
many years before, to abet her uſurpations; and 
the king of England had ſtooped to be her pen- 
honer. But the crime was not national. On 
the contrary, the nation had cried out loudly 
againſt it, even whilſt it was committing : and 
3 ſoon as ever the abdication of King James, 
and the elevation of the Prince of Orange to the 
throne of England, happened, the nation enga- 
ged with all imaginable zeal in the common 
cauſe of Europe, to reduce the exorbitant power 
of France, to prevent her future and to revenge 
her paſt attempts; for even a ſpirit of revenge 
prevailed, and the war was a war of anger as 
well as of intereſt, 

Unhappily this zeal was neither well conduc- 
ted, nor well ſeconded. It was zeal without 
lucceſs, in the firſt of the two wars „ 
Is O 2 the 
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the year one thouſand fix hundred and eighty. 
eight; and zeal without knowledge, in both of 
them, I enter into no detail concerning the 
events of theſe two wars. This only I obſerye 
on the firſt of them, that the treaties of Ryſwic 
were far from anſwering the ends propoſed and 
the engagements taken by the firſt grand all. 
ance, The power of France, with reſpect to 
extent of dominions and ſtrength of barrier, 
was not reduced to the terms of the Pyrenean 
treaty, no not to thoſe of the treaty of Nime- 
hen. Lorrain was reſtored indeed with very 
conſiderable reſerves, and the places taken or 
uſarped on the other ſide of the Rhine ; but 
then Straſburg was yielded up abſolutely to 
France by the emperor and by the empire. The 
conceſſions to Spain were great; but ſo were the 
conqueſts and the encroachments made upon her 
by France, ſince the treaty of Nimeghen: and 
ſhe got little at Ryſwic, I believe nothing more 
than ſhe had ſaved at Nimeghen before. Al 
theſe conceſſions, however, as well as the ac- 
knowledgment of King Wilkam, and others 
made by Lewis XIV. after he had taken Ath 
and Barcelona, even during the courſe of the 
negotiations, compared with the loſſes and re- 
peated defeats of the allies and: the ill ſtate of 
the confederacy, ſurpriſed the generality of man- 
kind, who had not been accuſtomed to fo much 
moderation and generoſity on the part of this 
prince. But the pretenſions of the houſe of 
Bourbon on the Spaniſh ſucceſſion remained 
the fame. Nothing had been done to weaken 
| them ; 
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them; nothing was prepared to oppoſe them : 
and the opening of this ſucceſſion was viſibly at 
hand; for Charles II. had been in immediate 
danger of dying about this time. His death 
could not be a remote event: and all the good 
queen's endeavours to be got with child had 
proved ineffectual. The league diſſolved ; all 
the forces of the confederates diſperſed, and 
many diſbanded; France continuing armed, her 
forces by ſea and land increaſed and held in rea- 
dineſs to act on all ſides; it was plain, that the 
confederates had failed in the firſt object of the 

d alliance, that of reducing the power of 
France ; by ſucceeding in which alone they 
could have been able to keep the ſecond en- 
gagement, that of ſecuring the ſucceſſion of 
Spain to the houſe of Auſtria, 

After this peace, what remained to be done? 
In the whole nature of things, there remained 
but three. To abandon all care of the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion, was one; to compound with France 
upon this ſucceſſion, was another; and to pre- 
pare, like her, during the interval of peace, to 
make an advantageous war whenever Charles Il. 
ſhould die, was a third. Now the firſt of theſe 
was to leave Spain, and, in leaving Spain, to 
leave all Europe, in ſome ſort at the mercy of 
France ; fince whatever diſpoſition the Spa- 
niards ſhould make of their crown, they were 
quite unable to ſupport it againſt France; ſince 
the emperor could do little without his alliance; 
and ſince Bavaria, the third pretender, could do 
all leſs, and might find, in ſuch a caſe, his ac- 
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count, perhaps, better in treating with the houſe 
of Bourbon than with that of Auſtria. More 
needs not be ſaid on this head; but on the 
other two, which I ſhall confider together, ſe 
veral facts are proper to be mentioned, and ſe. 
veral reflections neceſſary to be made. 

We might have counter-worked, no doubt, 
in their own methods of policy, the councils of 
France, who made peace to diſſolve the confe. 
deracy, and great conceſſions, with very ſuſpi- 
cious generoſity, to gain the Spaniards : we 
might have waited, like them, that is, in arms, 
the death of Charles II. and have fortified in the 
mean time the diſpoſitions of the king, the court, 
and people of Spain, againſt the pretenſions of 
France: we might have made the peace, which 
was made ſome time after that, between the em- 
peror and the Turks; and have obliged the for- 

mer at any rate to have ſecured the peace of 
Hungary, and to have prepared, by theſe and 
other expedients, for the war that would inevi- 
tably break out on the death of the king of 
Spain. 

But all ſuch meaſures were rendered imprac- 
ticable, by the emperor chietly. Experience 
had ſhewn, that the powers who engaged in al- 
lance with him muſt expect to take the whole 
burden of his cauſe upon themſelves; and that 
Hungary would maintain a perpetual diverſion 
in favour of France, ſince he could not reſolve 
to lighten the tyrannical yoke he had eſtabliſh- 
ed in that country and in Tranſilvania, nor his 
miniſters to part with the immenſe ir 

they 
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they had appropriated to themſelves. Paſt ex- 
perience ſhewed this: and the experience that 
followed confirmed it very fatally. But further; 
there was not only little aſſiſtance to be expected 
from him by thoſe who ſhould engage in his 
quarrel: he did them hurt of another kind, and 
deprived them of many advantages by falſe 
meaſures of policy and unſkilful negotiations. 


' Whilſt the death of Charles II. was expected al- 


moſt daily, the court of Vienna ſeemed to have 
forgot the court of Madrid, and all the preten- 
ſions on that crown. When the count d' Har- 
rach was ſent thither, the imperial councils did 
ſomething worſe; The King of Spain was ready 
to declare the Archduke Charles his ſucceſſor; 


he was deſirous to have this young prince ſent 


into Spain ; the bent of the people was in fa- 
vour of Auſtria ; or it had been ſo, and might 
have been eaſily turned the ſame way again : at 
court no cabal was yet formed in favour of Bour- 


bon, and a very weak intrigue was on foot in 


favour of the eleQoral prince of Bavaria. Not 
only Charles might have been on the ſpot ready 
to reap the ſucceſſion ; but a German army 
might have been there to defend it : for the 
court of Madrid infiſted on having twelve thou- 
ſand of theſe troops; and, rather than not to have 


them, offered to contribute to the payment of 
them privately ; becauſe it would have been too 


impopular among the Spaniards, and too preju- 
dicial to the Auſtrian intereſt, to have had it 
known that the emperor declined the payment 


of a body of his own troops that were demand- 
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ed to ſecure that monarchy to his ſon. Theſe 
propoſals were half refuſed, and half evaded: 
and in return to the offer of the crown of Spain 
to the archduke, the imperial councils aſked the 
government of Milan for him. They thought it 
a point of deep policy to ſecure the Italian pro- 
vinces; and to leave to England and Holland 
the care of the Low Countries, of Spain, and 
the Indies. By declining theſe propoſals, the 
houſe of Auſtria renounced in ſome ſort the 
whole ſucceſſion; at leaſt ſhe gave England and 
Holland reaſons, whatever engagements theſe 
powers had taken, to refuſe the harder aſk of 
putting her into poſſeſſion by force; when ſhe 
might, and would not, procure to the Engliſh 
and Dutch, and her other allies, the eaſier taſk 
of defending her in this poſſeſſion. - 

I ſaid that the meaſures mentioned above 
were rendered impracticable by the emperor 
chiefly, becauſe they were rendered ſo likewiſe 
by other circumſtances at the fame conjuncture. 
A principal one I ſhall mention; and it ſhall be 
drawn from the. ſtate of our own country, and 
the diſpoſition of our people. Let us take this 
up from King William's acceſſion to our crown. 
During the whole progreſs that Lewis XIV, 
made towards ſuch exorbitant power, as gave 
him well-grounded hopes of acquiring at laſt to 
his family the Spaniſh monarchy, England had 
been either an idle ſpectator of all that paſſed on 
the continent, or a faint and uncertain ally a- 
gainſt France, or a warm and ſure ally on her 
fide, or a partial mediator between her and the 
. 2 powers 
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powers confederated in their common defence. 


The Revolution produced as great a change in 
our foreign conduct, as in our domeſtic eſta- 
bliſhment : and our nation engaged with great 
ſpirit in the war of one thouſand fix hundred 
and cighty-eight. But then this ſpirit was raſh, 


preſumptuous, and ignorant; ill conducted at 


home, and ill ſeconded abroad: all which has 


been touched already. We had waged no long 


wars on the continent, nor been very deeply 
concerned in foreign confederacies, ſince the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The hiſtory 
of Edward III. however, and of the firſt twelve 
or fiffeen years of Henry VI. might have taught 
us ſome general but uſeful leflons, drawn from 
remote times, but applicable to the preſent. So 
might the example of Henry VIII. who ſquan- 
dered away great ſums for the profit of taking 
a town, or the honour of having an emperor in 
his pay; and who divided afterwards by treaty 
the kingdom of France between himſelf and 
Charles V. with ſucceſs ſo little anſwerable to 
ſuch an undertaking, that it is hard to believe 
his Imperial and Engliſh Majeſty were both in 
earneſt. If they were ſo, they were both the 
bubbles of their preſumption. But it ſeems 
more likely that Henry VIII. was bubbled on 
this occaſion by the great hopes that Charles 
held out to flatter his vanity ; as he had been 
bubbled by his father-in-law Ferdinand, at the 
beginning of his reign, in the war of Navarre. 
But theſe reflections were not made, nor had 


ye enough conſidered the example of Eliſabeth, 
the 
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the laſt of our princes who had made any conſi- 
derable figure abroad, and from whom we 
might have learned to act with vigour, but to 
engage with caution, and always to proportion 
our aſſiſtance according to our abilities and the 
real neceſſities of our allies. The frontiers of 
France were now fo fortified, her commerce 
and her naval force were ſo increaſed, her ar- 
mies were grown ſo numerous, her troops were 
ſo diſciplined, ſo inured to war, and ſo anima- 
ted by a long courſe of ſucceſsful campaigns, 
that they who looked on the ſituation of Eu- 
rope could not fail to fee how difficult the en- 
terpriſe of reducing her power was become. 
Difficult as it was, we were obliged on every 
account, and by reaſons of all kinds, to engage 
in it: but then we ſhould have engaged with 
more forecaſt, and have conducted ourſelves in 
the management of it, not with leſs alacrity and 
ſpirit, but with more order, more ceconomy, 
and a better application of our efforts. But they 
who governed were glad to engage us at any 
rate: and we entered on this great ſcheme of 
action, as our nation is too apt to do, hurried 
on by the ruling paſſion of the day. I have 
been told by ſeveral, who were on the ſtage of 
the world at this time, that the generality of our 
people believed, and were encouraged to be- 
lieve, the war could not be long, if the king 
was vigorouſly ſupported : and there is a hum- 
drum ſpeech of a ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, I think, who humbly deſired his Maje- 
ſty to take this opportunity of reconquering his 
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ancient duchy of Aquitain. We were ſoon a- 
wakened from theſe gaudy dreams. In ſeven 
or eight years no impreſſion had been made on 
France, that was beſieged as it were on every 
fide: and after repeated defeats in the Low 
Countries, where King Milliam laid the princi- 

| ſtreſs of the war, his ſole triumph was the 
retaking of Namur, that had been taken by the 


French a few years before. Unſuſtained by 


ſucceſs abroad, we are not to wonder that the 
fpirit flagged at home; nor that the diſcontents 
of thoſe who were averſe to the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment, uniting with the far greater number 
of thoſe who diſliked the adminiſtration, in- 
flamed the general diſcontents of the nation, 
oppreſſed with taxes, pillaged by uſurers, plun- 
dered at ſea, and diſappointed at land. As we 
run into extremes always, ſome would have 
continued this war at any rate, even at the ſame 
rate : but it was not poſlible they ſhould prevail 
in ſuch a ſituation of affairs, and ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition of minds. They who got by the war, 
and made immenſe fortunes by the neceſſities of 
the public, were not ſo numerous nor ſo power- 
ful as they have been ſince. The moneyed in- 
tereſt was not yet a rival to cope with the land- 
ed intereſt, either in the nation or in parlia- 
ment. The great corporations that had been 
erected more to ſerve the turn of party, than 
for any real national uſe, aimed indeed even 
then at the ſtrength and influence which they 
have ſince acquired in the legiſlature; but they 
had not made the ſame progreſs by promoting 
national 
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national corruption, as they and the court have 
made ſince. In ſhort, the other extreme pre- 
vailed. The generality of people grew as fond 
of getting out of the war, as they had been of 
entering into it: and thus far perhaps, conſi- 
dering how it had been conducted, they were 
not much to be blamed. But this was not all; 
for when King William had made the peace, our 
martial ſpirit became at once ſo pacific, that we 
ſeemed reſolved to meddle no more in the af- 
fairs of the continent, at leaſt to employ our 
arms no more in the quarrels that might ariſe 
there : and accordingly we reduced our treops 
in England to ſeven thouſand men. 

I have ſometimes conſidered, in reflecting on 
theſe paflages, what I ſhould have done, if 1 
had fat in parliament at that time; and have 
been forced to own, myſelf, that I ſhould have 
voted for diſbanding the army then, as I voted 
in the following parliament for cenſuring the 
partition-treaties, I am forced to own this, be- 
_ cauſe I remember how imperfe& my notions 
were of the ſituation of Europe in that extra- 
ordinary criſis, and how much I ſaw the true 
intereſt of my own country in an half light. 
But, my Lord, I own it with ſome ſhame ; be- 
cauſe in truth nothing could be more abſurd 
than the conduct we held. What! becauſe we 
had not reduced the power of France by the 
war, nor excluded the houſe of Bourbon from 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, nor compounded with 
her upon it by the peace; and becauſe the houſe 


of Auſtria had not helped herſelf, nor put it in- 
| to 
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to our power to help her with more advantage 
and better proſpect of ſucceſs---were we to leave 
that whole ſucceſſion open to the invaſions of 
France, and to ſuffer even the contingency to 
ſubſiſt of ſeeing thoſe monarchies united ? 
What! becauſe it was become extravagant, af- 
ter the trials ſo lately made, to think ourſelves 
any longer engaged by treaty, or obliged by 
good policy, to put the houſe of Auſtria in pol- 
ſeſſion of the whole Spaniſh monarchy, _ to 
defend her in this pofleſhon by force of arms, 
were we to leave the whole at the mercy of 
France? If we were not to do ſo, if we were 
not to do one of the three things that I faid 
above remained to be done, and it the emperor 
put it out of our power to do another of them 
with advantage; were we to put it ſtill more 
out of our power, and to wait unarmed for the 
death of the king of Spain? In fine, if we had 
not the proſpect of diſputing with France, fo 
ſucceſsfully as we might have had it, the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion, whenever it ſhould be open; were 
we not only to ſhew, by diſarming, that we 
would not diſpute it all, but to cenſure likewiſe 
the ſecond of the three things mentioned above, 
and which King William put in practice, the 
compounding with France, to prevent, if poſ- 
ible a war, in which we were averſe to engage? 

Allow me to puſh theſe reflections a little fur- 
ther; and to obſerve to your Lordſhip, that if 
the propoſal of ſending the archduke into Spain 
had been accepted in time by the imperial 


court, and taken effect and become a meaſure 
| of 
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of the confederacy, that war indeed would have 
been protracted; but France could not have 
hindered the paſſage of this prince and the Ger- 
man forces; and our fleet would have been 
better employed in eſcorting them, and in co- 
vering the coaſts of Spain, and of the dominions 
of that crown, both in Europe and in America, 
than it was in ſo many unmeaning expeditions 
from the battle of La Hogue to the end of the 
war. France indeed would have made her ut- 
moſt efforts to have had ſatisfaction on her pre- 
tenſions, as ill founded as they were. She would 
have ended that war, as we began the next, 
when we demanded a reaſonable ſatisfaction for 
the emperor: and though I think that the allies 
would have had, in very many reſpects, more 
advantages in defending Spain, than in attack- 
ing France; yet upon a ſuppoſition that the de- 
fence would have been as ill conducted as the 
attack was, and that by conſequence, whether 
Charles II. had lived to the concluſion of this 
war, or had died before it, the war muſt have 
ended in ſome partition or other; this partition 
would have been made by the Spaniards them- 
ſelves. They had been forced to compound 
with France on her former pretenſions; and 
they muſt, and they would, have compounded 
on theſe, with an Auſtrian prince on the throne, 
juſt as they compounded, and probably much 
better than they compounded, on the preten- 
ſions we ſupported againſt them when they 
had a prince of Bourbon on their throne. 

France could not have diſtreſſed the Spaniards, 
| nor 
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nor have over-run their monarchy, if they had 
been united; and they would have been united 
in this caſe, and ſupported by the whole confe- 
deracy : as we diſtrefled both France and them, 
over-run their monarchy in one hemiſphere, 
and might have done ſo in both, when they 
were diſunited, and ſupported by France alone. 
France would not have acted, in ſuch negotia- 


tions, the ridiculous part which the emperor 


acted in thoſe that led to the peace of Utrecht, 
nor have made her bargain worſe by neglecting 
to make it in time. But the war ending as it 
did, though I cannot ſee how King Wilkam 
could avoid leaving the crown of Spain and 
that entire monarchy at the diſcretion of Lewis 
XIV. otherwiſe than by compounding to pre- 
vent a new war he was in no fort prepared to 
make ; yet it 18 undeniable, that, by conſenting 
to a partition of their monarchy, he threw the 
Spaniards into the arms of France. The firſt 
partition might have taken place, perhaps, if 
the electoral prince of Bavaria had lived, whom 
the French and Spaniards too would have ſeen 
much more willingly than the archduke on the 
throne of Spain. For among all the parties in- 
to which that court was divided in one thou- 
ſand fix hundred and ninety-eight, when this 
treaty was made, that of Auſtria was grown the 
weakeſt, by the diſguſt taken at a German 
queen, and at the rapacity and inſolence of her 
favourites. The French were looked upon 


with eſteem and kindneſs at Madrid ; but the 


Germans were become, or growing to be, ob- 
jects 
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jects of contempt to the miniſters, and of aver- 
ſion to the people. The electoral prince died in 
one thouſand ſix hundred and ninety nine. The 
ſtar of Auſtria, ſo fatal to all thoſe who were 
obſtacles to the ambition of that houſe, prevail- 
ed; as the elector expreſſed himſelf in the firſt 
pangs of his grief. The ſtate of things changed 
very much by his death. The archduke was 
to have Spain and the Indies, according to a ſe- 
cond partition: and the Spamards, who had 
expreſſed great reſentment at the firſt, were 
puſhed beyond their bearing by this. They 
ſoon appeared to be ſo; for the ſecond: treaty 


of partition was ſigned in March one thouſand 


ſeven hundred; and the will was made, to the 
beſt of my remembrance, in the October fol- 
lowing. I ſhall not enter here into many par- 
ticulars concerning theſe great events. They 
will be related faithfully, and I hope fully ex- 
plained, in-a work which your Lordſhip may 
take the trouble very probably of peruſing ſome 
time or other, and which I ſhall rather leave, 
than give to the public. Something, however, 
muſt be ſaid more, to continue and wind up 
—. ſummary of the latter period of modern hi- 
Or y. | | 
France then ſaw her advantage, and impro- 
ved it no doubt, though not in the manner, nor 
with the circumſtances, that ſome lying ſcriblers 
of memorials and anecdotes have advanced. 
She had ſent one of the ableſt men of her court 
to that of Madrid, the marſhal of Harcourt ; and 


the had ſtipulated in the ſecond treaty of parti- 
| tion, 
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tion, that the archduke ſhould go neither into 
Spain nor the duchy of Milan during the life 
of Charles Il. She was willing to have her op- 
tion between a treaty and a will. By the ac- 
ceptation of the will, all King William's mea- 
ſures were broke. He was unprepared for war 
as much as when he made theſe treaties to pre- 
vent one; and if he meant, in making them, 
what ſome wiſe but refining men have ſuſpect- 
ed, and what I confeſs I ſee no reaſon to be- 
lieve, only to gain time by the difficulty of 
executing them, and to prepare for making 


war whenever the death of the king of Spain 
ſhould alarm mankind, and rouſe his own ſub- 


jects out of their inactivity and neglect of fo- 
reign intereſts; if ſo, he was diſappointed in 
that too; for France took poſſeſſion of the 
whole monarchy at once, and with univerſal 


concurrence, at leaſt without oppoſition or dif- 
ficulty, in favour of the duke of Anjou. By what 


has been obſerved, or hinted rather, very ſhort- 
ly, and I fear a little confuſedly, it is plain, that 
reducing the power of France, and ſecuring the 
whole Spaniſh ſucceſſion to the houſe of Au- 


ſtria, were two points that King William, at the 


head of the Britiſh and Dutch commonwealths 
and of the greateſt confederacy Europe had 
ſeen, was obliged to give up. All the acquiſi- 
tions that France cared to keep for the mainte- 
nance of her power were confirmed to her by 
the treaty of Ryſwic: and King Milliam allow- 
ed, indirectly at leaſt, the pretenſions of the 
houſe of Bourbon to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, as 
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Lewis XIV. allowed, in the ſame manner, thoſe 
of the houſe of Auſtria by the treaties of- par- 
tition. Strange ſituation ! in which no expe- 
dient remained to prepare for an event, viſibly 
ſo near, and of ſuch vaſt importance, as the 
death of the king of Spain, but a partition of 
his monarchy, without his conſent or his Know- 
ledge ! If King William had not made this par- 
tition, the emperor would have made one, and 
with as little regard to trade, to the barrier of 
the ſeven provinces, or to the general ſyſtem of 
Europe, as had been ſhewed by him when he 
made the private treaty with France already 
mentioned, in one thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſixty- eight. The miniſters of Vienna were not 
wanting to inſinuate to thoſe of France over- 
tures of a ſeparate treaty, as more conducive to 
their common intereſts than the acceſſion of his 
imperial majeſty to that of partition. But the 
councils of Verſailles judged very reaſonably, 
that a partition made with England and Hol- 
land would be more effectual than any other, if 
a partition was to take place : and that ſuch a 
partition would be juſt as effectual as one made 
with the emperor, to furniſh arguments to the 
emiſſaries of France, and motives to the Spa- 
niſh councils, if a will in favour of France could 
be obtained. I repeat it again; I cannot fee 
what King William could do in ſuch circum- 
' ſtances as he found himſelf in after thirty years 
ſtruggle, except what he did: neither can I ſce 
how he could do what he did, eſpecially af- 
ter the reſentment expreſſed by the a 
a an 
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and the furious memorial preſented by Canales 
on the concluſion of the firſt treaty of partition, 
without apprehending that the conſequence 


would be a will in favour of France. He was 


in the worſt of all political circumſtances, and 
that wherein no one good meaſure remains to 


be taken; and out of which he left the two na- 


tions, at the head of whom he had been ſo long, 
to fight and negotiate themſelves and their con- 
federates as well as they could, 

When this will was made and accepted, 
Lewis XIV. had ſucceeded, and the powers in 
oppoſition to him had failed in all the great ob- 
jects of intereſt and ambition which they had 
kept in ſight for more than forty years, that is, 
from the beginning of the preſent period, the 
actors changed their parts in the tragedy that 
followed. The power, that had ſo long and fo 
cruelly attacked, was now to defend, the Spa- 
niſh monarchy; and the powers, that had fo 
long defended, were now to attack it. Let us 


ſee how this was brought about: and that we 


may ſee it the better, and make a better judg- 
ment of all that paſſed from the death of Charles 
I. to the peace of Utrecht, let us go back to 
the time of his death, and conſider the circum- 
ſtances that formed this complicated ſtate of af- 
fairs in three views; a view of right, a view of 
policy, and a view of power. 

The right of ſucceeding to the crown of 
Spain would have been undoubtedly in the chil- 
dren of Maria Thereſa, that is, in the houſe of 
Bourbon ; if this right * not been barred — 

2 the 
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the ſolemn renunciations ſo often mentioned, 
The pretenſions of the houſe of Auſtria were 
founded on theſe renunciations, on the ratifica- 
tion of them by the Pyrenean treaty, and the 
confirmation of them by the will of Philip IV. 
The pretenſions of the houſe of Bourbon were 
founded on a ſuppoſition, it was indeed no 
more, and a vain one too, that theſe renuncia- 
tions were in their nature null. On this foot 
the diſpute of right ſtood during the lite of 
Charles II. and on the ſame it would have con- 
tinued to ſtand even after his death, if the re- 
nunciations had remained unſhaken; if his will, 
like that of his father, had confirmed them; and 
had left the crown, in purſuance of them, to 
the houſe of Auſtria. But the will of Charles II. 
annulling theſe renunciations, took away the 
fole foundation of the Auſtrian pretenſions; for, 
however this a& might be obtained, it was juſt 
as valid as his father's, and was confirmed by 
the univerſal concurrence of the Spaniſh nation 
to the new ſettlement he made of that crown, 
Let it be, as I think it ought to be, granted, 
that the true heirs could not claim againſt re- 
nunciations that were, if I may ſay fo, condi- 
tions of their birth: but Charles II. had certain- 
ly as good a right to change the courſe of ſuc- 
ceſſion agreeable to the order of nature and the 
conſtitution of that monarchy, after his true 
heirs were born, as Philip IV. had to change 
it, contrary to this order and this conſtitution, 
before they were born, or at any other time. 
He had as good a right, in ſhort, to * 
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with the Pyrenean treaty, and to ſet it aſide in 
this reſpect, as his father had to make it: fo that 
the renunciations being annulled by that party 

to the Pyrenean treaty who had exacted them, 
they could be deemed no longer binding, by 
virtue of this treaty, on the party who had made 
them. The ſole queſtion that remained there- 
fore between theſe rival houſes, as to right, was 
this, Whether the engagements taken by Lewts 
XIV. in the partition treaties obliged him to 
adhere to the terms of the laſt of them in all 
events, and to deprive his family of the ſucceſ- 
ſion which the king of Spain opened, and the 
Spaniſh nation offered, to them ; rather than to 
depart from a compoſition he had made, on pre- 
tenſions that were diſputable then, but were 
now out of diſpute? It may be faid, and it was 
ſaid, that the treaties of partition being abſolute, 
without any condition or exception relative to 
any diſpoſition the king of Spain had made or 
might make of his ſucceſſion in favour of 
Bourbon or Auſtria; the diſpoſition made by 
his will, in favour of the duke of Anjou, could 
not affect the engagements ſo lately taken by 
Lewis XIV. in theſe treaties, nor diſpenſe with a 
literal obſervation of them. This might be true, 
on ſtrict principles of juſtice ; but I apprehend, 
that none of theſe powers, who exclaimed ſo 
loudly againſt the perfidy of France in this caſe, 
would have been more ſcrupulous in a parallel 
caſe. The maxim, Summum jus eſt ſumma 
* injuria,” would have been quoted; and the 
rigid letter of treaties would have been ſoften- 
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ed by an equitable interpretation of their ſpirit 
and intention. His imperial majeſty, above all, 

had not the leaſt colour of right to exclaim a- 
gainſt France on this occaſion ; for in general, 

if his family was to be ſtripped of all their do- 
minions they have acquired by breach of faith, 

and means much worſe than the acceptation of 
the will, even allowing all the invidious cir- 
cumſtances imputed to the conduct of France 
to be true, the Auſtrian family would fink from 
their preſent grandeur to that low ſtate they 
were in two or three centuries ago. In parti- 
cular, the emperor, who had conſtantly refuſed 
to accede to the treaties of partition, or to ſub- 
mit to the diſpoſitions made by them, had not 
the leaſt plauſible pretence to object to Lewis 
XIV. that he departed from them. Thus, [ 
think, the right of the two houſes ſtood on the 
death of Charles II. The right of the Spaniards, 
an independent nation, to regulate their own ſuc- 
ceſſion, or to receive the prince whom their dy- 
ing monarch had called to it; and the right of 
England and Holland to regulate the ſucceſſion, 
to divide, and parcel out, this monarchy in differ- 
ent lots; it would be equally fooliſh to go about 
to eſtabliſh. One is too evident, the other too 
abſurd, to admit of any proof. But enough has 
been faid concerning right, which was in truth 
little regarded by any of the parties concerned 
immediately or remotely in the whole courſe of 
theſe proceedings. Particular intereſts were a- 
lone regarded; and theſe were purſued as am- 
bition, tear, reſentment, and vanity, AE” 
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I mean the ambition of the two houſes contend- 
ing for ſuperiority of power; the fear of Eng- 
land and Holland, leſt this ſuperiority ſhould 
become too great in either; the reſentment-of 
Spain at the diſmemberment of that monarchy 
projected by the partition-parties; and the va- 
nity of that nation, as well as the princes of the 
houſe of Bourbon: for as vanity mingled with 


reſentment to make the will, vanity had a great 


ſhare in determining the acceptation of it. 
Let us now conſider the fame conjuncture in 


in a view of policy. The policy of the Spaniſh 


councils was this. They could not brook that 
their monarchy ſhould be divided : and this 
principle is expreſſed ſtrongly in the will of 
Charles II. where he exhorts his ſubjects not to 
ſuffer any diſmemberment or diminution of a 
monarchy founded by his predeceſſors with ſo 
much glory. Too weak to hinder this diſmem- 
berment by their own ſtrength, too well appri- 
ſed of the little force and little views of the court 
of Vienna, and their old allies having engaged 
to procure this diſmemberment even by force 
of arms; nothing remained for them to do, up- 
on this principle, but to detach France from the 
engagements of the partition-treaties, by giving 
their whole monarchy to a prince of the houſe 
of Bourbon. As much as may have been ſaid 
concerning the negotiations of France to obtain 
a will in her favour, and yet to keep in reſerve 
the advantages ſtipulated for her by the parti- 
tion- treaties if ſuch a will could not be obtain- 
ed; and though I am perſuaded that the marſhal 
| P 4 of 
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of - Harcourt, who helped to procure: this will, 
made his court to Lewis XIV. as much as the 


marſhal of Tallard, who negotiated the partitions; 
yet it is certain, that the acceptation of the will 


was not a meaſure definitively taken at Verſailles 


when the king of Spain died. The alternative 
divided thoſe councils; and, without entering at 
this time into the arguments urged on each ſide, 
adhering to the partitions ſeemed the cauſe of 
France, accepting the will that of the houſc of 
Bourbon. | 

It has been ſaid by men of great weight in 
the councils of Spain, and was ſaid at that time 
by men as little fond of the houſe of Bourbon, 
or of the French nation, as their fathers had 
been; that if England and Holland had not 
formed a confederacy and begun a war, they 
would have made Philip V. as good a Spaniard 
as any of the preceding Philips, and not have 
endured the influence of French councils in the 
adminiſtration of their government: but that 
we threw them entirely into the hands of France 
when we began the war, becauſe the fleets and 
armies of this crown being neceſſary to their 
defence, they could not avoid ſabmitting to 
this influence as long as the ſame neceſſity con- 


tinued; and, in fact, we have ſeen that the in- 


fluence laſted no longer. But notwithſtanding 
this, it muſt be confeſſed, that a war was un- 
avoidable. The immediate ſecuring of com- 
merce and of barriers, the preventing an union 
of the two monarchies in ſome future time, and 
the preſervation of a certain degree at leaſt of 
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equality in the ſcales of power, were points too 
important to England, Holland, and the reſt of 
Europe, to be reſted on the moderation of 
French, and the vigour of Spaniſh councils, un- 
der a prince of the houſe of France, If ſatiſ- 
faction to the houſe of Auſtria, to whoſe rights 
England and Holland ſhewed no great regard 
whilſt they were better founded than they were 


ſince the will, had been alone concerned; a drop 


of blood ſpilt, or five ſhillings ſpent, in the quar- 
rel, would have been too much profuſion. But 
this was properly the ſcale into which it became 
the common intereit to throw all the weight 
that could be taken out of that of Bourbon, 
And therefore your Lordſhip will find, that 
when negociations with PAvaux were ſet on 
foot in Holland to prevent a war, or rather on 
our part to gain tune to prepare for it, in which 
view the Dutch and we had both acknowledged 
Philip king of Spain; the great article we in- 
ſiſted on was, that reaſonable ſatisfaction ſhould 
be given the emperor, upon his pretenſions 
founded on the treaty of partition, We could 
do no otherwiſe ; and France, who offered to 
make the treaty of Ryſwic the foundation of 
that treaty, could do no otherwiſe than refuſe 
to conſent that the treaty of partition ſhould be 
ſo, after accepting the will, and thereby enga- 
ging to oppoſe all partition or diſmemberment of 
the Spaniſh monarchy. I ſhould mention none 


of the other demands of England and Holland, 


it I could neglect to point out to your Lord- 
ſhip's obſervation, that the fame artifice was 
employ- 
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employed at this time, to perplex the more a 
negotiation that could not ſucceed on other ac- 
counts, as we ſaw employed in the courſe of the 
war, by the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters, to pre- 
vent the ſucceſs of negotiations that might and 
ought to have ſucceeded: The demand I mean 
is that of © a liberty not only to explain the 
terms propoſed, but to increaſe or amplify 
them in the courſe of the negotiation,” I do 
not remember the words, but this 1s the ſenſe, 
and this was the meaning of the confederates in 
both caſes. _ 

In the former, King Pilliam was determined 
to begin the war by all the rules of good policy; 
ſince he could not obtain, nay, ſince France 
could not grant, in that conjun.ture, nor with- 
out being forced to it by a war, what he was 
obliged by theſe very rules to demand. He in- 
tended therefore nothing by this negotiation, if 
it may be called ſuch, but to preſerve forms and 
appearances, and perhaps, which many have ſu- 
ſpected, to have time to prepare, as I hinted juſt 
now, both abroad and at home. Many things 


concurred to favour his preparations abroad. 


The alarm that had been given by the accepta- 
tion of the will, was increaſed by every ſtep that 
France made to ſecure the effect of it. Thus, 
for inſtance, the ſurpriſing and ſeizing the Dutch 
troops, in the ſame night, and at the ſame hour, 
that were diſperſed in the garriſons of the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands, was not excuſed by the ne- 
ceſſity of ſecuring thoſe places to the obedience 
of Philip, nor ſoftened by the immediate difmit- 

hon 
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fion of thoſe troops. The impreſſion it made 
was much the ſame as thoſe of the ſurpriſes and 
ſeizures of France in former uſurpations. No 
one knew then, that the ſovereignty of the ten 
provinces was to be yielded up to the elector of 
Bavaria; and every one ſaw that there remain- 
ed no longer any barrier between France and 
the Seven Provinces. At home, the diſpoſition 
of the nation was abſolutely turned to a war with 
France on the death of King James II. by the 
acknowledgment Lewis XIV. made of his fon 
as king of England. I know what has been ſaid 
in excuſe for this meaſure, taken, as I believe, 
on female importunity ; but certainly without 
any regard to public faith, to the true intereſt 
of France in thoſe circumſtances, or to the true 
intereſt of the prince thus acknowledged in any. 
It was ſaid, that the treaty of Ryſwic obliging 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty only not to diſturb 
King William in his poſſeſſion, he might, with- 
ont any violation of it, have acknowledged this 
prince as king of England; according to the po- 
litical caſuiſtry of the French, and the example 
of France, who finds no fault with the powers 
that treat with the kings of England, although 
the kings of England retain the title of kings 
of France; as well as the example of Spain, who 
makes no complaints that other ſtates treat with 
the kings of France, although the kings of 
France retain the title of Navarre. But beſides 
that the examples are not appoſite, becauſe no 
other powers acknowledge in form the king of 
England to be king of France, nor the king of 
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France to be king of Navarre; with what face 
could the French excuſe this meaſure? Could 
they excuſe it, by urging, that they adhered to 
the ſtrict letter of one article of the treaty of 
Ryſwic, againſt the plain meaning of that very 
article, and againſt the whole tenor of that trea. 
ty; in the fame breath with which they juſtified 
the acceptation of the will, by pretending they 
adhered to the ſuppoſed ſpirit and general in- 
tention of the treaties of partition, in contradic- 
tion to the letter, to the ſpecific engagements, 
and to the whole purport, of thoſe treaties ?. This 
part of the conduct of Lewis XIV. may appear 
juſtly the more ſurpriſing, becauſe in molt other 
parts of his conduct at the fame time, and in 


ſome to his diſadvantage, he aQed cautiouſly, | 


endeavoured to calm the minds of his neigh- 
bours, to reconcile Europe to his grandfon's 
elevation, and to avoid all ſhew of beginning 
hoſtilities, 

Though King William was determined to en- 
gage in a war with France and Spain, yet the 
ſame good policy that determined him to en- 
gage, determined him not to engage too deep- 
ly. The engagement taken in the grand alli- 
ance of one thouſand ſeven hundred and one is, 
Jo procure an equitable and reaſonable ſatiſ- 
“faction to his imperial majeſty for his preten- 
* ton to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion; and ſufficient 
« ſecurity to the King of England, and the States 
«© General, for their dominions, and for the na- 
vigation and commerce of their ſubjects, and 


to prevent the union of the two err 
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« of France and Spain,” As king of England, 
as ſtateholder of Holland, he neither could nor 
did engage any further. It may be diſputed, 
perhaps, among ſpeculative politicians, whether 
the balance of power in Europe would have 
been better preſerved by that ſcheme of parti- 
ton, which the treaties, and particularly the laſt 
of them, propoſed, or by that which the grand 
alliance propoſed to be the object of the war? I 
think there is little room for ſuch a diſpute, as 
[ ſhall have occaſion to ſay hereafter more ex- 
prefly. In this place I ſhall only ſay, that the 
object of this war, which King William medi- 
ated, and Queen Anne waged, was a partition, 
by which a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, al- 
ready acknowledged by us and the Dutch as 
king of Spain, was to be left on the throne of 
that diſmembered monarchy. The wiſdom of 
thoſe councils ſaw that the peace of Europe 
might be reſtored and ſecured on this foot, and 
that the liberties of Europe would be in no dan- 
ger. 

The ſcales of the balance of power will never 
de exactly poiſed, nor in the preciſe point of 
equality either diſcernible or neceſſary to be diſ- 
cerned, It is ſufficient in this, as in other hu- 
man affairs, that the deviation be not too great. 
dome there will always be. A conſtant atten- 
tion to theſe deviations is therefore neceſſary. 
When they are little, their increaſe may be eaſily 
prevented by early care and the precautions that 
good policy fuggeſts. But when they become 


great for want of this care and theſe precautions, 
Or 
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or by the force of unforeſeen events, more yi. 
gour is to be exerted, and greater efforts are tg 
be made. But even in ſuch cafes, much reflection 
is neceflary on all the circumſtances that form 
the conjuncture; leſt, by attacking with ill ſue. 
ceſs, the deviation be confirmed, and the power 
that is deemed already exorbitant become more 
ſo; and leſt, by attacking with good ſucceſ, 
' whilſt one ſcale is pillaged, too much weight of 
power be thrown into the other. In ſuch caſe, 
he who has conſidered, in the hiſtories of for 
mer ages, the ſtrange revolutions that time pro- 
duces, and the perpetual flux and reflux of pu- 
| blic as well as private fortunes, of kingdom 
and ſtates as well as of thoſe who govern or arc 
governed in them, will incline to think, that if 
the ſcales can be brought back by a war, nearly 
though not exactly, to the point they were a 
before this great deviation from it, the reſt may 
be left to accidents, and to the uſe that good 
policy 18 able to make of them, 

When Charles V. was at the height of his 
power, and in the zenith of his glory; when a 
king of France and a Pope were at once his pri- 
ſoners ; it muſt be allowed, that, his ſituation 
and that of his neighbours compared, they had 
as much at leaſt to fear from him and from the 
houſe of Auſtria, as the neighbours of Lew 
XIV. had to fear from him and from the houſe 
of Bourbon, when, after all his other ſucces, 
one of his grandchildren was placed on the 
Spaniſh throne. And yet, among all the condi 


tions of the ſeveral leagues againſt Charles * 
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do not remember that it was ever ſtipulated, 
that no peace ſhould be made with him as 
long as he continued to be emperor and king 
of Spain, nor as long as any Auſtrian prince 
continued capable of uniting on his head the 
« Imperial and Spaniſh crowns. 

If your Lordſhip makes the application, you 
will find, that the difference of ſome circum- 


| ſtances docs not hinder this example from be- 
ing very appoſite, and ſtrong to the preſent pur- 


pole. Charles V. was emperor and king of 
Spain ; but neither was Lewis XIV. king of 
Spain, nor Philip V. king of France. That had 
happened in one inſtance, which it was appre- 
hended might happen in the other, It had hap- 
pened, and 1t was reaſonably to be apprehended 
that it might happen again, and that the Impe- 
rial and Spaniſh crowns might continue, not on- 
ly in the ſame family, but on the ſame heads; 
for meaſures were taken to ſecure the ſucceſſion 
of both to Philip the ſon of Charles. We do not 
find, however, that any confederacy was form- 
ed, any engagement taken, or any war made, to 
remove or prevent this great evil. The princes 
and ſtates of Europe contented themſelves to 
oppoſe the deſigns of Charles V. and to check 
the growth of his power occaſionally, and as in- 
tereſt invited or neceſſity forced them to do; 
not conſtantly. They did, perhaps, 400 little 
againſt him, and fmetimes too much for him: 
but if they did too little of one kind, time and 
accident did the reſt. Diſtinct dominions, and 
different pretenſions, created contrary intereſts 
in 
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in the houſe of Auſtria; and on the abdication 
of Charles V. his brother ſucceeded, not his ſon, 
to the empire. The houſe of Auſtria divided 
into a German and a Spanith branch: and if the 
two branches came to have a mutual influence 
on one another, and frequently a common inte. 
reſt, it was not till one of them had fallen from 
grandeur, and till the other was rather aiming 
at it, than in poſſeſſion of it. In ſhort, Philip 
was excluded from the imperial throne by fo na- 
tural a progreſſion of cauſes and effects, ariſing 
not only in Germany but m his own family, that 
if a treaty had been made to exclude him from 
it in favour of Ferdinand, fuch a treaty might 
have been ſaid very probably to have executed 
itſelf, 

The precaution I have mentioned, and that 
was neglected in this caſe without any detri- 
ment to the common cauſe of Europe, was not 
neglected in the grand alliance of one thoufand 
feven hundred and one. For in that, one of 
the ends propoſed by the war 3s, to obtain 
an effectual ſecurity againſt the contingent u- 
nion of the crowns of France and Spain. The 
will of Charles II. provides againſt the fame con- 
tingency : and this great principle of prevent- 
ing too much dommion and power from falling 
to the lot of either of the families of Bourbon 
or Auſtria, ſeemed to be agreed on all ſides; 
ſince in the partition-treaty the fame precaution 
was taken againſt an union of the Imperial and 
Spaniſh crowns. King William was enough 
piqued againſt France. His ancient prejudices ' 
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were ſtrong and well founded. He had been 
wor ſted in war, over reached in negotiation, and 
perſotially affronted by her. England and Hol- 
land were ſufficiently alarmed and animated; 
and a party was not wanting, even in our iffand, 
ready to approve any engagements he would have 


taken againſt France and Spain, and in favour of 


the houſe of Auſtria; though we were leſs con- 


cerned, by any national intereſt, than any other 


power that took part in the war, either then, 


ot afterwards. But this prince was far from 
faking a part beyond that which the particular 
intereſts of England and Holland, and the ge- 
neral intereſt of Europe, neceflatily required. 
Pique muſt have no more a place than affection, 
in deliberations of this kind. To have engaged 
to dethrone Philip, out of refentment to Lewis 
XIV. would have been a reſolution worthy of 
Charles XII. King of Sweden, who ſacrificed 
his country, his people, and himſelf at laſt, to 
his revenge. To have engaged to conquer the 
Spaniſh monarchy for the houſe of Auſtria, or 
to go in favour of that family one ſtep beyond 
thoſe that were neceſſary to keep this houſe on 
2 foot of rivalry with the other, would have 
been, as I have hinted, to aC the part of a vaſ- 
fal, not of an ally. The former pawns his 
ſtate, and ruins his ſubjects, for the intereſt of 


his ſuperior lord, perhaps for his lord's hu- 


mour or his paffion : the latter goes no further 


than his own intereſt carries him; nor makes 


war for thoſe of another, nor even for his own 
if they are remote and contingent; as if he 
t Q fought 
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fought pro arts et focis, for his religion, his li- 
berty, and his property. Agreeably to theſe 
principles of good policy, we entered on the 
war that began on the death of Charles II. but 
we. ſoon departed from them, as I ſhall have 
occaſion to obſerve in conſidering the ſtate of 
things, at this remarkable juncture, in a view of 
ſtrength. | 

Let me recal here what I have faid ſome- 
where elſe. They who are in the ſinking ſcale 
of the balance of power do not eaſily, nor ſoon, 
come off from the habitual prejudices of ſupe- 
riority over their neighbours, nor from the con- 
fidence that ſuch prejudices inſpire. From the 
year one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty- ſeven, 
to the end of that century, France had been 
conſtantly in arms, and her arms had been ſuc- 
ceſsful. She had ſuſtained a war, without any 
canfederates, againſt the principal powers of 
Europe confederated againſt her; and had fi- 
niſhed it with advantage on every fide, juſt be- 
fore the death of the king of Spain. She con- 
tinued armed after the peace, by ſea and land. 
She increaſed her forces, while other nations 
reduced theirs; and was ready to defend, or to 
invade her neighbours, whilſt, their confedera- 
cy being diflolved, they were in no condition 
to invade her, and in a bad one to defend them- 
ſelves. Spain and France had now one com- 
mon cauſe. The eleQors of Bavaria and G- 
lagne ſupported it in Germany, the duke of Sa- 
voy was an ally, the duke of Mantua a vaſſal of 


the two crowns in Italy. In a word, appearan- 
ces 
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ces were formidable on that ſide; and if a diſ- 
truſt of ſtrength, on the fide of the confedera- 
cy, had induced England and Holland to com- 
pound with France for a partition of the Spa- 
niſh ſucceſhon, there ſeemed to be ſtill greater 
reaſon for this diſtruſt after the acceptation 
of the will, the peaceable and ready ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the entire monarchy of Spain to Phi- 


| lip, and all the meaſures taken to ſecure: him 


in this poſſeſſion. Such appearances might 
well impoſe. They did fo on many, and on 


none more than on the French themſelves, who 


engaged with great confidence and ſpirit in the 
war; when they found it, as they might well 
expect it would be, unavoidable. The ſtrength 
of France, however, tho? great, was not ſo great 
as the French thought it, nor equal to the efforts 
they undertook to make. Their engagement 
to maintain the Spaniſh monarchy entire under 
the dominion of Philip, exceeded their ſtrength. 
Our engagement, to procure ſome out-ſkirts of 
it for the houſe of Auſtria, was not in the ſame 
diſproportion to our ſtrength. If J ſpeak poſi- 
tively on this occaſion, yet I cannot be accuſed 
of preſumption ; becauſe, how diſputable ſoever 
theſe points might be when they were points of 
political ſpeculation, they are ſuch no longer, 
and the judgment I make is diQtated to me by 
experience. France threw herſelf into the ſink- 
ing ſcale, when ſhe accepted the will. Her ſcale 
continued to fink during the whole courſe of 
the war, and might have been kept by the 
peace as low as the true intereſt of Europe re- 


Q 2 quired, 
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quired. What I remember to have heard the 
duke of Marlborough ſay, before he went to 
take on him the command of the army in the 
Low Countries in one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and two, proved true. The French miſrec- 
koned very much, it they made the ſame com- 
pariſon between their troops and thoſe of their 
enemies, as they had made in precedent wars, 
Thoſe that had been oppoſed to them, in the 
laſt, were raw for the moſt part when it began, 
the Britiſn particularly: but they had been diſ- 
ciplined, if I may fay ſo, by their defeats. They 
were grown to be veteran at the peace of Ry- 
 ſwic; and though many had been diſbanded, 
yet they had been diſbanded lately ; fo that even 
theſe were caſily formed a-new, and the ſpirit 
that had been raiſed continued in all. Supplies 
of men to recruit the armies were more abun- 
dant on the fide of the confederacy, than on 
that of the two crowns: a neceflary conſequence 
of which it ſeemed to be, that thoſe of the for- 
mer would grow better, and thoſe of the latter 
worſe, in a long, extenſive, and bloody war, 
believe it proved fo; and if my memory does 
not deceive. me, the French were forced very 
early to ſend recruits to their armies, as they 
ſend ſlaves to their galhes. A compariſon be- 
tween thoſe who were to direct their councils, 
and to conduct the armies on both ſides, is a taſk 
it would become me little to undertake. The 
event ſhewed, that if France had had her Conde, 
her Turenne, or her Luxemburg, to oppoſe to the 
confederates; the confederates might have WP; 
| 8 | pole 
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poſed to her, with equal confidence, their Eu- 
gene of Savoy, their — or their Sta- 
renberg. But there is one obſervation I cannot 
forbear to make. The alliances were conclu- 
ded, the quotas were ſettled, and the ſeaſon 
for taking the field approached, when King 
William died. The event could not fail to oc- 
caſion ſome conſternation on one ſide, and to 
give ſome hopes on the other; for, notwith- 
ſtanding the ill ſucceſs with which he made war 
generally, he was looked upon as the ſole cen- 
tre of union that could keep together the great 
confederacy then forming: and how much the 
French feared, from his life, had appeared a 
few years before, in the extravagant and inde- 
cent joy they expreſſed on a falſe report of his 
death. A ſhort time ſhewed how vain the fears 
of ſome and the hopes of others were. By his 
death, the duke of Marlborough was raiſed to 
the head of the army, and indeed of the confe- 
deracy : where he, a new, a private man, a 
ſubje&, acquired by merit and by management 
a more deciding influence, than high birth, con-. 
firmed authority, and even the crown of Great 
Britain, had given to King William. Not only all 


the parts of that vaſt machine, the grand alliance, 


were kept more compact and entire; but a more 
rapid and vigorous motion was given to the 
whole: and, inſtead of languiſhing out diſaſt- 
rous campaigns, we ſaw every ſcene of the war 
full of action. All thoſe wherein he appeared, 
and many of thoſe wherein he was not then 


an actor, but abettor, however, of their action, 


23 were 
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were crowned with the moſt triumphant ſuc- 
ceſs. I take with ipleaſure this opportunity of 
doing juſtice to that great man, whoſe faults l 
kney, whoſe virtues I admired ; and whoſe me- 
mory, as the greateſt general and as the greateſt 
miniſter that our country or perhaps any other 
has produced, I honour. But beſides this, the 
obſervation I have made comes into my ſub- 
jeR, ſince it ſerves to point out o your Lord- 
ſhip the proot of what I ſaid above, that France 
undertook too much, when ſhe undertook to 
maintain the Spaniſh monarchy entire in the 
poſſeſſion of Philip: and that we undertook no 
more than what was proportionable to our 
ſtrength, when we undertook to weaken that 
monarchy by diſmembering it, in the hands of 
a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, which we had 
been diſabled by ill fortune and worſe conduct 
to keep out of them, It may be ſaid that the 
great ſucceſs of the confederates againſt France 
proves, that their generals were ſuperior to 
her's, but not that their national ſtrength were 
ſo: that with the ſame force with which ſhe was 
beaten, ſhe might have been victorious ; that if 
ſhe had been ſo, or if the ſucceſs of the war had 
varied, or been leſs decifive againſt her in Ger- 
many, in the Low Countries, and in Italy, as 
it was in Spain, her ſtrength would have ap- 
peared ſufficient, and that of the confederacy 
inſufficient. Many things may be urged to de- 
ſtroy this reaſoning : I content myſelf with one. 
France could not long have made even the un- 
ſucceſsful efforts ſne did make, if England and 

Holland 


be 


— 1 
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Holland had done what it 1s undeniable they 
had ſtrength to do; if beſides pillaging, I do 
not ſay conquering, the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
they had hindered the French from going to 
the South Sea; as they did annually dumag du- 
ring the whole courſe of the war without the 
fal moleſtation, and from whence they im- 
orted into France at that time as much ſilver 
and gold as the whole ſpeci of that kingdom 
amounted to. With this immenſe and con- 
ſtant ſupply of wealth, France was reduced in 
effect to bankruptcy before the end of the war. 
How much ſooner muſt ſhe have been fo, if 
this ſupply had been kept from her? the con- 
feſſion of France herſelf is on my fide, She 
confeſſed her inability to ſupport what ſhe had 
undertaken, when ſhe ſued for peace as early 
as the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſix. She made her utmoſt efforts to anſwer the 
expectation of the Spaniards, and to keep their 
monarchy entire, When experience had made 
it evident that this was beyond her power, ſhe 


thought herſelf juſtified to the Spaniſh nation 


in conſenting to a partition, and was ready to 
conclude a peace with the allies on the princi- 
ples of their grand alliance. But as France 
ſeemed to flatter herſelf, till experience made 
her deſirous to abandon an enterpriſe that ex- 
ceeded her ſtrength; you will find, my Lord, 
that her enemies began to flatter themſelves in 
their turn, and to form deſigns and take engage- 
ments that exceeded theirs. Great Britain was 
drawn into theſe engagements little by little ; 

Q 4 for 
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for I do not remember any parliamentary de- 
claration for continuing the war till Philip ſhould 
be dethroned, before the year one thouſand {c- 
ven hundred and fix: and then ſuch a declara- 
tion was judged neceſſary to ſecond the reſolu- 
tion of our miniſters and our allies, in depart- 
ing from the principles of the grand alliance, 
and in propoſing not only the reduction of the 
French, þut: the conqueſt of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, as the objects of the war. This new 
plan had taken place, and we had begun to act 
upon it two years before, when the treaty with 
Portugal was concluded, and the archduke 
Charles, now emperor, was lent into Portugal 
firſt, and into Catalonia afterwards, and was 
acknowledged and ſupported as king of Spain, 
When your Lordihip peruſes the anecdotes 
of the times here ſpoken of, and conſiders the 
courſe and event of the great war which broke 
out on the death of the king of Spain, Charles Il. 
and was ended by the treaties of Utrecht and 
Radſtat ; you will find, that in order to form a 
true judgment on the whole, you muſt conſider 
yery attentively the great change made by the 
new plan that I have mentioned; and compare 
it with the plan of the grand alance, relatively 
to the general intereſt of Europe, and the par- 
ticular intereſt of your own country. It will not, 
becauſe it cannot, be denied, that all the cads 
of the grand alliance might have been obtained 
by a peace in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſix. I need nat recal the events of that and of 
the precedent years of the war, Not only the 
arms 
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have been, and that of your own country might 
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arms of France had been defeated on every ſide, 
but the inward ſtate of that Kingdom was al- 
ready more exhauſted than it had ever been. 
She went on indeed, but the ſtaggered ang reel - 


ed under the burden of the war. Our condi- 


ton, I ſpeak of Great Britain, was not quite fo 
bad; but the charge of the war increaſed annu- 
ally upon us, It was evident that this charge 


| muſt continue to increaſe; and it was no leſs evi- 


dent that our nation was unable to bear it with- 
out falling ſoon into ſuch diſtreſs, and contrac- 
ting ſuch debts, as we have ſeen and felt, and 
{till feel. The Dutch neither reſtrained their 
trade, nor over-loaded it with taxes. They ſoon 
altered the proportion of thejr quotas, and were 
deficient even after this alteration in them. But, 
however, it muſt be allowed that they exerted 
their whole ſtrength; and they and we paid the 
whole charge of the war. Since, therefore, by 
ſuch efforts as could not be continued any longer, 
without oppreſling and impoyeriſhing theſe na- 
tions, to a degree that no intereſt except that of 
their very being, nor any engagement of aſſiſt- 
ing an alliance totis viribus, can require, France 
was reduced, and all the ends of the war were 
become attainable ; it will be worth your Lord- 
ſhip's while to conſider why the true uſe was not 
made of the ſucceſs of the confederates againſt 
France and Spain, and why a peace was not 
concluded in the fifth year of the war. When 
your Lordſhip conſiders this, you will compare 
in your thoughts what the ſtate of Europe would 


have 
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' have been, if the plan of the grand alliance had 
been purſued; with the poſſible as well as cer- 
tain, the contingent as well as neceflary, conſe- 
quences of changing this plan in the manner it 
was changed. You will be of opinion, I think, 
and it ſeems to me, after more than twenty 
years of recollection, re-examination, and re- 
flection, that impartial poſterity mult be of the 
ſame opinion; you will be of opinion, I think, 
that the war was wiſe and juſt before the change, 
becauſe neceſſary to maintain that equality a- 
mong the powers of Europe on which the pu- 


blic peace and common proſperity depends : and 


that it was unwiſe and unjuſt after this change, 
becauſe unneceſſary to this end, and directed to 
other and to contrary ends. You will be guided 
by undeniable facts to diſcover, through all the 
falſe colours which have. been laid, and which 
deceived many at the time, that the war, after 
this change, became a war of paſſion, of ambi- 
tion, of avarice, and of private intereſt ; the pri- 
vate intereſt of particular perſons and particular 
ſtates; to which the general intereſt of Europe 
was ſacrificed ſo entirely, that if the terms in- 
ſiſted on by the confederates had been granted, 
nay, if even thoſe which France was reduced to 
grant in one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten 
had been accepted, ſuch a new ſyſtem of power 
would have been created, as might have expo- 
ſed the balance of this power to deviations, and 
the peace of Europe to troubles, not inferior to 
thoſe that the war was deſigned, when it began, 


to prevent. Whilſt you obſerve this in general, 
you 
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you will find particular occaſion to lament the 
fate of Great Britain, in the midit of triumphs 
that have been ſounded ſo high. She had tri- 
umphed indeed to the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fix incluſively: but what were her 
triumphs afterwards? What was her ſuccels af- 
ter ſhe proceeded on the new plan? I ſhall fay 
ſomething on that head immediately. Here let 
me only fay, that the glory of taking towns, and 
winning battles, 1s to be meaſured by the utility 
that reſults from thoſe victories. Victories, that 
bring honour to the arms, may bring ſhame to 
the councils, of a nation. To win a battle, to 
take a town, 1s the glory of a general, and of an 
army. Of this glory we had a very large ſhare 
in the courſe of the war. But the glory of a 
nation is to proportion the ends ſhe propoſes, to 
her intereſt and her ſtrength ; the means ſhe 
employs to the end ſhe propoſes, and the vi- 
gour ſhe exerts to both. Of this glory, I appre- 
hend, we have had very little to boaſt, at any 
time, and particularly in the great conjuncture 
of which I am ſpeaking. The reaſons of ambi- 
tion, avarice, and private intereſt, which enga- 
ged the princes and ſtates of the confederacy to 
depart from the principles of the grand alliance, 
were no reaſons for Great Britain. She neither 
expected nor deſired any thing more than what 
ſhe might have obtained by adhering to thoſe 
principles. What hurried our nation then, with 
ſo much ſpirit and ardour, into thoſe of the new 
plan? Your Lordſhip will anſwer this queſtion 


fo yourſelf, I believe, by the prejudices and Ne 
neſs 
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neſs of party; by the influence that the firſt ſuc. 
ceſſes of the confederate arms gave to our mini. 
ſters; and the popularity they gave, if I may 
ſay ſo, to the war; by ancient, and freſh reſent. 
ments, which the unjuſt and violent uſurpations, 
in ſhort, the whole conduct of Lew:s XIV. for 
forty years together, his haughty treatment of 
other princes and ftates, and even the ſtyle of 
his court, had created ; and, to mention no 
more, by a notion, groundleſs but prevalent, 
that he was and would be maſter as long as his 
grandſon was king of Spain, and that there could 
be no effectual meaſure taken, though the grand 
alliance ſuppoſed that there might, to prevent a 
future union of the two monarchies, as long a 
a prince of the houſe of Bourbon fat on the Spa- 
niſh throne. That ſuch a notion ſhould have 
prevailed, in the firſt confuſion of thoughts 
which the death and will of Charles II. produ- 
ced among the generality of men, who ſaw the 
fleets and armyzes of France take poſſeſſion of all 
the parts of the Spaniſh monarchy, is not to be 
wondered at by thoſe that conſider how ill the 
generality of mankind are informed; how inca- 
pable they are of judging, and yet how ready 
to pronounce judgment; in fine, how inconſi- 
derately they follow one another in any popular 
opinion which the heads of party broach, or 
to which the firſt appearances of things have 
given occaſion, But, even at this time, the 
councils of England and. Holland did not enter- 
tain this notion. They acted on quite another, 
as might be ſhewn in many inſtances, if * 

ther 
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ther beſides that of the grand alliance was ne- 
ceſſary. When theſe councils, therefore, ſeem- 
ed to entertain this notion afterwards, and acted 
and took engagements to act upon it, we muſt 
conclude that they had other motives. They 
could not have theſe; for they knew, that as the 
Spaniards had been driven by the two treaties 
of partition to give their monarchy to a prince 


of he houſe of Bourbon, ſo they were driven 


into the arms of France by the war that we made 
to force a third upon them. If we acted rightly 
on the principles of the grand alliance, they a&- 
ed rightly on thoſe of the will: and if we could 
not avoid making an offenſive war, at the ex- 
pence of forming and maintaining a vaſt confe- 
deracy, they could not avoid purchaſing the pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance of France in a defenfive 
war, and eſpecially in the beginning of it, ac- 
cording to what I have ſomewhere obſerved al- 
ready, by yielding to the authority and admit- 


ting the influence of that court in all the affairs 


of their government. Our miniſters knew, 


therefore, that if any inference was to be drawn 


from the firſt part of this notion, it was for ſhort- 
ening, not prolonging, the war; for delivering 
the Spaniards as ſoon as poſſible from habits of 


union and intimacy with France; not for con- 


tinuing them under the ſame neceſſity, till by 
length of time theſe habits ſhould be confirmed. 
As to the latter part of this notton, they knew 
that it was falſe and filly. Garth, the beſt na- 
tured ingenious wild man I ever knew, might 


be in the right when he faid, in ſome of his 
poems 


— — 
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poems at that time, 


cc An Auſtrian prince alone, 
66 Ts fit to nod upon a Spaniſh throne.” 


The ſetting an Auſtrian prince upon it was, no 
doubt, the ſureſt expedient to prevent an union 
of the two monarchies of France and Spain; juſt 
as ſetting a prince of the houſe of Bourbon on 
that throne was the ſureſt expedient to prevent 
an union of the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns, 
But it was 1 falſe to ſay, in either caſe, 
that this was the ſole expedient. It would be 
no paradox, but a propoſition eaſily proved, to 
advance, that if theſe unions had been effectu- 
ally provided againſt, the general intereſt of Eu- 
rope would have been little concerned whether 
Philip or Charles had nodded at Madrid. It 
would be likewiſe no paradox to ſay, that the 
contingency of uniting France and Spain under 
the ſame prince appeared more remote, about 
the middle of the laſt great war, when the de- 
thronement of Philip in favour of Charles was 
made a condition of peace ine qua non, than the 
contingency of an union of the Imperial and 
Spaniſh crowns. Nay, I know not whether it 
would be a paradox to affirm, that the expe- 
dient that was taken, and that was always ob- 
vious to be taken, of excluding Philip and his 
race from the ſucceſſion of France, by creating 
an intereſt in all the other princes of the blood, 
and by conſequence a party in France itſelf, for 
their excluſion, whenever the caſe ſhould hap- 
pen, was not in its nature more effectual than 

any 
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any that could have been taken, and ſome 
muſt have been taken, not. only to exclude 
Charles from the empire whenever the caſe 
ſhould happen that happened ſoon, the death 
of his brother 7ofeph without iſſue male, but 
his poſterity likewiſe in all future - vacancies 
of the imperial throne, The expedient that 
was taken again againſt Philip at the treaty of 


Utrecht, they who oppoſed the peace attempt- 


ed to ridicule ; but ſome of them have had oc- 
caſion ſince that time to ſee, though the caſe 
has not happened, how effectual it would have 
been if it had: and he who ſhould go about to 
ridicule it after our experience, would only 
make himſelf ridiculous. Notwithſtanding all 
this, he who tranſports himſelf back to that 
time muſt acknowledge, that the confederated 
powers in general could not but be of Garth's 
mind, and think it more agreeable to the com- 
mon intereſt of Europe, that a branch of Au- 
ſtria, than a branch of Bourbon, ſhould gather 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and that the maritime 
powers, as they are called impertinently enough 
with reſpect to the ſuperiority of Great Britain, 
might think it was for their particular intereſt 
to have a prince, dependant for ſome time at 
leaſt on them, king of Spain, rather than a 
prince, whoſe dependence, as long as he ſtood 
in any, muſt be naturally on France. I do not 
ſay, as ſome have done, a prince whoſe family 
was an old ally, rather than a prince whoſe fa- 
mily was an old enemy; becauſe I lay no weight 


on the gratitude of princes, and am much per- 


ſuaded 
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ſuaded that an Auſtrian king of Spain would 
have made us returns of that ſort in no other 
proportion than of his want of us, as J am that 
Philip and his race will make no other returns 
of the ſame ſort to France. If this affair had 
been entire, therefore, on the death of the king 
of Spain; if we had made no partition, nor he 
any will; the whole monarchy of Spain would 
have been the prize to be fought for: and our 
wiſhes, and ſuch efforts as we were able to 
make, in the moſt unprovided condition imagi- 
nable, muft have been on the ſide of Auſtria, 
But it was far from being entire. A prince of 
the houſe of Auſtria might have been on the 
ſpot, before the king of Spain died, to gather 
his ſucceſſion; but, mſtead of this, a prince of 
the houſe of Bourbon was there ſoon after- 
wards, and took pofleffion of the whole mo- 
narchy, to which he had been called by the late 
king's will, and by the voice of the Spaniſh na- 
tion, The councils of England and Holland, 
therefore, preferred very wiſely, by their en- 
gagements in the grand alliance, what was more 
practicable though leſs eligible, to what they 
deemed more eligible, but faw become by the 
courſe of events, if not abſolutely impracticable, 
yet an enterpriſe of more length, more difficul- 
ty, and greater expence of blood and treaſure, 
thin theſe nations were able to bear ; or than 
they ought to bear, when their ſecurity and that 
of the reſt of Europe might be fufficiently pro- 
vided for at a cheaper rate. If the confederates 
could not obtain, by the force of their arms, pre 

ends 
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ends of the war, laid down in the grand alli- 
ance, to what purpoſe would it be to ſtipulate 
for more? And if they were able to obtain theſe, 
it was evident, that, whilſt they diſmembered the 
Spaniſh monarchy, they muſt reduce the power 
of France. This happened; the Low Countries 
were conquered ; the French were driven out 


of Germany and Italy; and Leis XIV. who 


had ſo long and ſo lately ſet mankind at defi- 
ance, was reduced to ſue for peace. 

If it had been granted him in one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fix, on what foot muſt it 
have been granted? The allies had already in 
their power all the ſtates that were to compoſe 
the reaſonable ſatisfaQtion for the emperor, I 
ſay, in their power; becauſe though Naples and 
Sicily were not actually reduced at that time, 
yet the expulſion of the French out of Italy, and 
the diſpoſition of the people of thoſe kingdoms 
conſidered, it was plain the allies might reduce 
them when they pleaſed. The confederate arms 
were ſuperior till then in Spain, and ſeveral pro- 
vinces acknowledged Charles III. If the reſt 
had been yielded to him by treaty, all that the 
new plan required had been obtained. If the 
French would not yet have abandoned Philip, 
as we had found that the Caſtilians would not, 
even when our army was at Madrid, all that the 
old plan, the plan of the grand alliance, required, 
had been obtained ? But ſtill France and Spain 
had given nothing to purchaſe a peace, and they 
were in circumſtances not to expect it without 


purchaſing it. They would have purchaſed it, 
i _ + ou my 
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my Lord; and France, as well as Spain, would 
have contributed a larger ſhare of the price, ra- 
ther than continue the war in her exhauſted 
ſtate. Such a treaty of peace would have been 
a third treaty of partition indeed, but vaſtly pre- 
ferable to the two former, The great objec. 
tion to the former was drawn from that conſi- 
derable increaſe of dominion, which the crown 
of France, and not a branch of the houſe of Bour- 
bon, acquired by them. I know what may be 
aid, ſpeciouſly enough, to perſuade that ſuch an 
increaſe of dominion would not have augment- 
ed, but would rather have weakened, the power 
of France; and what examples may be drawn 
from hiſtory to countenance ſuch an opinion. | 
know likewiſe, that the compact figure of France, 
and the contiguity of all her provinces, make a 
very eſſential part of the force of her monarchy, 
Had the deſigns of Charles VIII. Lewis XII. 
Francis I. and Henry II. ſucceeded, the domi- 
nions of France would have been more exten- 
five, and I believe the ſtrength of her monarchy 
would have been leſs. I haveſometimes thought, 
that even the loſs of the battle of St Quentin, 


which obliged Henry II. to recal the duke of 


Guiſe with his army out of Italy, was in this re- 
ſpect no unhappy event. But the reaſoning 
which is good, I think, when applied to thoſe 
times, will not hold when applied to ours, and 
to the caſe I conſider here; the ſtate of France, 
the ſtate of her neighbours, and the whole con- 
ftirution of Europe, being ſo extremely different. 
The objection a to the two treaties of 
yi! parti- 
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partition had a real weight. The power of 
France, deemed already exorbitant, would have 
been increaſed by this acceſſion of dominion in 
the hands of Lewis XIV. and the uſe he intend- 
ed to make of it by keeping Italy and Spain in 
awe, appears in the article that gave him the 

rts on the Tuſcan coaſt, and the province of 


- Guipuſcoa. This King Wilkam might, and I 


queſtion not, did ſee: but that prince might 
think too, that for this very reaſon Lerois XIV. 
would adhere, in all events, to the treaty of par- 
tition; and that theſe conſequences were more 
remote, and would beleſs dangerous, than thoſe 
of making no partition at all. The partition, 
even the worſt that might have been made, by 
a treaty of peace in one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fix, would have been the very reverſe of 
this. France would have been weakened, and 
her enemies ſtrengthened, by her conceſſions on 
the ſide of the Low Countries, of Germany, and 
Savoy. If a prince of her royal family had re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt-In- 
dies, no advantage would have accrued to her 
by it, and effectual bars would have been oppo- 


ſed to an union of the two monarchies. The 


houſe of Auſtria would have had a reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction for that ſnadow of right, which a for- 
mer partition gave her. She had no other after 
the will of Charles II. and this may be juſtly 
termed a ſhadow, ſince England, Holland, and 
France, could confer no real right to the Spaniſh 


Tucceſſion, nor te any part of-it. She had de- 


clined acceding to that partition, before France 
R 2 de- 
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departed from it; and would have preferred the 
Italian provinces, without Spain and the Weſt— 
Indies, to Spain and the Weſt-Indies without 
the Italian provinces. The Italian provinces 
would have fallen to her ſhare by this partition, 
The particular demands of England and Hol- 
land would have ſuffered no difficulty, and thoſe 
that we were obliged by treaty to make for o- 
thers would have been eaſy to adjuſt. Would 
not this have been enough, my Lord, for the 
public. ſecurity, for the common intereſt, and for 
the glory of our arms? To have humbled and 
reduced, in five campaigns, a power that had diſ- 
turbed and inſulted Europe almoſt forty years; 


to have reſtored, in ſo ſhort a time, the balance 


of power in Europe to a ſufficient point of equa- 
lity, after it had been more than fifty years, that 
is, from the treaty of Weſtphalia, in a gradual 
deviation from this point; in ſhort, to have re- 
trieved in one thouſand ſeven hundred and fix, 
a game that was become deſperate at the begin- 
ning of the century ; to have done all this be- 
fore the war had exhauſted our ſtrength, was 
the utmoſt ſure that any man could defire who 
intended the public good alone: and no honeſt 
reaſon ever was, nor ever will be given, why 
the war was protracted any longer; why we nei- 
ther made peace after a ſhort, vigorous, and 
ſucceſsful war, nor put it entirely out of the 
power of France to continue at any rate a long 
one. I have ſaid, and it is true, that this had 
been entirely out of her power, if we had given 
greater interruption to the commerce of on 
an 
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and New Spain; and if we had hindered France 
from importing annually, from the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and two, ſuch immenſe 
treaſures as ſhe did import by the ſhips ſhe ſent, 
with the permiſſion of Spain, to the South Sea. 
It has been advanced, and it is a common opi- 
nion, that we were reſtrained by the jealouſy of 


the Dutch from making uſe of the liberty given 


by treaty to them and us, and which, without 
his Imperial Majeſty's leave, ſince we entered 
into the war, we might have taken, of makin 
conqueſts in the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies. Be it ſo. 
But to go to the South Seas; to trade there, if 
we could; to pillage the Weſt-Indies without 
making conqueſts if we could not; and, whe- 
ther we traded or whether we pillaged, to hin- 
der the French from trading there; was a mea- 
ſure that would have given, one ought to think, 
no jealouſy to the Dutch, who might, and it is 
to be ſuppoſed would, have taken their part in 
theſe expeditions ; or if it had given them jea- 
louſy, what could they have replied when a Bri- 
tiſh miniſter had told them: “ That it little be- 
came them to find fault that we traded with 
* or pillaged the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies 
* to the detriment of our common enemy, 
* whilſt we connived at them who traded with 
* this enemy to his and their great advantage, 
* againſt our remonſtrances, and in violation of 
the condition upon which we had given the 
* firſt augmentation of our forces in the Low 
* Countries?” We might have purſued this 
meaſure notwithſtanding any engagement that 
1 R 3 We 
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we took by the treaty with Portugal, if I re. 
member that treaty right : but inſtead of this, 
we waſted our forces, and ſquandered millions 
after millions in ſupporting our alliance with this 
crown, and in purſuing the chimerical object 
which was made the object of this alliance. I 
call it chimerical, becauſe it was equally ſo, to 
expect a revolution in favour of Charles III. on 
the ſlender authority of ſuch a trifler as the ad- 
miral of Caſtile; and, when this failed us, to 
hope to conquer Spain by the aſſiſtance of the 
Portugueſe, and the revolt of the Catalans. Vet 
this was the foundation upon which the new 
plan of the war was built, and ſo many ruinous 
engagements were taken. ; 

The particular motives of private men, as 
well as of princes and ſtates, to protract the 
war, are partly known, and partly gueſſed, at 
this time. But wheneyer that time comes, and 
am perſuaded it will come, when their ſecret 
motives, their ſecret defigns and intrigues, can 
be laid open, I preſume to fay to your Lord- 
ſhip, that the moſt confuſed ſcene of iniquity 
and folly that it is poſſible to imagine will ap- 
pear. In the mean while, if your Lordſhip con- 
ſiders only the treaty of barrier, as my lord 
Tewnſhend ſigned it, without, nay in truth a- 
gainſt, orders; for the duke of Marlborough, 
though joint plenipotentiary, did not: if you 
conſider the famous preliminaries of one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and nine, which we made 


a mock ſhew of ratifying, though we knew that 


they would not be accepted ; for ſo the mar- 
quis 
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quis of Torcy had told the penſionary before he 


left the Hague, as the ſaid marquis has aſſured 
me very often ſince that time: if you inquire in- 


to the anecdotes of Gertruydenberg, and if you 


conſult other authentic papers that are extant, 
your Lordſhip will ſee the policy of the new 
plan, I think, in this light. Though we had 
refuſed, before the war began, to enter into 


- engagements for the conqueſt of Spain; yet 


as ſoon as it began, when the reaſon of things 
was ſtill the fame, for the ſucceſs of our firſt 
campaign cannot be ſaid to have altered it, we 
entered into theſe very engagements. By the 
treaty wherein we took theſe engagements firſt, 
Portugal was brought into the grand alliance ; 
that is, ſhe conſented to employ her formidable 
forces againſt Philip, at the expence of England 
and Holland, provided we would debar our- 
ſelves from making any acquiſitions, and the 
houſe of Auſtria promiſe, that the fhould ac- 
quire many important places in Spain, and an 
immenſe extent of country m America. By 


ſuch bargains as this, the whole confederacy 
was formed, and held together. Such means 


were indeed effectual to multiply enemies to 
France and Spain; but a project fo extenſive 
and fo difficult as to make many bargains of 


this kind neceſſary, and neceſſary for a great 


number of years, and for a very uncertain event, 


was a project into which, for this very reaſon, 


England and Holland ſhould not have entered. 
It is worthy your obſervation, my Lord, that 
thefe bad bargains would not have been conti- 

„ nued, 
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nued, as they were almoſt to our immediate 
ruin, if the war had not been protracted under 
the pretended neceſſity of reducing the whole 
Spaniſh: monarchy to the obedience of the houſe 
of Auſtria, Now, as no other confederate ex- 
cept Portugal was to receive his recompence by 
any diſmemberment of dominions in Old or 


New Spain, the engagements we took to con- 


quer this whole monarchy had no viſible neceſ- 
ſary cauſe, but the procuring the acceſſion of 
this power, that was already neuter, to the grand 


alliance. This acceſſion, as I have ſaid before, 


ſerved only to make us negle& immediate and 
certain advantages, for remote and uncertain 
hopes; and chuſe to attempt the conqueſt of 


the Spaniſh nation at our own vaſt expence, 


whom we might have ſtarved, and by ſtarving 

reduced both the French and them, at their ex- 
nce, 

I called the neceſſity of reducing the whole 

Spaniſh monarchy to the obedience of the houſe 


of Auſtria, a pretended neceflity : and pretend- 


ed it was, not real, without doubt. But I am 
apt to think your Lordſhip may go further, and 
find ſome reaſons to ſuſpect, that the opinion 
itſelf ot this neceſſity was not very real, in the 
minds of thoſe who urged it: in the minds, I 
would ſay, of the able men among them; for 
that it was real in ſome of our zealous Britith 
politicians, I do them the juſtice to believe. 
Your Lordſhip may find reaſons to ſuſpect per- 
haps, that this opinion was ſet up rather to oc- 
gaſion a diverſion of the forces of France, and 
* * rs. 0 
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to furniſh pretences for prolonging the war for 
other ends. | * t 
Before the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ten, the war was kept alive with alternate 
ſucceſs in Spain; and it may be ſaid therefore, 
that the deſign of conquering this kingdom con- 


tinued, as well as the hopes of ſucceeding. But 


why, then, did the States General refuſe, in 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and nine, to admit 


an article in the barrier-treaty, by which they 
would have obliged themſelves to procure the 
whole Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Au— 


ſtria, when that zealous politician my lord 


Townſhend preſſed them to it? If their opinion 
of the neceſſity of carrying on the war, till this 
point could be obtained, was real; why did 


they riſque the immenſe advantages given them 


with ſo much profuſe generoſity by this treaty, 


rather than conſent to an engagement that was 


ſo conformable to their opinion? 


After the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and ten, it will not be ſaid, I preſume, that the 
war could be ſupported in Spain with any pro- 
ſpect of advantage on our ſide. We had ſuffi- 
ciently experienced how little dependence could 
be had on the vigour of the Portugueſe ; and 


how firmly the Spaniſh nation in general, the 


Caſtilians in particular, were attached to Phi- 
lip. Our armies had been twice at Madrid, this 
prince had been twice driven from the capital, 
his rival had been there, none ſtirred in favour 
of the victorious, all wiſhed and acted for the 
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lures, by which we had been enticed to make 
war in Spain, had appeared fufficiently in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fix ; but was fo 
groſsly evident in one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ten, that Mr Craggs, who was ſent towards 
the end of that year by Mr Stanhope into Eng- 
land, on commiſſions which he executed with 
much good ſenſe and much addreſs, owned to 
me, that, in Mr Sanhope s opinion, and he 
was not apt to deſpond of ſucceſs, eſpecially in 
the execution of his own projects, nothing 
could be done more in Spain, the general at- 
tachment cf the people to Philip, and their a- 
verſion to Charles, confidered : that armies of 
twenty or thirty thouſand men might walk about 
that country till dooms-day, fo he expreſſed him- 
felf, without effect: that wherever they came, 
the people would ſubmit to Charles III. out of 
terror; and, as ſoon as they were gone, pro- 
claim Philip V. again out of affection: that to 
conquer Spain, required a great army; ; and to 
keep it, a greater. 

Was it poſſible, after this, to think in good 
earneſt of conquering Spain; and could they be 
in good earneſt who continued to hold the ſame 
language, and to inſiſt on the ſame meaſures ? 
Could they be fo in the following year, when the 
emperor Joſeph died? Charles was become then 
the ſole ſurviving male of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and ſucceeded to the empire as well as to all 
the hereditary dominions of that family. Could 
they be in earneſt who maintained, even in this 
enhance, that © no peace could be ſafe, ho- 

4c nourable, 
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“ nourable, or laſting, ſo long as the kingdom 
“ of Spain and the Weſt- Indies remained in the 
« poſſeſſion of any branch of the houſe of Bour- 
« bon?” Did they mean that Charles ſhould be 
emperor and king of Spain? In this project 
they would have had the allies againſt them. 
Did they mean to call the duke of Savoy to the 
crown of Spain, or to beſtow it on ſome other 


prince? In this project they would have had 


his Imperial Majeſty againſt them. In either 
caſe, the confederacy would have been broken : 
and how then would they have continued the 


'war? Did they mean nothing, or did they mean 


ſomething more than they owned ; ſomething 
more than to reduce the exorbitant power of 
France, and to force the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy out of the houſe of Bourbon ? 

Both theſe ends might have been obtained at 
Gertruydenberg. Why were they not obtained ? 
Read the preliminaries of one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and nine, which were made the foun- 
dations of this treaty. Inform yourſelf of what 
paſſed there, and obſerve what followed. Your 
Lordſhip will remain aſtoniſhed. I remain ſo 
every time I reflect upon them, though I ſaw 
theſe things at no very great diſtance, even 
whilſt they were in tranſaction; and though I 
know molt certainly that France loſt, two years 
before, by the little ſkill and addreſs of her 
principal * miniſter, in anſwering overtures 
made during the fiege of Liſle by a principal 
perſon among the alhes, ſuch an opportunity, 
and ſuch a correſpondence, as would have = 

move 
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moved ſome of the obſtacles that lay now in her 
way, have prevented others, and have procu- 
red her peace. An equivalent tor the thirty. 
ſeventh article of the preliminaries, that is, for 
the ceſſion of Spain and the Weſt-Indies, was 
the point to be diſcuſſed at Gertruydenberg. 
Naples and Sicily, or even Naples and Sardinia, 
would have contented the French ; at leaſt they 
would have accepted them as the equivalent, 
Buys and Vanderduſſen, who treated with them, 
reported this to the miniſters of the allies : and 
it was upon this occaſion that the duke of Marl- 
borough, as Buys himſelf told me, took imme- 
diately the lead, and congratulated the aſſembly 
on the near approach of a peace; ſaid, that 
ſince the French were in this diſpoſition, it was 
time to conſider what further demands ſhould 
be made upon them, according to the liberty 
obſerved in the preliminaries; and exhorted all 
the miniſters of the allies to adjuſt their ſeveral _ 
ulterior pretenſions, and to prepare their de- 
mands, | 
This proceeding, and what followed, put me 
in mind of that of the Romans with the Car- 
thaginians. The former were reſolved to con- 
ſent to no peace till Carthage was laid in ruins, 
They ſet a treaty however on foot, at the re- 
queſt of their old enemy, impoſed ſome terms, 
and referred them to their generals for the reſt. 
Their generals purſued the ſame method, and, 
by reſerving {till a right of making ulterior de- 
mands, they reduced the Carthaginians at laſt 
to the neceſſity of abandoning their city, or of 
continuing 
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continuing the war, after they had given up 
their arms, their machines, and their fleet, in 
hopes of peace. 

France ſaw the ſnare, and reſolved to run any 
riſque rather than to be caught in it. We con- 
tinued to demand, under pretence of ſecuring 
the ceſſion of Spain and the Weſt- Indies, that 


Lewis XIV. ſhould take on him to dethrone his 


randſon in the ſpace of two months; and, if 
he did not effect it in that time, that we ſhould 
be at liberty to renew the war without reſtoring 
the places that were to be put into our hands 
according to the preliminaries; which were the 
molt important places France poſſeſſed on the 
ſide of the Low Countries. Lewis offered to 
abandon his grandſon ; and, if he could not pre- 
vail on him to reſign, to furniſh money to the 
ales, who might at the expence of France force 
him to evacuate Spain. The propoſition made 
by the allies had an air of inhumanity: and the 
reſt of mankind might be ſhocked, to ſee the 
grandfather obliged to make war on his grand- 
ſon. But Lewis XIV. had treated mankind with 
too much inhumanity in his proſperous days, to 
have any reaſon to complain even of this propo- 
ſition. His people indeed, who are apt to have 
great partiality for their kings, might pity his 
diſtreſs. This happened, and he found his ac- 
count in it. Philip muſt have evacuated Spain, 
I think, notwithſtanding his own obſtinacy, the 
ſpirit of his queen, and the reſolute attachment 
of the Spaniards, if his grandfather had inſiſted, 


and been in earneſt to force him. But if this 
expedient 


— 
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expedient was, as it was, odious, why did we 
prefer to continue the war againſt France and 
Spain, rather than accept the other ? Why did 
we negle& the opportunity of reducing effec- 
tually and immediately the exorbitant power of 
France, and of rendering the conqueſt of Spain 
practicable? both which might have been brought 
about, and conſequently the avowed ends of the 
war might have been anſwered, by accepting 
the expedient that France offered. France,” 
it was ſaid, „ was not ſincere: ſhe meant no- 
« thing more than to amuſe, and divide.” This 
reaſon was given at the time; but ſome of thoſe 
who gave it then, I have ſeen aſhamed to inſiſt 
on it ſince. France was not in a condition to 
act the part ſhe had acted in former treaties: 
and her diſtreſs was no bad pledge of her ſince- 
rity on this occaſion. But there was a better 
ſtill. The ſtrong places that ſhe muſt have put 
into the hands of the allies, would have expoſed 
her, on the leaſt breach of faith, to ſee, not 
her frontier alone, but even the provinces that 
lie behind it, deſolated: and prince Eugene might 
have had the ſatisfaction, it is faid, I know not 
how truly, he defired, of marching with the 
torch m his hand to Verſailles. 

Your Lordſhip will obſerve, that the confe- 
rences at Gertruydenberg ending in the manner 
they did, the inflexibility of the allies gave new 
life and ſpirit to the French and Spaniſh nations, 
diſtreſſed and exhauſted as they were. The 
troops of the former withdrawn out of Spain, 


and the Spaniards left to defend themſelves as 


they 
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they could, the Spaniards alone obliged us to 


retreat from Madrid, and defeated us in our re- 
treat. But your Lordſhip may think perhaps, 
as I do, that if Lewtis XIV. had bound himſelf 
by a ſolemn treaty to abandon his grandſon, had 
paid a ſubſidy to dethrone him, and had conſent- 
ed to acknowledge another king of Spain, the 


. Spaniards would not have exerted the ſame zeal 


for Philip; the actions of Almenara and Sara- 
goſſa might have been decifive, and thoſe of Bri- 
huega and Villa Vicioſa would not have happen- 
ed. After all theſe events, how could any rea- 
ſonable man expect that a war ſhould be ſup- 
ported with advantage in Spain, to which the 
court of Vienna had contributed nothing from 
the firſt, ſcarce bread to their archduke ; which 
Portugal waged faintly and with deficient quo- 


tas; and which the Dutch had in a manner re- 
nounced, by neglecting to recruit their forces? 
How was Charles to be placed on the Spaniſh 


throne, or Philip at leaſt to be driven out of it? 
by the ſucceſs of the confederate arms in other 
parts. But what ſucceſs ſufficient to this pur- 
poſe could we expect? This queſtion may be 
anſwered beſt, by ſhewing what ſucceſs we had. 
Portugal and Savoy did nothing before the 
death of the emperor Joſeph ; and declared in 
form, as ſoon as he was dead, that they would 
carry on the war no longer to ſet the crown of 
Spain on the head of Charles, ſince this would 
be to fight againſt the very principle they had 
fought for. The Rhine was a ſcene of inaction. 


The ſole efforts, that were to bring about the 


great 
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great event of dethroning Philip, were thoſe 
which the duke of Mar/borough was ablg to 
make. He took three towns in qne thouſand 


ſeven hundred and ten, Aire, Bethune, and 


St Venant; and one, Bouchain, an one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eleven. Now this con- 
queſt being in fact the only one the confederates 
made that year, Bouchain may be ſaid proper- 
ly and truly to have colt our nation very near 
ſeven millions ſterling; for your Lordſhip will 
find, I believe, that the charge of the war for 
that year amounted to no leſs. It is true, that 
the duke of Mar/borough had propoſed a very 
great project, by which incurſions would have 
been made during the winter into France ; the 
next campaign might have been opened early 
on our fide ; and ſeveral other great and ob- 
vious advantages might have been obtained : 

but the Dutch refuſed to contribute, even leſs 
than their proportion, for the queen offered to 


take the deficiency on herſelf, to the expence of 
barracks and forage; and diſappointed by their 


obſtinacy the whole deſign. 


We were then amuſed with viſionary ſchemes | 


of marching our whole army, in a year or two 


more, and, after a town or two more were ta- 
ken, directly to Paris, or at leaſt into the heart - 
of France. But was this ſo eaſy or fo ſure a a 


game? The French expected we. would play it. 
Their generals had viſited the ſeveral poſts they 


might take, when our army ſhould enter France, 


to retard, to incommode, to diſtreſs us in our 


march, and even to make a deciſive ſtand and 


to 
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to give us battle. I take what I fay here from in- 
diſputable authority, chat of the perſons eanſult- 
ed and employed in preparing for this great di- 
refs. Had t been beaten, or had we been 
forced to retire towards our own frontier in the 
Low Countries, after penetrating into France, 
che hopes on which we protracted the war 
would. have been diſappointed, and, I think, the 
moſt angume would have then repented refu- 
ing the offers made at Gertruydenberg. But 
f we had beaten the French, for it was ſcarce 
awful in thoſe days of our preſumption to ſup- 
pole the, contrary ; would the whole monar- 
chy of Spain have been our immediate and 
certam prize? Suppoſe, and I ſuppoſe it on 
good grounds, my Lord, that the French had 
xclolved to defend their country inch by inch, 
and that Lewis XIV. had determined to retire 
vith his' court to Lyons or elſewhere, and to de- 
nd the paſſage of the Loire when he could 
10 lohger defend that of the Seine, rather than 
ſubmit to the terms impoſed on him; what 
hould we have done in this caſe ? Muſt we not 
have accepted ſuch a peace as we had refuſed; 
or have protracted the war till we had conquer- 
ed France firſt, in order to conquer Spain af- 
terwards? Did we hope for revolutions in 
france? We had hoped for them in Spain: and 
ve ſhould have been- bubbles of our hopes in 
both. That there was a ſpirit raiſed againſt the 
government of Lewrs XIV. in his court, nay 
n his family, and that ſtrange ſchemes of pri- 
ſate ambition were formed and forming there, 


* 8 2 
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I cannot doubt: and ſome effects of this ſpirit 
produced perhaps the-- greateſt mortification; 
that he ſuffered in the latter part of his reign, 
A light inſtance of this ſpirit is all I will quote 
at this time. I ſupped, in the year, one thou. 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifteen, at a houſe in 
France, where two * perſons of no ſmall figure, 
who had been in great company that night, ar. 
rived very late. The converſation turned on 
the events of the precedent war, and the nego- 
tiations of-the late peace.” -In the proceſs of the 
converſation, one of them + broke 'looſe, and 
ſaid, directing his diſcourſe to me, * Vouz 
c auriez pu nous Ecraſer dans ce tems Ià: pour. 
cc quoi ne Pavez-vous pas fait?“ I anſwered 
him coolly, Par ce que dans ce tems- là nous 
cc n'avons plus craint votre puiſſance.” This 
anecdote, too trivial for hiſtory, may find its 
place in a letter, and may ſerve to confirm what 
I have admitted, that there were perſons ever 
in France who expected to find their private 
account-in the diſtreſs -of their country. But 
theſe perſons were a few men of wild imagina- 
tions and ſtrong paſſions, more enterpriſing than 
capable, and of more name than credit, In ge- 
neral, the endeavours of Lewis XIV, and the fa- 
crifices he offered to make in order to obtain a 
peace, had attached his people more than ever 
to him: and if Lewis had determined not to go 
farther than he had offered at Gertruydenberg, 
in abandoning his grandſon, the French nation 
0 10 if owe? | would 
*The duke de La FevitLave and Mon rEMax. 
+ La FEvilLane. 
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would not have abandoned him. 

But to reſume what I have ſaid or hinted al- 
ready ; the neceſſary conſequences of protract- 
ing the war in order to dethrone Philip, from 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and eleven 
incluſively, could be no other than theſe: Our 
deſign of- penetrating into France might have 
been defeated, and have become fatal to us by 


a reverle of — our firſt ſucceſs might not 


have obliged the French to ſubmit; and we 
might have had France to conquer, after we 


had failed in our firſt attempt to conquer Spain, 


and even in order to proceed to a ſecond : the 
French might have ſubmitted, and the Spaniards 
not: and whilſt the former had been employed 
to force the latter, according to the ſcheme of 
the allies; or whilſt, the latter ſubmitting like- 
wiſe, . had evacuated Spain; the high al- 
lies might have gone together by the ears about 


dividing the ſpoil, and diſpoſing of the crown 


of Spain. To theſe iſſues were things brought 
by protracting the war; by refuſing to make 
peace, on the principles of the grand alliance at 
worſt, in one thouſand ſeven hundred and fix ; 
and by refuſing to grant it, even on thoſe of the 
new plan, in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ten. Suckzcontingent events as I have men- 
tioned ſtood in proſpect before us. The end 
of the war was removed out of fight; and they 
who clamoured rather than argued for the con- 
tinuation of it, contented themſelves to affirm, 


that France was not enough reduced, and that 


no - ought to be made as long as a prince 
8 2 of 
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of the houſe of Bourbon remained on the Spa- 
niſh throne. When they would think France 
enough reduced, it was impoſſible to gueſs. 
Whether they intended to join the Imperial and 


Spaniſh crowns on the head of Charles, who 


had declared his irrevocable reſolution to conti- 
nue the war till the conditions inſiſted upon at 
Gertruydenberg were obtained : whether they 
intended to beſtow Spain and the Indies on 
ſome other prince : and how this great altera- 
tion in their own plan ſhould be effected by com- 
mon conſent : how. poſſeſſion ſhould be given 
to Charles, or to any other prince, not only of 
Spain but of all the Spaniſh dominions out of 
Europe, where the — to Philip was at 
leaſt as ſtrong as in Caſtile, and where it would 
not be ſo eaſy, the diſtance and extent of theſe 
dominions conſidered, to oblige the Spaniards 
to ſubmit to another government: Theſe points, 
and many more equally neceſſary to be determi- 
ned, and equally difficult to prepare, were nei- 
ther determined nor prepared; ſo that we were 
reduced to carry on the war, after rhe death of 
the emperor 7eſeph, without any poſitive ſcheme 
agreed to, as the ſcheme of the future peace, by 
the. allies. That of the grand alliance we had 
long before renounced. That of the new plan 
was become ineligible ;_ and, if it had been eli- 
gible, it would have been impracticable, be- 
cauſe of the diviſion it would have created a- 
mong the allies themſelves; ſeveral of whom 
would not have conſented, notwithſtanding his 


irrevocable ne that the emperor ſhould 
| be 
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be king of Spain. I know not what part the 
protractors of the war, in the depth of their po- 
licy, intended to take. Our nation had con- 
tributed, and acted ſo long under the direc- 
tion of their councils, for the grandeur of the 
houſe of Auſtria, like one of the heredita 

kingdoms uſurped by that family, that it is law- 


ful to think their intention might be to unite 


the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns. But J rather 
think they had no very determinate view, be- 
yond that of continuing the war as long as the 
could. The late lord Oxford told me, that my 
lord Somers being preſſed, I know not on what 
occaſion nor by whom, on the unneceſſary and 
ruinous continuation of the war ; inſtead of gi- 
ving reaſons to ſhew the neceſſity of it, content- 
ed himſelf to reply, that he had been bred up - 
in a hatred of France. This was a ſtrange re- 
ply for a wiſe man: and yet I know not whe- 
ther he could have given a better then, or 
whether any of his pupils could give a better 
now. . 
The whig party in general acquired great and 
juſt popularity in the reign of our Charles II. 
by the clamour they raiſed againſt the conduct 
of that prince in foreign affairs. They who ſuc- 
ceeded to the name rather than the principles 
of this party, after the revolution, and who have 
had the adminiſtration of the government in 
their hands with very little interruption ever 
ſince, pretending to act on the ſame principle, 
have run into an extreme as vicious and as con- 
trary to all the rules of good policy, as that 
| S 3 which 
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which their predeceſſors exclaimed againſt. The 
old whigs complained of the inglorious figure 
we made, whilit our court was the bubble, and 
our king the penſioner, of France; and inſiſted 
that the growing ambition and power of Lewis 
XIV. ſhould be oppoſed in time. The modern 
whigs boaſted, and {till boaſt, of the glorious 
figure we made, whilſt we reduced ourſelves by 
their councils, and under their adminiſtrations, 

to be the bubbles of our penſioners, that is of 
our, allies; and whilſt we meaſured: our efforts 
in war, and the continuation of them, without 
any regard to the intereſts and abilities of our 
own country; without a juſt and ſober regard, 
ſuch an one as contemplates objects in their true 
light and ſees them in their true magnitude, to 
the general ſyſtem of power in Europe; and, in 
ſhort, with a principal regard merely to particu- 
lar intereſts at home and abroad. I ſay at home 
and abroad; becauſe it is not leſs true, that they 
have ſacrificed the wealth of their country to 
the forming and maintaining a party at home, 
than that they have done ſo to the forming and 
maintaining, beyond all pretences of neceſſity, 
alliances abroad. Theſe general aſſertions may 
be eaſily juſtified without having recourſe to pri- 
vate anecdotes, as your Lordſhip will find when 
you conſider the whole ſeries of our conduct in 
the two wars; in that which preceded, and that 
which ſucceeded immediately the beginning of 
the preſent century, but above all the laſt of 
them. In the adminiſtrations that preceded the 


revolution, trade had flouriſhed, and our 2 * 
ha 
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had grown opulent: but the general intereſt of 
Europe had been too much neglected by us; 
and ſlavery, under the umbrage of prerogative, 
had been well nigh eſtabliſhed among us. 1 

thoſe that have followed, taxes upon taxes, and 
debts upon debts, have been perpetually accu- 


mulated; till a ſmall number of families have 


grown into immenſe wealth, and national beg- 


gary has been brought upon us; under the ſpe- 


cious pretences of ſupporting a common cauſe 
againſt France, reducing her exorbitant power, 
and poifing that of Europe more equally in the 
public balance: laudable deſigns, no doubt, as 
far as they were real; but ſuch as, being con- 
verted into mere pretences, have been productive 
of much evil; ſome of which we feel and have 
long felt, and ſome will extend its conſequences 
to our lateſt poſterity. The reign of prerogative 
was ſhort: and the evils and the dangers to 
which we were expoſed by it, ended with it. 


But the reign, of falſe and ſquandering policy 


has laſted long, it laſts ſtill, and will finally com- 
plete our ruin. Beggary has been the conſe- 
quence of ſlavery in ſome countries: flavery 
will be probably the conſequence of beggary in 


ours; and if it is ſo, we know at whole door to 


lay it. If we had finiſhed the war in one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fix, we ſhould have re- 
conciled, like a wiſe people, our foreign and 
our domeſtic intereſts as nearly as poſhble; we 
ſhould have ſecured the former ſufficiently, and 
not have ſacrificed the latter as entirely as we 


did by the proſecution of the war afterwards. 
84 | You 
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Lou will not be able to ſee without aſtoniſh. 
ment, how the charge of the war increaſed ycar- 
ly upon us from the beginning of it; nor how 
immenſe a ſum we paid in the courſe of it to ſup. 
ply the deficiencies of our confederates. Your 
aſtoniſhment, and indignation too, will increaſe, 
when you come to compare the progrels that 
was made from the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fix excluſively, with the expence 
of more than thirty millions, I do not exagge- 
rate though I write upon memory, that this pro- 

reſs coſt us, to the year one thouſand ſeven 
ws and eleven incluſively. Upon this 
view, your Lordſhip will be perſuaded that it 
was high time to take the reſolution of making 
peace, when the queen thought fit to change her 
miniſtry, towards the end of the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ten, It was high time 
indeed to ſave our country from abſolute inſol- 
vency and bankrupcy, by putting an end to a 
ſcheme of conduct, which the prejudices of a 
party, the whimſy of ſome particular men, the 
private intereſt of more, and the ambition and 
avarice of our allies, who had been invited as it 
were to a ſcramble by the preliminaries of one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and nine, alone main- 
tained. The perſons, therefore, who came into 
power at this time, hearkened, and they did 
well to hearken, to the firſt oyertures that were 
made them. The diſpoſition of their enemies 
mvited them to do ſo: but that of their friends, 
and that of a party at home who had nurſed 
and been nurſed by the war, might have my 

| re 
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| red them from it; for the difficulties and dan- 


gers, to which they mult be expoſed in carrying 
forward, this great work, could eſcape none of 
them. In a letter to a friend it may be allowed 
me to ſay, that they did not eſcape me; and 
that I foreſaw, as contingent but not improbable 
events, a good part of what has happened to me 
ſince. Though it was a duty, therefore, that we 


_ owed to our country, to deliver her from the 


neceſſity of bearing any longer ſo unequal a part 
in ſo unneceſlary a war, yet was there ſome de- 
gree of merit in performing it. I think ſo ſtrong- 
ly in this manner, I am ſo incorrigible, my Lord, 
that if I could be placed in the ſame circum- 
ſtances again, I would take the ſame reſolution, 
and act the ſame part. Age and experience 
might enable me to act with more ability, and 
greater ſkill; but all I have ſuffered ſince the 
death of the queen ſhould not hinder me from 
acting. Notwithitanding this, I ſhall not be ſur- 
priſed if you think that the peace of Utrecht 


was not anſwerable to the ſucceſs of the war, 


nor to the efforts made in it, I think ſo myſelf; 
and have always owned, even when it was ma- 
king and made, that I though ſo. Since we had 
committed a ſucceſsful folly, we ought to have 
reaped more advantage from it than we did: 
and, whether we had left Philip, or placed an- 
other prince on the throne of Spain, we ought 
to have reduced the power of France, and to 
have ſtrengthened her neighbours, much more 
than we did. We ought to have reduced her 
power for generations to come, and not to have 
— 1 1 
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contented ourſelves with a momentary reduction 
of it. France was exhauſted to a great degree 
of men and money, and her government had no 
credit: but they, who took this for a ſufficient 
reduction of her power, looked but a little way 
before them, and reaſoned too ſuperficially. Se- 
veral ſuch there were however; for as it has 
been ſaid, that there is no extravagancy which 
ſome philoſopher or other has not maintained, 

ſo your experience, young as you are, muſt 
have ſhewn you, that there is no abſurd ex- 
treme into which our party- politicians of Great 
Britain are not prone to fall concerning the ſtate 
and conduct of public affairs. But if France was 
exhauſted, ſo were we, and ſo were the Dutch. 

Famine rendered her condition much more mi- 
ſerable than ours, at one time, in appearance 
and in reality too. But as ſoon as this accident, 

that had diſtreſſed the French and frightened 
Lewis XIV. to the utmoſt degree, and the im- 
mediate conſequences of it were over; it was 
obvious to obſerve, though few made the obſer- 
vation, that whilſt we were unable to raiſe in a 
year, by ſome millions at leaſt, the expences of 
the year, the French were willing and able to 
bear the impoſition of the tenth over and above 
all the other taxes that had been laid upon them. 
This obſervation had the weight it deſerved ; 

and ſure it deſerved to have ſome among thoſe 
who made it, at the time ſpoken of, and who 
didnot think. that the war ought to be continued 
as long as a parliament could be prevailed on to 


vote money. But ſuppoſing it to have deſerved 
5 none, 
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none, ſuppoſing the power of France to have 
been reduced as low as you pleaſe with reſpect 
to her inward ſtate; yet {till I affirm, that ſuch 
a reduction could not be permanent, and was 
not therefore ſufficient. Whoever knows the 
nature of her government, the temper of her 
people, and the natural advantages ſhe has in 
commerce over all the nations that ſurround her, 
knows that an arbitrary government, and the 
temper of her people, enable her on particular 
occaſions to throw off a load of debt much more 
eaſily, and with conſequences much leſs to be 
feared, than any of her neighbours can: that al- 
though, in the general courſe of things, trade 
be cramped and induſtry vexed by this arbitrary 
government, yet neither one nor the other is 
oppreſſed; and the temper of the people, and 
the natural advantages of the country, are ſuch, 
that how great ſoever her diſtreſs be at any point 
of time, twenty years of tranquillity ſuffice to 
re-eſtabliſh her affairs, and to enrich her again 
at the $xpence of all the nations of Europe. If 
any one doubts of this, let him conſider the con- 
dition in which this kingdom was left by Lewis 
XIV. the ſtrange pranks the late duke of Orleans 
played, during his regency and adminiſtration, 
with the whole ſyſtem of public revenue, and 
private property; and then let him tell himſelf, 
that the revenues of France, the tenth taken oft, 
exceed all the expences of her government by 
many millions of livres already, and will exceed 
them by many more in another year. 

VD pon the whole matter, my Lord, the oy 

an 
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and exhauſted ſtate to which France was redu- 
ced by the laſt great war, was but a momen- 
tary reduction of her power: and whatever real 
and more laſting reduction the treaty of Utrecht 
brought about in ſome inſtances, it was not ſuf- 
ficient. * The power of France would not have 
appeared as great as it did, when England and 
Holland armed themſelves and armed all Ger- 
many againſt her, if the had lain as open to the 
| invaſions of her enemies, as her enemies lay to 
her's. Her inward ſtrength was great; but the 
ſtrength of thoſe frontiers which Lewis XIV. 
was almolt forty years in forming, and which 
the folly of all his neighbours in their turns ſuf- 
tered him to form, made this ſtrength as for- 
midable as it became, The true reduction of 
the exorbitant power of France, I take no no- 
tice of chimerical projects about changing her 
government, conſiſted therefore in diſarming 
her frontiers, and fortifying the barriers againſt 
her, by the ceſſion and demolition of many more 
places than ſhe yielded up at Utrecht ; but not 
of more than ſhe might have been obliged to 
ſacrifice to her own immediate relief, and to the 
tuture ſecurity of her neighbours. That ſhe was 
not obliged to make theſe ſacrifices, I affirm was 
owing ſolely to thoſe who oppoſed the peace: and 
I am willing to put my whole: credit with your 
Lordſhip, and the whole merits of a cauſe that 
has been ſo much conteſted, on this iſſue. I ſay 
a caufe that has been fo much conteſted ; for 
in truth, I think, it is no longer a doubt any 
where, * in Britiſh pamphlets, whether 
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the conduct of thoſe who neither declined treat- 
ing, as was done in one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſix; nor pretended to treat without 
a deſign of concluding, as was done in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and nine and ten, but 
carried the great work of the peace forward to 
its conſummation; or the conduct of thoſe who 
oppoſed this work in every ſtep of its progreſs, 
ſaved the power of France from a greater and 
a ſufficient reduction at the treaty of Utrecht. 
The very miniſters, who were employed in this 
fatal oppoſition, are obliged to confeſs this 
truth. How ſhould. they deny it? Thoſe of 
Vienna may complain that the emperor had not 
the entire Spaniſh monarchy, or thoſe of Hol- 
land that the States were not made maſters di- 
realy and - indirectly of the whole Low Coun- 
tries. But neither they, nor any one elſe that 
has any fenſe of ſhame about him, can deny 
that the late queen, though the was reſolved to 
retreat becauſe ſhe was reſolved to finiſh the 
war, yet was to the utmoſt degree defirous to 
treat in a perfect union with her allies, and to 
procure them all the reaſonable terms they could 
expect ; and much better than thoſe they redu- 
ced themſelves to the neceſſity of accepting, by 
endeavouring to wreſt the negotiation out of 
her hands. The diſunion of the allies gave 
France the advantages ſhe improved. The ſole 
queſtion is, Who cauſed this diſunion? and 
that will be eaſily decided by every impartial 
man, who informs himſelf carefully of the pu- 
blic anecdotes of that time. If the private 2 
on otes 
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dotes were to be laid open as well as thoſe, and 
I think it almoſt time they ſhould, the whole 
monſtrous ſcene would appear, and ſhock the 
eye of every honeſt man. I do not intend to 
deſcend into many particulars at this time: but 
whenever I, or any other perſon as well inform- 
ed as I, ſhall deſcend into a full deduction of 
ſuch particulars, it will become undeniably evi. 
dent, that the moſt violent oppoſition 1magin- 
able, carried on by the Germans and the Dutch 
in league with a party in Britain, began as ſoon 
as the firſt overtures were made to the queen; 
before ſhe had ſo much as begun to treat : and 
was therefore an oppoſition not to this or that 
plan of treaty, but in truth to all treaty ; and 
_ eſpecially to one wherein Great Britain took 
the lead, or was to have any particular ad- 
vantage. That the Imperialiſts meant no trea- 
ty, unleſs a preliminary and impracticable con- 
dition of it was to ſet the crown of Spain on the 
emperor's head, will appear from this; that 
Prince Eugene, when he came into England, 
long after the death of Joſeph and elevation of 
Charles, upon an errand moſt unworthy of ſo 
great a man, treated always on this ſuppoſition: 
and I remember with how much inward im- 
patience I aſſiſted at conferences held with him 
concerning quotas for renewing the war in 
Spain, in the very ſame room, at the cockpit, 
where the queen's miniſters had been told in 
plain terms, a little before, by thoſe of other al- 
lies, © that their maſters would- not conſent 


5 that the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns ſhould 
“ unite 
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s unite on the ſame head.” That the Dutch 
were not averſe to all treaty, but meant none 
wherein Great Britain was to have any particu- 
lar advantage, will appear from this; that their 
miniſter declared himſelf ready and authoriſed 
to ſtop the oppoſition made to the queen's mea- 
ſures, by preſenting a memorial, wherein he 
would declare, “ that his maſters entered into 
& them, and were reſolved not to continue the 
«war for the recovery of Spain, provided the 
« queen would conſent that they ſhould garri- 
« ſon Gibraltar and Portmahon jointly with us, 
« and ſhare equally the Aſſiento, the South 
« Sea ſhip, and whatever ſhould be granted by 
the Spaniards to the queen and her ſubjects.“ 
That the whigs engaged in this league with fo- 
reign powers againſt their country, as well as 
their queen, and with a phrenſy more unac- 
countable than that which made and maintain- 
ed the ſolemn league and covenant formerly, 
will appear from this; that their attempts were 
directed not only to wreſt the negotiations out 
of the queen's hands, but to oblige their coun- 
try to carry on the war, on the ſame unequal 
foot that had coſt her-already about twenty mil- 
lions more than ſhe ought to have contributed 
to it. For they not only continued to abet the 
emperor, whoſe inability to ſupply his quota was 
confeſſed ; but the Dutch likewiſe, after the 
States had refuſed to ratify the treaty their 
miniſter ſigned at London towards the end of 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ele- 
ven, and by which the queen united herſelf 
| more 
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more cloſely than ever to them; engaging to 
purſue the war, to conclude the peace, and to 
guaranty it, when concluded, jointly with them; 
% provided they would keep the engagements 
«they had taken with her, and the conditions 
of proportionate expence under which our 


nation had entered into the war.“ Upon fuch 


ſchemes as theſe was the oppoſition to the treaty 
of Utrecht earried on: and the means employ- 


ed, and the means projected to be employed, 
were worthy of ſuch ſchemes; open, direct, and 


indecent defiance of legal authority, ſecret con- 


ſpiracies againſt the ſtate, and baſe machinations | 


againft particular men, who had no other crime 
than that of endeavouring to conclude a war, 
under the authority of the queen, which a party 
in the nation endeavoured to prolong, againſt 
her authority. Had the good policy of conclu- 
ding the war been doubtful, it was certainly as 
lawful for thoſe who thought it good, to adviſe 
it, as it had been for thoſe, who thought it bad, 
to adviſe the contrary; and the deciſion of the 

ſovereign on the throne ought to have termi- 
nated the conteſt. But he who had judged by 
the appearances of things on one ſide, at that 
time, would have been apt to think, chat put- 
ting an end to the war, or to Magna Charta, 
was the ſame thing; that the queen on the throne 
had no right to govern independently of her 
ſucceſſor; nor any of her ſubjects a right to ad- 
miniſter the government under her, tho? called 
to it by her, except thoſe whom ſhe had thought 


fit to lay aſide, | 89883 as theſe principles 


are 
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are, no other could juſtify the conduct held at 
that time by thoſe who oppoſed the peace: and 
as I ſaid juſt now, that the phrenſy of this 
league was more unaccountable than that of the 
ſolemn league and covenant, I might have added, 
that it was not very many degrees leſs criminal. 
Some of thoſe, who charged the queen's mini- 
ſters, after her death, with imaginary treaſons, 
had been guilty during her life of real treaſons: 
and I can compare the folly and violence of the 
ſpirit that prevailed at that time, both before the 
concluſion of the peace, and, under pretence 
of danger to the ſucceſſion, after it, to nothin 
more nearly than to the folly and violence of the 
ſpirit that ſeized the tories ſoon after the acceſ- 
fion of George I. The latter indeed, which was 
provoked by unjuſt and impolitic perſecution, 
broke out in open rebellion. The former might 
have done fo, if the queen had lived a little 
longer. But to return. 

The obſtinate adherence of the Dutch to this 
league, in oppoſition to the queen, rendered 
the conferences of Utrecht, when they were o- 
pened, no better than mock conferences. Had 
the men who governed that commonwealth been 
wiſe and. honeſt enough to unite, at leaſt then, 
cordially with the queen, and, ſince they could 
not hinder a congreſs, to act in concert with 
her in it ; we ſhould have been {till in time to 
maintain a ſufficient union among the allies, and 

a ſufficient ſuperiority over the French. All 
& ſpecific demands that the former made, as 
well as the Dutch themſelves, either to-incums 
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ber the negotiation, or to have in reſerve, ac- 

cording to the artifice uſually employed on ſuch 
occaſions, certain points, from which to depart 
in the courſe of it with advantage, would not 
have been obtained: but all the eſſential de- 

mands, all in particular that were really neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure the barriers in the Low Countries 
and of the four circles againſt France, would 
have been ſo. For France muſt. have conti- 

nued, in this caſe, rather to ſue for peace, than 
to treat on an equal foot. The firſt Dauphin, 
ſon of Lewis XIV. died ſeveral months before 
this congreſs began: the ſecond Dauphin, his 
grandſon, and the wite and the eldeſt ſon of 
this prince, died ſoon after it began, of the 
ſame unknown diſtemper, and were buried to- 
gether in the ſame grave. Such family misfor- 
tunes, following a long ſeries of national miſ- 
fortunes, made the old king, though he bore 
them with ſuch ſeeming magnanimity, deſirous 
to get out of the war at any tolerable rate, that 
he might not run the riſque of leaving a child of 
five years old, the preſent king, engaged in it. 
The queen did all that was morally poſſible, ex- 

cept giving up her honour in the negotiation, 
and the intereſts of her ſubjects in the conditions 
of peace, to procure this union with the States 
General. But all ſhe-could do was vain ; and 
the ſame phrenſy, that had hindered the Dutch 
from improving to their and to the common 
advantage the public misfortunes of France, 
hindered them from improving to the ſame pur- 
poles the private misfortunes of the houſe ot 
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Bourbon. They continued to flatter them- 
ſelves that they ſhould force the queen out of 
het meaſures, by their intrigues with the party 
in Britain who oppoſed theſe meaſures, and even 
. raiſe an inſurrection againſt her. But theſe 
intrigues, and thoſe of Prince Eugene, were 
known and diſappointed ; and Monſieur Buys 
had the mortification to be reproached with 
them publicly, when he came to take leave of 
the Lords of the Council, by the Earl of Oxford; 
who entered into many particulars that could 
not be denied, of the private tranſactions of this 
ſort, to which Buys had been a party, in com- 
pliance with his inſtructions, and, as I believe, 
much againſt his own ſenſe and inclinations. 
As the ſeaſon for taking the field advanced, the 
league propoſed to defeat the ſucceſs of the 
congreſs by the events of the campaign. But, 
inſtead of defeating the ſucceſs of the congreſs, 
the events of the campaign ſerved only to turn 
this ſucceſs in favour of France. At the begin- 
ning of the year, the queen, and the States, in 
concert, might have given the law to friend and 
foe, with great advantage to the former; and 
with ſuch a detriment to the latter, as the cauſes 
of the war rendered juſt, the events of it rea- 
ſonable, and the objects of it neceſſary. At the 
end of the year, the allies were no longer in a 
ſtate of giving, nor the French of receiving, the 
law; and the Dutch had recourſe to the queen's 
good offices, when they could oppoſe and durſt 
Inſult her no longer. Even then, theſe offices 
e were 
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were employed with zeal, and with ſome effect, 
for them. 

Thus the war ended, much more favourably 
to France than ſhe expected, or they who put 
an end to it defigned. The queen would have 
humbled and weakened this power. The allies 
who oppoſed her would have cruſhed it, and 
have raiſed another as exorbitant on the ruins 
of it. Neither one nor the other ſucceeded; 
and they who meant to ruin the French power 
preſerved it, by oppoſing thoſe who meant to 
reduce it. 

Since I have mentioned the events of the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve, and 
the deciſive turn they gave to the negociations 
im favour of France, give me leave to ſay ſome- 
thing more on this ſubject. - You will find that! 
ſhall do ſo with much impartiality. The diſaſt- 
rous events of this campaign in the Low Coun- 
tries, and the conſequences of them, have been 
imputed to the ſeparation of the Britiſh troops 
from the army of the allies. The clamour againſt 
this meaſure was great at that time, and the pre- 
judices which this clamour raiſed are great ti] 
among ſome men. But as clamour raiſed theſe 
prejudices, other prejudices gave birth to this 
clamour: and it is no wonder they ſhould do fo 
among perſons bent on continuing the war ; 
fince I own very freely, that when the firſt ſtep 
that led to this ſeparation came to my know- 
ledge, which was not an hour, by the way, be- 
fore I writ by the queen's order to the Duke of 
Ormond, in the very words in which the order 
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was adviſed and given, “that he ſhould not en- 
“gage in any ſiege, nor hazard a battle, till 
« further order,” I was ſurpriſed and hurt. So 
much, that it I had had an opportunity of ſpeak- 
ing in private to the queen, after I had received 
Monſicur De Torcy's letter to me on the ſubject, 
and before ſhe went into the council, I ſhould 
have ſpoken to her, I think, in the firſt heat a- 
gainſt it. The truth is, however, that the ſtep 
was juſtifiable at that point of time in every-re- 
ſpect; and, therefore, that the conſequences are 
to be charged to the account of thoſe who drew 


them on themſelves, not to the account of- the 


queen, nor of the miniſter who adviſed her. 
The ſtep was juſtifiable to the allies ſurely, ſince 
the queen took no more upon her, no not ſo 
much by far, in making it, as many of them had 
done by ſuſpending, or endangering, or defeat- 
ing operations in the heat of the war, when they 
declined. to* ſend their troops, or delayed the 
march of them, or neglected the preparations 


they were obliged to make, on the moſt frivo- 
lous pretences. Your Lordſhip will find in the 


courſe of your inquiries, many particular in- 
ſtances of what is here pointed out in general. 
But I cannot help deſcending into ſome few of 
thoſe that regard the Emperor and the States 
General, who cried the loudeſt and with the 


moſt effect, though they had the leaſt reaſon 
on account of their own conduct, to complain 


of the queen's. With what face could the em- 

peror, for inſtance, preſume to complain of the 

orders ſent to the Duke of Ormond? Iſay n 
Ba | 0 
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of his deficiencies, which were ſo great, that he 
had at this very time little more than one regi- 
ment that could be ſaid property to act againſt 
France and Spain at his ſole charge; as J affirmed 
to Prince Eugene before the Lords of the Coun- 
eil, and demonſtrated upon paper the next day. 

1 ſay nothing of all that preceded the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven, on which I 
ſhould have much to ſay. But I deſire your 
Lordſhip only to conſider, what you will find to 
have paſſed after the famous year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fix. Was it with the queen's 
approbation, or againſt her will, that the empe- 
ror made the treaty for the evacuation of Lom- 
bardy, and let out fo great a number of French 
regiments time enough to recruit themſelves at 
home, to march into Spain, and to deſtroy the 
Britiſh forces at Almanza? Was it with her ap- 
probation, or againſt her will, that, inſtead of 
employing all his forces and all his endeavours, 

to make the greateſt deſign of the whole war, 
the enterpriſe on Toulon, fucceed, he detached 
twelve thouſand men to reduce the kingdom of 
Naples, that muſt have fallen of courſe? and that 
an opportunity of ruining the whole maritime 
force of France, and of ruining or ſubduing her 
provinces on that fide, was loſt, merely by this 


unneceſſary diverſion, and the condu of Prince 
Eugene, which left no room todoubt that he gave 
occaſion to this fatal diſappointment on pur- 
poſe, and in concert with the court of Vienna? 
Turn your eyes, my Lord, on the conduct of 
the States, and you will find reaſon to be — 
niſhe 
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niſhed at the arrogance of the men who govern- 
ed in them at this time, and who preſumed to 
exclaim againſt a queen of Great Britain, for 
doing what their deputies had done more than 
once in that very country, and in the courſe of 
that very war. In the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and twelve, at the latter end of a war, 
when conferences for treating a peace were o- 
pened, when the leaſt ſiniſter event in the field 
would take off from that ſuperiority which the 
allies had in the congreſs, and when the paſt ſuc- 
ceſs of the war had already given them as much 
of this ſuperiority as they wanted to obtain a ſafe, 
advantageous, honourable, and laſting peace, 
the queen directed her general to ſuſpend till 
further order the operations of her troops. In 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and three, in the 
beginning of a war, when ſomething was to be 
riſqued or no ſucceſs to be expected, and when 
the bad fituation of affairs in Germany and Italy 
required, in a particular manner, that efforts 
ſhould be made in the Low Countries, and that 
the war ſhould not languiſh there whilſt it was 
unſucceſsful every where elſe; the Duke of Marl. 
borough determined to attack the French : but 

the Dutch deputies would not ſuffer their troops 
to go on; defeated his deſign in the very mo- 

ment of its execution, if I remember well; and 
gave no other reaſon for their proceeding, than 

that which is a reaſon againſt every battle, the 

poſſibility of being beaten. The circumſtance of 
proximity to their frontier was urged, I know; 

and it was ſaid, that their provinces would be 

3 expoſed 
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expoſed to the incurſions of the French if they 
loſt the battle. But beſides other anſwers to this 
vain pretence, it was obvious that they had ven- 
tured battles as near home as this would have 
been fought, and that the way to remove the 
enemy farther off, was by action, not inaction, 
Upon the whole matter; the Dutch deputies 
ſtopped the progreſs of the confederate army at 
this time, by exerciſing an arbitrary and inde- \ 
pendent-authority over the troops of the States, 
In one thouſand ſeven hundred and five, when 
the ſucceſs of the preceding campaign ſhould 
have given them an entire confidence in the 
Duke of Marlborough's conduct, when returning 
from the Moſelle to the Low Countries he be- 
an to make himſelf and the common cauſe a- 
mends for the diſappointment which pique and 
jealouſy in the Prince of Baden, or uſual floth 
and negligence in the Germans, had occaſioned 
juſt before, by forcing the French lines; when 
he was in the full purſuit of this advantage, and 
when he was marching to attack an enemy halt 
defeated, and more than halt-difpirited ; nay, 
when he had made his diſpoſitions tor attacking, 
and part of his troops had paſſed the Dyle---the 
deputies of the States once more tied up his 
hands, took from him an opportunity too fair 
to be loſt ; for theſe, I think, were ſome of the 
terms of his complaint: and in ſhort, the con- 
tederacy received an affront at leaſt, Where we 
might have obtained a victory. Let this that has 
been ſaid, ſerve as a ſpecimen of the indepen- 
dency on the | her councils, and her ” 
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nerals, with which theſe powers acted in the 
courſe of the war; who were not aſhamed to 
find fault that the queen, once, and at the lat- 
ter end of it, preſumed to ſuſpend the operations 
of her troops till farther order. But be it that 
they foreſaw what this farther order would be. 


They foreſaw then, that as ſoon as Dunkirk 
mould be put into the queen's hands, ſhe would 


conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms for two months, 
and invite them to do the fame. Neither this 
foreſight, nor the ſtrong declaration which the 
Biſhop of Briſtol made by the queen's order at 
Utrecht, and which ſhewed them that her reſo- 
lution was not taken to ſubmit to the league in- 
to which they had entered againſt her, could 
prevail on them to make a right uſe of theſe two 
months, by endeavouring to renew their union 
and good underitanding with the queen; tho? 
I can ſay with the greateſt truth, and they could 
not doubt of it at the time, that {he would have 
gone more than half-way to meet them, and that 
her miniſters would have done their utmoſt to 
bring it about. Even then we might have reſu- 
med the ſupertority we began to lofe.in the con- 
greſs; for, the Queen and the States uniting, 
the principal allies would have united with them: 
and, in this caſe, it would have been ſo much 
the intereſt of France to avoid any chance of 
ſeeing the war renewed, that the muſt, and the 
would, have made ſure of peace during the ſuſ- 
penſion, on much worſe terms for herſelf and for 


Spain than ſhe%yade it afterwards. But the 


prudent and ſober States continued to act like 
| | froward 
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froward children, or like men drunk with re- 
ſentment and paſhon ; and ſuch will the conduct 
be of the wiſeſt governments in every circum- 
ſtance where a ſpirit of faction and of private in- 
tereſt prevails, among thoſe who are at the head, 
over reaſons of ſtate. After laying aſide all 
decency. in their behaviour towards the queen, 
they laid aſide all caution for themſelves. They 
declared © they would carry on the war with- 
e out her.” Landrecy ſeemed, in their eſteem, 
of more importance than Dunkirk; and the op- 
portunity of waſting ſome French provinces, or 
of putting the whole event of the war on the de- 
ciſion of another battle, preferable to the other 
meaſure that lay open to them; that, I mean, of 
trying in good earneſt, and in an honeſt concert 
with the queen, during the ſuſpenſion of arms, 
whether ſuch. terms of peace as ought to ſatisfy 
them and the other allies might not be impoſed 
on France, 

If the confederate army had broke into France 
the campaign. before this, or in any former cam- 
paign; and if the Germans and the Dutch had 
exerciſed then the ſame inhumanity as the 
French had exerciſed in their provinces in for- 
mer wars; if they had burnt Verſailles, and even 
Paris; and if they had diſturbed the aſhes of the 
dead princes that repoſe at Saint Dennis; every 
good man would have felt the horror that ſuch. 
cruelties inſpire: no man could have ſaid that 
the retaliation was unjuſt. But in one thouſand, 
ſeven hundred and twelve, was too late } 
every reſpect to meditate ſuch projects. If 

g French 
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French had been unprepared to defend their 
frontier, either for want of means, or in a vain 
confidence that the peace would be made, as 
our king Charles II. was unprepared to defend 
his coaſt at the latter end of his firſt war with 
Holland, the allies might have played afure game 
in ſatisfying their vengeance on the French, as 
the Dutch did on us in one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and ſixty- ſeven; and impoſing harder terms 
on them, than thoſe they offered, or would have 
accepted. But thiswwas not the caſe. The French 
army was, I believe, more numerous than the 
army of the allies, even before ſeparation, and 
certainly in a much better condition than two or 
three years before, when a deluge of blood was 
ſpilt to diſlodge them, for we did no more at 
Malplaquet. Would the Germans and the 
Dutch have found it more eaſy to force them at 
this time, than it was at that? Would not the 
French have fought with as much obſtinacy to 
ſave Paris, as they did to fave Mons? and, with 
all the regard due to the Duke of Ormond and to 
Prince Eugene, was the abſence of the Duke of 
Marlborough of no conſequence? Turn this af- 
fair every way in your thoughts, my Lord, and 
you will find that the Germans and the Dutch 
had nothing in theirs, but to break, at any rate, 
and at any riſque, the negociations that were be- 
gun; and to reduce Great Britain to the necel- 
ſity of continuing, what ſhe had been too long, 
a province of the confederacy. A province in- 
indeed, and not one of the beſt treated: ſince 
the confederates aſſumed a right of obliging her 

| to 
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to keep her pacts with them, and of diſpenſing 
with their obligations to her; of exhauſting her, 
without rule, or proportion, or meaſure, in the 
ſupport of a war, to which ſhe alone contribu- 
ted more than all of them, and in which {he had 
no longer any immediate intereſt, nor even any 
remote intereſt that was not common, or, with 
reſpect to her, very dubious; and, after all this, 
of complaining that the queen preſumed to hear- 
ken to overtures of peace, and to ſet a nego- 
tiation on foot, whilſt their humour and ambi- 
tion required that the war ſhould be prolonged 
for an indefinite time, and for a purpoſe that 
was either bad or indeterminate. 

The ſuſpenſion of arms, that began in the 
Low Countries, was continued, and extended 
afterwards by the act I figned at Fontainebleau. 
The fortune of the war turned at the ſame time: 
and all thoſe diſgraces followed, which obliged 
the Dutch to treat, and to deſire the aſſiſtance 
of the queen, whom they had ſet at defiance ſo 
lately. This aſſiſtance they had, as effectually as 
it could be given in the circumſtances to which 
they had reduced themſelves and the whole al- 
hance: and the peace of Great Britain, Portu- 
gal, Savoy, Pruſſia, and the States General, was 
made, without his Imperial Majeſty's concur- 
rence, in the ſpring of one thoufand ſeven hun- 
dred and thirteen; as it might have been made, 
much more advantageouſly for them all, in that 
of one thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve. Leſs 
obitinacy on the part of the States, and per- 
haps more deciſive reſolutions on the part of the 


Queen, 
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queen, would have wound up all theſe divided 
threads in one, and have finiſhed this great work 
much ſooner and better. I ſay, perhaps more 
deciſive reſolutions on the part of the Queen; 
becauſe, although I think that I ſhould have con- 
veyed her orders for ſigning a treaty of peace 
with France, before the armies took the field, 
much more willingly than I executed them af- 
terwards in ſigning that of the ceffation of arms; 
yet I do not preſume to decide, but ſhall defire 
your Lordſhip to do fo, on a review of all cir- 
cumſtances, ſome of which I ſhall juſt mention. 
The league made for protracting the war ha- 
ving oppoſed the queen to the utmoſt of their 
power, and by means of every ſort, from the 
firſt appearances of a negotiation; the general 
effect of this violent oppoſition on her and her 
miniſters was, to make them proceed by ſlower 
and more cautious ſteps: the particular effect 
of it was, to oblige them to open the eyes of 
the nation, and to inflame the people with a de- 
fire of peace, by ſhe wing, in the moſt public 
and ſolemn manner, how unequally we were 
burdened, and how unfairly we were treated 
by our allies. The firſt gave an air of diffidence 
and timidity to their conduct, which encoura- 
ged the league, and gave vigour to the oppoſi- 
tion. The ſecond irritated the Dutch particu- 
larly ; for the emperor and the other allies had 
the modeſty at leaſt, not to pretend to bear any 
proportion in the expence of the war: and thus 
the two powers, whoſe union was the moſt et- 


ſential, were the moſt at variance; and the 
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queen was obliged to act in a cloſer concert 
with her enemy who deſired peace, than ſhe 
would have done if her allies had been leſs ob- 
ſtinately bent to protract the war. During theſe 
tranſactions, my Lord Oxford, who had his cor- 
reſpondencies apart, and a private thread of ne- 
gotiation always in his hands, entertained hopes 
that Philip would be brought to abandon Spain 
in favour of his father-in-law, and to content 
himſelf with the ſtates of that prince, the king- 
dom of Sicily, and the preſervation of his right 
of ſucceſſion to the crown of France. Whether 
my Lord had any particular reaſons for enter- 
taining theſe hopes, beſides the general reaſons 
founded on the condition of France, on that of 
the Bourbon family, and on the diſpoſition of 
Lewis XIV. I doubt very much. That Lewis, 
who ſought and had need of ſeeking peace, al- 
moſt at any rate, and who ſaw that he could 
not obtain it, even of the queen, unleſs Philip 
abandoned immediately the crown of Spain, or 
abandoned immediately, by renunciation and a 
ſolemn act of excluſion, all pretenſion to that 
of France; that Lewis was deſirous of the for- 
mer, I cannot doubt. That Philip would have 
abandoned Spain with the equivalents that have 
been mentioned, or either of them, I believe 
likewiſe ; if the preſent king of France had died, 
when his father, mother, and eldeſt brother did : 
for they all had the ſame diſtemper. But Lets 
would uſe no violent means to force his grand- 
ſon; the queen would not continue the war to 
force him; Philip was too obſtinate, and — 
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wife too ambitious, to quit the crown of Spain, 
when they had diſcovered our weakneſs, and 
felt their own ſtrength in that country, by their 
ſucceſs in the campaign of one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ten: after which my Lord Stanhope 
himſelf was convinced that Spain could not be 
conquered, nor kept if it was conquered, with- 
out a much greater army than it was poſſible 
for us to ſend thither. In that ſituation it was 
wild to imagine, as the earl of Oxford imagi- 
ned, or pretended to imagine, that they would 


quit the crown of Spain, for a remote and un- 


certain proſpect of ſucceeding to that of France, 
and content themſelves to be in the mean time 
princes of very ſmall dominions. Philip there- 


fore, after ſtruggling lopg that he might not be 
a CEE the ſucceſſion of 


France lay open to him, was obliged to make 
it, and made it, for Spain. Now this, my Lord, 
was the very criſis of the negotiation: and to 
this point I apply what ſaid above of the effect 
of more decifive reſolutions on the part of the 
queen. It was plain, that if ſhe made the cam- 
paign in concert with her allies, ſhe could be no 
longer miſtreſs of the negotiations, nor have al- 
moſt a chance for conducting them to the iſſue 
ſhe propoſed. Our ill ſucceſs in the field would 
have rendered the French leſs tractable in the 
congreſs: our good ſucceſs there would have 
rendered the allies ſo. On this principle the 
queen ſuſpended the operations of her troops, 
and then concluded the ceſſation. 


Compare now the appearances and 9 
this 
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this meaſure, with the appearances and effect 
that another meaſure would have had. In or- 
der to arrive at any peace, it was neceſſary to 
do what the queen did, or to do more: and, in 
order to arrive at a good one, it was neceſſary 
to be prepared to carry on the war, as well ag 
to make a ſhew of it; for ſhe had the hard taſk 
upon her, of guarding againſt her allies and 
her enemies both. But in that ferment, when 
few men conſidered any thing coolly, the con- 
duct of her general, after he took the field, 

though he covered the allies in the ſiege of 
Queſnoy, correſponded ill, in appearance, with 
the declarations of carrying on the war vigo- 
rouſly, that had been made, on ſeveral occa- 
ſions, before the campagn opened. It had an 
air of double dealing; and as ſuch it paſſed a- 
mong thoſe who did not combine in their 
thoughts all the circumſtances of the conjunc- 
ture, or who were infatuated with the notional 
neceſſity of continuing the war. The clamour 
could not have been greater, if the queen had 


ſigned her peace ſeparately : and, I think, the 


appearances might have been explained as fa- 
vourably m one caſe as in the other. From the 
death of the emperor Joſeph, it was neither our 
intereſt, nor the common intereſt, well under- 
ſtood, to ſet the crown of Spain on the preſent 
emperor's head. As ſoon therefore as Philip 
had made his option; and if ſhe had taken this 
reſolution early, his option would have been 


ſooner made; I preſume that the queen might 


have declared, that ſhe would not continue the 
War 
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war an hour longer to procure Spain for his Im- 
perial Majeſty ; that the engagements, ſhe had 
taken whilft he was archduke, bound her no 
more; that, by his acceſſion to the empire, the 
very nature of them was altered; that ſhe took 
effectual meaſures to prevent, in any future 
time, an union of the crowns of France and 
Spain, and, upon the ſame principle, would not 


_ conſent, much leis fight, to bring about an im- 


mediate union of the Imperial and Spaniſh 
crowns ; that they, who inſiſted to protract the 
war, intended this union; that they could in- 
tend nothing elſe, ſince they ventured to break 
with her, rather than to treat, and were fo eager 
to put the reaſonable ſatisfaction, that th 
might have in every other caſe without hazard, 
on the uncertain events of war; that ſhe would 
not be impoſed on any longer in this manner; 
and that ſhe had ordered her miniſters to ſign 
her treaty with France, on the furrender of 
Dunkirk into her hands; that ſhe pretended 
not to preſcribe to her allies, but that ſhe had 
inſiſted, in their behalf, on certain conditions, 
that France was obliged to grant to thoſe of 
them who'ſhould ſign their treaties at the ſame 
time as ſhe did, or who ſhould conſent to an 
immediate ceſſation of arms, and during the 
ceſſation treat under her mediation. There 
had been more frankneſs and more dignity in 
this proceeding, and the effect muſt have been 
more adyantageous. France would have grant- 
ed more for a ſeparate peace, than for a cefla- 
tion : and the Dutch would have been more 
; U 1 in- 
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influenced by the proſpect of one, than of the 
other: eſpecially fince this proceeding would 
have been very different from theirs at Munſter, 
and at Nimeghen, where they abandoned their 
allies, without any other pretence than the par- 
ticular advantage they found in doing ſo. A 
ſuſpenſion of the operations of the queen's 
troops, nay a ceſſation of arms between her and 
France, was not definitive; and they might, and 
they did, hope to drag her back under their, 
and the German yoke. This therefore was not 
ſufficient to check their obſtinacy, nor to hin- 
der them from making all the unfortunate haſte 
they did make to get themſelves beaten at De- 
nain. But they would poſſibly have laid aſide 
their vain hopes, if they had ſeen the queen's 
miniſters ready to ſign her treaty of peace, and 
thoſe of ſome principal allies ready to ſign at the 
ſame time; in which caſe the miſchief that fol- 
lowed had been prevented, and better terms of 
peace had been obtained for the confederacy: 
2 prince of the houſe of Bourbon, who could 
never be king of France, would have fat on the 
Spaniſh throne, inſtead of an emperor : the Spa- 
niſn ſceptre would have been weakened in the 
hands of one, and the Imperial ſceptre would 
have been ſtrengthened in thoſe of the other: 
France would have had no opportunity of re- 
covering from former blows, nor of finiſhing a 
long unſucceſsful war by two ſucceſsful cam- 
paigns: her ambition, and her power, would 
have declined with her old king, and under the 
minority that followed: one of them at leaſt 
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might have been ſo reduced by the terms. of 
peace, if the defeat of the allies in one thouſand - 
ſeven hundred and twelve, and the loſs of ſo 
many towns as the French took in that and the 
following year, had been prevented, that the 
other would have been no longer formidable, 
even ſuppoſing it to have continued; whereas L 
ſuppoſe that the tranquillity of Europe is more 


due, at this time, to want of ambition, than to 


want of power on the part of France. But, to 
carry the compariſon of theſe two meaſures to 
the end, it may be ſuppoſed that the Dutch 
would have taken the ſame part, on the queen's 
declaring a ſeparate peace, as they took on her 
declaring a ceſſation. The preparations for the 

campaign in the Low Countries were made; the 
Dutch, like the other confederates, had a juſt 
confidence in their own troops, and an unjuſt 
contempt for thoſe of the enemy ; they were 
tranſported from their uſual ſobriety and caution 
by the ambitious proſpe& of large acquiſitions, 
which had been opened artfully to them; the 
reſt of the confederate army was compoſed of 
Imperial and German troops: ſo that the Dutch, 
the Imperialiſts, and the other Germans, having 
an intereſt to decide which was no longer the 
intereſt of the whole confederacy, they might 
have united againſt the queen in one caſe, as 
they did in the other; and the miſchief that fol- 
lowed to them and the common cauſe, might 
not have been prevented. This might have been 
the caſe, no doubt. They might have flattered 
themſelves that they hoes be able to break in- 
| 2 to 
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to France, and to force Philip, by the diſtreſs 
brought on his grandfather, to reſign the crown 
of Spain to the emperor, even after Great Bri. 
tain, and Portugal, and Savoy too perhaps, were 
drawn out of the war; for theſe princes defired 
as little as the queen to' fee the Spaniſh crown 
on the emperor's head. But, even in this caſe, 
though the madneſs would have been greater, 
the effect would not have been worſe. The 
queen would have been able to-ſerve theſe con- 
federates as well by being mediator in the ne- 
gociations, as they left it in her power to do by 
being a party in them: and Great Britain would 
have had the advantage of being delivered fo 
much ſooner from a burden, which whimſical 
and wicked politics had impoſed, and continued 
upon her till it was become intolerable. Of theſe 
two meaſures, at the time when we might have 
taken either, there were' perſons who thought 


the laſt preferable to the formes But it never 


came into public debate. Indeed it never could; 
too much time having been loſt in waiting for 
the option of Philip, and the ſuſpenſion and ceſ- 
lation having been brought before the council 
rather as a meaſure taken, than a matter to be 
debated. If your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, 
ſhould judge, that, in ſuch circumſtances as 
thoſe of the confederacy in the beginning of one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve, the latter 
meaſure ought to have been taken, and the Gor- 
dan knot to have been cut, rather than to ſuffer 
a mock treaty to languiſh on, with ſo much ad- 
vantage to the French as the diſunion of * 
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lies gave them: in ſhort, if flownels, perplexity, 
inconſiſtency, and indeciſion, ſhould; be objec- 
ted, in ſome inſtances, to the queen's councils 
at that time: if it ſhould, be ſaid particularly, 
that ſhe did not obſerve the preciſe moment 
when the conduct of the league formed againſt 
her, being expoſed to mankind, would have ju- 


ſtified any part ſhe ſhould. have taken (though 


ſhe declared, ſoon after the moment was paſled, 
that this conduct had ſet her free from all her 
engagements); and when ſhe ought to have taken 
that of drawing, by one bold meaſure, her allies 
out of, the war, or herſelf out of the confede- 
racy, before ſhe loſt her influence on France: if 
all this ſhould be objected, yet would the proofs 
brought to ſupport theſe objections ſhew, that 
we were better allies than politicians ;. that the 
defire the queen had to treat in concert with 
her confederates, and the reſolution ſhe took 
not to ſign without them, made her bear what 
no crowned head had ever borne before ; and 
that where ſhe erred, ſhe erred principally by 
the patience, the compliance, and the conde- 
ſeenſion ſhe exerciſed towards them, and towards 
her own fubjeQs in league with them, Such 
objections as theſe may he to the queen's con- 
duct, in the courſe of this great affair; as well 
as objections of human infirmity to that of thoſe 
perſons employed by her in the tranſactions of 


it; from which neither thoſe who preceded, nor 


thoſe who ſucceeded, have, I preſume, been 


free. But the principles on which they pro- 


ceeded were honeſt, the means they uſed were 
U 3 lawful, 
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lawful, and the event they propoſed to bring a- 

bout was juſt. Whereas the very foundation of 
all the oppoſition to the peace was laid in inju- 
ſtice and folly: for what could be more unjuſt, 
than the attempt of the Dutch and the Ger: 
mans, to force the queen to continue a war for 
their private intereſt and ambition, the diſpro- 
portionate expence of which oppreſſed the com- 
merce of her ſubjects, and loaded them with 
debts for ages yet to come? a war, the object of 
which was ſo changed, that from the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eleven ſhe made it 
not only without any engagement, but againſt 
her own and the common intereſt? What could 
be more fooliſh ; you will think that I ſoften the 
term too much, and you will be in the right to 
think ſo: what could be more fooliſh, than the 
attempt of a party in Britain, to protract a war 
ſo ruinous to their country, without any reaſon 
that they durſt avow, except that of wreaking 
. the reſentments of Europe on France, and that 
of uniting the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns on 
an Auſtrian head? one of which was to purchaſe 
revenge at a price too dear; and the other was 
to expoſe the liberties of Europe to new dan- 

ers, by the concluſion of a war which had been 
made to aſſert and ſecure them. 

I have' dwelt the longer on the conduct of 
thoſe who promoted, and of thoſe who oppoſed, 
the negotiations of the peace made at Utrecht, 
and on the compariſon of the meaſure purſued 
by the queen with that which ſhe might have 
N becauſe the great benefit we ought to 

reap 
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reap from the ſtudy of hiſtory; cannot be reap- 
ed, unleſs we accuſtom ourſelves to compare the 
conduct of different governments, and different 
parties, in the ſame conjunctures, and to obſerve 
the meaſures they did purſue, and the meaſures 
they might have purſued, with the actual con- 
ſequences that followed one, and the poſſible 
or probable conſequences that might have fol- 
lowed the other. By this exerciſe of the mind, 
the ſtudy of hiſtory anticipates, as it were, ex- 
perience, as I have obſerved in one of the firſt 
of theſe letters, and prepares us for action. If 


this conſideration ſhould not plead a ſufficient 
excuſe for my prolixity on this head, I have one 
more to add that may. A rage of warring poſ- 
ſeſſed a party in our nation till the death of the 


late queen; a rage of negotiating has poſſeſſed 
the ſame party of men, ever ſince. You have 
ſeen the conſequences of one; you ſee actually 
thoſe of the other. The rage of warring con- 
firmed the beggary of our nation, which began 
as early as the revolution; but then it gave, in 


the laſt war, reputation to our arms, and our 
councils too. For though I think, and muſt al- 
ways think, that the principle on which we ac- 


ted after departing from that laid down in the 


grand alliance of one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and one, was wrong ; yet muſt we confeſs that 

it was purſued wiſely, as well as boldly. The 

rage of negociating has been a chargeable rage 

likewiſe, at leaſt as chargeable in its proportion. 

Far from paying our debts contracted in war, 

they continue much the ſame. after three and 
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twenty years of peace. The taxes that oppreſs 
our mercantile intereſt the moſt, are ſtill in mort- 
gage; and thoſe that oppreſs the landed intereſt 
the moſt, inſtead of being laid on extrSrdinary 
occaſions, are become the ordinary funds for 
the current ſervice of every year, This is grie- 
vous; and the more ſo, to any man who has the 
Honour of his country as well as her proſperity 
at heart, becauſe we have not, in this caſe, the 
airy conſolation we had in the other. The rage 
of negociating hegan twenty years ago, under 
pretence of conſummating the treaty of Utrecht : 
and, from that time to this, our miniſters have 
been in one perpetual maze. They have made 
themſelves and us, often, objects of averſion to 
the powers on the continent; and we are be- 
come at laſt objects of contempt even to the 
Spaniards. What other effect could our abſurd 
conduct have? What other return has it deſer- 
ved? We came exhauſted out of long wars; 
and, inſtead of purſuing the meaſures neceſſary 
to give us means and opportunity to repair our 
ſtrength and to diminiſh our burdens, our mi- 
niſters have acted, from that time to this, like 
men who ſought pretences to keep the nation 
in the ſame exhauſted condition, and under the 
ſame load of debt, This may have been their 
view perhaps; and we could not be ſurpriſed if 
we heard the ſame men declare national poverty 
neceflary to ſupport the preſent government, 
who have fo frequently declared corruption and 
a ſtanding army to be ſo. Your good ſenſe, my 
Lord your virtue, and Jour love of your coun- 
try, 
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try, will always determine you to oppoſe ſuch 
vile ſchemes, and to contribute your utmoſt to- 
wards the cure of both theſe kinds of rage; the 
rage of Warring, without any proportionable in- 
tereſt of our own, for the ambition of others ; 
and the rage of negotiating, on every occaſion, 
at any rate, without a ſufficient call to it, and 
without any part of that deciding influence 
which we ought to have. Our nation inhabits 
an iſland, and is one of the principal nations, of 
Europe ; but, to maintain this rank, we muſt 
take the advantages of this ſituation, which have 
been neglected by us for almoſt half a century: 
we mult always remember that we are not part 
of the continent, but we muſt never forget that 
we are neighbours to it. I will conclude, by ap- 
plying a rule that Horace gives for the conduct 
of an epic or dramatic poem, to the part Great 
Britain ought to take in the affairs of the con- 
tinent, if you allow me to transform Britannia 
into a male divinity, as the verſe requires: 
Nee Deus interſit, ni6 dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. — | * 
If theſe reflections are juſt, and I ſhould not 
have offered them to your Lordſhip had they 
not appeared both juſt and important to my beit 
underſtanding, you will think that I have not 
ſpent your time unprofitably in making them, 
and exciting you by them to examine the true 
intereſt of your country relatively to foreign af- 
fairs; and to compare it with thoſe principles of 
conduct, that, I am perſuaded, have no other 
foundation than party deſigns, prejudices, and 
2 EEE] | habits ; 
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habits; the private intereſt of ſome men, and the 
ignorance and raſhneſs of others. | 
My letter is grown ſo long, that I ſhall ſay 
nothing to your Lordſhip, at this time, concern- 
ing the ſtudy of modern hiſtory, relatively to 
the intereſts of your country in domeſtic af- 
fairs; and I think there will be no need to do fo 
at any other. The Hiſtory of the Rebellion by 
your great grandfather, and his private memo- 
rials which your Lordſhip has in manuſcript, 
will guide you ſurely as far as they go: where 
they leave you, your Lordſhip muſt not expect 
any hiſtory ; for we have more reaſon to make 
this complaint, . Abeſt enim hiſtoria literis no- 
« ſtris,” than Tully had to put it into the mouth 
of Atticus, in his firſt book of laws. But where 
hiſtory leaves you, it is wanted leaſt : the tra- 
ditions of this century, and of the latter end of 
the laſt, are freſh, Many, who were actors in 
ſome of theſe events, are alive; and many who 
have converſed with thoſe that were actors in 
others. The public is in poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
collections and memorials, and ſeveral there are 
in private hands. You will want no materials 
to form true notions of tranſactions ſo recent, 
Even pamphlets, writ on different ſides, and on 
different occaſions, in our party-diſputes, and 
hiſtories of no more authority than pamphlets, 
will help you to come at truth. Read them 
with ſuſpicion, my Lord; for they deſerve to be 
ſuſpected: pay no regard to the epithets given, 
nor to the judgments paſſed ; neglect all decla- 


mation, weigh the reaſoning, and advert to 
| fact. 
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fact. With ſuch precautions, even Burnet's 
hiſtory may be of ſome uſe. In a word, your 
Lordſhip will want no help of mine to diſcover, 
by what progreſſion the whole conſtitution of 
our country, and even the character of our 
nation, has been altered: nor how much a 
worſe uſe in a national ſenſe, though a better 
in the ſenſe of party. politics, the men called 
Whigs have made of long wars and new ſyſtems 
of revenue ſince the Revolution, than the men 
called Tories made, before it, of long peace 
and ſtale prerogative. When you look back 
three or four generations ago, you will ſee that 
the Engliſh were a plain, perhaps a rough, but 
a good natured hoſpitable people, jealous of 
their liberties, and able as well as ready to de- 
fend them, with their tongues, their pens, and 
their ſwords. The Reſtoration began to turn 
hoſpitality into luxury, pleaſure into debauch, 
and country-peers and country-commoners in- 
to courtiers and men of mode. But whilſt our 


luxury was young, it was little more than ele- 


gance: the debauch of that age was enlivened 


with wit, and varniſned over with gallantry. 


The courtiers and men of mode knew what the 


conſtitution was, reſpected it, and often aſſert- 
ed it. Arts and ſciences flouriſned; and, if we 


grew more trivial, we were not become either 
groſsly ignorant, or openly profligate. Since 
the Revolution, our kings have been reduced 
indeed to a ſeeming annual dependence on par- 
liament ; but the buſineſs of parliament, which 
was eſteemed in general a duty — 

een 
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been exerciſed in general as a trade ſince. The 
trade of parliament, and the trade of funds, 
have grown univerſal. Men, who ſtood for- 
ward in the world, have attended to little elſe, 
The frequency. of parliaments, that increaſed 
their importance, and ſhould have increaſed the 
reſpec of them, has taken off from their digni- 
ty: and the ſpirit that prevailed, whilſt the ſer- 
vice in them was duty, has been debaſed ſince 
it became a trade. Few know, and ſcarce any 
reſpect, the Britiſh conſtitution : that of the 
church has been long ſince derided; that of the 
State as long neglected; and both have been 
left at the mercy of the men in power, whoever 
thoſe men were. Thus the Church, at leaſt 
the hierarchy, however ſacred in its origin or 
wiſe in its inſtitution, is become an uſeleſs bur- 
den on the State: and the State is become, un- 
der ancient and known forms, a new and unde- 
finable monſter; compoſed of a king without 
monarchical ſplendour, a ſenate of nobles with- 
out ariſtocratical independency, and a ſenate of 
commons without democratical freedom. In 
the mean time, my Lord, the very idea of wit, 
and all that can be called taſte, has been loſt a- 
mong the great; arts and ſciences are ſcarce a- 
live; luxury has been increaſed, but not refined; 
corruption has been eſtabliſhed, and is avowed. 
When governments are worn out, thus it is: 
the decay appears in every, inſtance. Public 
and private virtue, public and private ſpirit, ſci- 

ence and wit, decline all together, 
That you, my Lord, may have a long _ 
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glorious ſhare in reſtoring all theſe, and in draw- 
ing our government back to the true principles 
of it, I wiſh moſt heartily. Whatever errors I 
may have committed in public life, I have al- 
ways loved my country : whatever faults may 
be objected to me in private life, I have always 
loved my friend: whatever uſage I have recei- 
ved from my country, it ſhall never make me 
break with her: whatever uſage I have recei- 
ved from my friends, I never ſhall break with 
one of them, while I think him a friend to my 
country. Theſe are the ſentiments of my 
heart. I know they are thoſe of your Lord- 
ſhip's: and a communion of ſuch ſentiments is 
a tye that will engage me to be, as long as 1 
live, 


My Lord, 


Your moſt faithſul ſervant. 


— ——— — 
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FOR A 


General Hiſtory of EUROPE. 


LETTE BL 


I SHALL take the liberty of writing to you 
a little oftener than the three or four times 
a-year, which you tell me are all you can al- 
low yourſelf to write to thoſe you like beſt; and 
yet I declare to you with great truth, that you 
never knew me ſo buſy in your lite, as I am at 
preſent. You muſt not imagine from hence, 
that I am writing memoirs of myſelf. The ſub- 
ject is too ſlight to deſcend to poſterity, in any 
other manner, than by that occaſional mention 
which may be made of any little actor in the 
hiſtory of our age. Sylla, Cæſar, and others 
of that rank, were, whilſt they lived, at the 
head of mankind: their ſtory was in ſome ſort 
the ſtory of the world, and as ſuch might very 
properly be tranſmitted under their names to 
future generations. But for thoſe who have 
acted much inferior parts, if they publiſh the 
piece, and call it after their own names, they 

are 
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are impertinent; if they publiſh only their own 
ſhare in it, they inform mankind by halves, and 
neither give much inſtruction nor create much 


attention. France abounds with writers of this 


ſort; and, 1 think, we fall into the other ex- 
treme. Let me tell you, on this occaſion, what 
has ſometimes come into my thoughts. 

There is hardly any century in hiſtory which 
began by opening ſo great a ſcene, as the cen- 
tury wherein we live, and ſhall, I ſuppoſe, die. 
Compare it with others, even the moſt famous, 
and you will think ſo. I will ſketch the two laſt 
to help your memory. 

The loſs of that balance which Laurence of 
Medicis had preſerved, during his time, in Italy; 
the expedition of Charles VIII. to Naples; the 


intrigues of the Duke of Milan, who ſpun, with 


all the refinements of art, that net wherein he 
was taken at laſt himſelf ; the ſucceſsful dexte- 
rity of Ferdinand the Catholic, who built one 
pillar of the Auſtrian greatneſs in Spain, in Ita- 
ly, and in the Indies; as the ſucceſſion of the 
houſe of Burgundy, joined to the Imperial dig- 
nity and the hereditary countries, eſtabliſhed 
another in the upper and lower Germany : theſe 
cauſes, and ,many others, combined to form a 
very extraordinary conjuncture; and, by their 
conſequences, to render the ſixteenth century 
fruitfal of great events and of aſtoniſhing re- 
volutions 
The beginning of the &eventeench opened ſtill 
a greater and more important ſcene, The Spa- 


niſh yoke was well-nigh — on Italy by the 
famous 
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triumvirate, Toledo at Milan, Offuna' at Naples, 


France, as well as the ſtate-policy of the queen 
mother, ſeduced by Rome, and amuſed by 
Spain; the deſpicable character of our James l. 
the raſhneſs of the elector Palatine, the bad in- 
telligence of the princes and ſtates of the league 
in Germany, the mercenary temper of John 
George of Saxony, and the great qualities of 
Maximilian of Bavaria, raiſed Ferdinand II. to 
the Imperial throne ; when, the males of the el- 
der branch of the Auſtrian family in Germany 
being extingutſhed at the death of Matthias, 
nothing was more deſirable, nor perhaps more 
practicable, than to throw the empire into an- 
other houſe. Germany ran the ſame riſque as 
Italy had done: Ferdinand ſeemed more likely, 


even than Charles V. had been, to become ab- 


ſolute maſter; and, if France had not furniſhed 
the greateſt miniſter, and the North the great- 
eſt captain, of that age, in the ſame point of 
time, Vienna and Madrid would have given the 
law to the weſtern world, 

As the Auſtrian ſcale ſunk, that of Bourbon 
roſe. The true date of the riſe of that power, 
which has made the kings of France ſo conſi- 
derable in Europe, goes up as high as Charles 
VII. and Lewis XI. The weakneſs of our 
Henry VI. the looſe conduct of Edward IV. 
and perhaps the overſights of Henry VII. help- 
ed very much to knit thar monarchy together, 
as well as to enlarge it. Advantage might have 
been taken of the diviſions which religion oc- 

1 X caſioned; 
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and La- Cueva at Venice. The diſtractions of 
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caſioned; and ſupporting the proteſtant party 
in France would have kept that crown under 
reſtraints, and under inabilities, in ſome mea- 
ſure equal to thoſe which were occaſioned an- 
ciently by the vaſt alienations of its demeſnes, 
and by the exorbitant power of its vaſſals. But 
ames I. was incapable of thinking with ſenſe, 

or acting with ſpirit. Charles I. had an imper- 
fect glimpſe of his true intereſt, but his uxo- 
rious temper, and the extravagancy of that mad- 

man Buckingham, gave Richlieu time to finiſh a 
great part of his project: and the miſeries that 
followed in England, gave Mazarine time and 
opportunity to complete the ſyſtem. The laſt 
great act of this cardinal's adminiſtration was 
the Pyrenean treaty. 

Here I would begin, by repreſenting the face 
of Europe ſuch as it was at that epocha, the in- 
tereſts and the conduct of England, France, 
Spain, Holland, and the empire. A ſummary 
recapitulation ſhould follow of all the ſteps ta- 
ken by France, during more than twenty years, 
to arrive at the great object ſhe had propoſed to 
herſelf in making this treaty: the moſt ſolemn 
article of which the miniſter, who negotiated it, 
defigned ſhould be violated ; as appears by his 
letters, writ from the Iſland of Pheaſants, it J 
miſtake not. After this, another draught of 
Europe ſhould have its place according to the 
relations which the ſeveral powers ſtood in, one 
towards another, in one thouſand ſix hundred 
and eighty eight : and the alterations which 


the revolution in England made in the politics 
| ol 
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of Europe. A ſummary account ſhould follow 
of the events of the war that ended in one thou- 
ſand ſix hundred and ninety ſeven, with the dif- 
ferent views of King William III. and Lewis XIV. 


in making the peace of Ryſwic; which matter 
has been much canvaſſed, and is little under- 


ſtood. Then the diſpoſitions made by the par- 
tition-treaties, and the influences and conſe- 
quences of theſe treaties ; and a third draught 
of the ſtate of Europe at the death of Charles II. 
of Spain. All this would make the ſubject of 
one or two books, and would be the moſt pro- 
per introduction imaginable to an hiſtory of that 
war with which our century began, and of the 
peace which followed. 

This war, foreſeen for above half a century, 
had been, during all that time, the great and 
conſtant object of the councils of Europe. The 
prize to be contended for was the richeſt that 
ever had been ſtaked, ſince thoſe of the Perſian 
and Roman empires. The union of two powers, 
which ſeparately, and in oppoſition, had aimed at 
an univerſal monarchy, was apprehended. The 
confederates therefore engaged in it, to main- 
tain a balance between the two houſes of Au- 
ſtria and Bourbon, in order to preſerve their ſe- 
curity, and to aſſert their independence. But 
with the ſucceſs of the war they changed their 
views: and, if ambition began it on the ſide of 
France, ambition continued it on the other. 
The battles, the ſieges, the ſurpriſing revolu- 
tions, which happened in the courſe of this 


war, are not to be paralleled in any period of 
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the ſame compaſs. The motives, and the mea- 
ſures, by which it was protracted, the true rea- 
ſons why it ended in a manner, which appeared 
not proportionable to its ſucceſs ; and the new 
political ſtate into which Europe was thrown by 
the treaties of Utrecht and Baden, are ſubje&s 
on which few perſons have the neceſſary infor- 
mations, and yet every one ſpeaks with aſſu- 
rance, and even with paſſion. I think I could 
ſpeak on them with ſome knowledge, and with 
as much indifference as Polybius does of the ne- 
gotiations of his father Lycortas, even in thoſe 
points where I was myſelf an actor. 

I will even confeſs to you, that I ſhould not 
deſpair of performing this part better than the 
former. There is nothing in my opinion ſo 
hard to execute, as thoſe political maps, if you 
will allow me ſuch an expreſſion, and thoſe ſy- 
ſtems of hints, rather than relations of events, 
which are neceflary to connect and explain 
them; and which muſt be fo conciſe, and yet 
ſo full; ſo complicate, and yet fo clear. I know 
nothing of this ſort well done by the ancients. 
Salluſt's introduction, as well as that of Thucy- 
dides, might ſerve almoſt for any other piece 
of the Roman or Greek ſtory, as well as for 
thoſe which theſe two great authors choſe. Po- 
Iybius does not come up, in his introduction, to 
this idea neither. Among the moderns, the firſt 
book of Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence is a no- 
ble original of this kind: and perhaps father 
Paul's Hiſtory of Benefices is, in the ſame kind 
of compoſition, inimitable, 

| Theſc 
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' Theſe are a few of thoſe thoughts, which 
come into my mind when I conſider how incum- 
bent it is on every man, that he ſhould be able 
to give an account even of his leiſure; and, 
in the midſt of ſolitude, be of ſome uſe to ſo- 
clety. 

* not whether I ſhall have courage e- 
nough to undertake the taſk I have chalked 


out: I diſtruſt my abilities with reaſon, and I 


ſhall want ſeveral informations, not eaſy, I doubt, 
for me to obtain, But, in all events, it will not 
be poſſible for me to go about it this year; the 
reaſons of which would be long enough to fill 
another letter, and I doubt that you will think 
this grown too bulky already. 


Adieu, 


| 
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RETIREMENT and STUDY; 


To the Right Honourable 


LE T'T2 8 IL 


8 my laſt to your Lordſhip, this is the 
firſt favourable opportunity I have had of 
keeping the promiſe I made you. I will avoid 
prolixity as much as I can, in the firſt draught 
of my thoughts; but I muſt give you them as 
they riſe in my mind, without ſtaying to marſhal 
them in cloſe order. 

As proud as we are of human reaſon, nothing 


can be more abſurd than the general ſyſtem of 


human life, and human knowledge. This fa- 
culty of diſtinguiſhing true from falſe, right from 
wrong, and what is agreeable, from what is re- 
pugnant to nature, either by one act, or by a 
longer proceſs of intuition, has not been given 
with ſo ſparing a hand, as many appearances 
would make us apt to believe. If it was culti- 


yated, therefore, as early, and as carefully as it 
OE might 
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might be, and if the exerciſe of it was left ge- 
nerally as free as it ought to be, our common 
notions and opinions would be more conſonant 
to truth than they are: and, truth being but 
one, they would be more uniform likewiſe. 
But this rightful miſtreſs of human lite and 
knowledge, whoſe proper office it is to preſide 
over both, and to direct us in the conduct of 
one and the purſuit of the other, becomes de- 
graded in the intellectual ceconomy. She is re- 
duced to a mean and fervile ſtate, to the vile 
drudgery of conniving at principles, defending 
opinions, and confirming habits, that are none 
of hers. They who do her moſt honour, who 
conſult her ofteneſt, and obey her too very of- 
ten, are ſtill guilty of limiting her authority ac- 
cording to maxims, and rules, and ſchemes, 
that chance, or ignorance, or intereſt, firſt de- 
viſed; and that cuſtom ſanctifies: cuſtom, that 
reſult of the paſſions and prejudices of many, 
and of the deſigns of a few; that ape of reaſon, 
who uſurps her ſeat, exerciſes her power, and 
is obeyed by mankind in her ſtead. Men find 
it eaſy, and government makes it profitable, to 
concur in eſtabliſhed ſyſtems of ſpeculation and 
practice: and the whole turn of education pre- 
pares them to live upon credit all their lives. 
Much pains are taken; and time beſtowed, to 
teach us what to think; but little or none of ei- 
ther, to inſtruct us how to think. The magazine 
of the memory is ſtored and ſtuffed betimes ; 
but the conduct of the underſtanding is all — 


neglected, and the free exerciſe of it is, in et- 
X 4 fect, 
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fe&, forbid in all places, and in terms in ſome, 

There is a ſtrange diſtruſt of human reaſon 
in every human inſtitution : this diſtruſt is ſo ap- 
parent, that an habitual ſubmiſſion to ſome au- 
thority or other, is forming in us from our cra- 
dles; that principles of reaſoning, and matters 
of fact, are inculcated in our tender minds, be- 
fore we are able to expreſs that reaſon, and that, 
when we are able to exerciſe it, we are either 
forbid, or frightened from doing ſo, even on 
things that are themſelves the proper objects of 
reaſon, or that are delivered to us upon an au- 
thority whoſe ſufficiency or inſufficiency is ſo 
moſt evidently. 

On many ſubjects, ſuch as the general laws 
of natural religion, and the general rules of ſo- 
ciety and good policy, men of all countries and 
languages, who cultivate their reaſon, judge a- 
like. The ſame premiſes have led them to the 
ſame concluſions, and ſo, following the ſame 
guide, they have trod in the ſame path: at leaſt, 
the differences are ſmall, eaſily reconciled, and 
ſuch as could not of themſelves, contradiſtin- 
guiſh nation from nation, religion from religion, 
and ſect from ſea. How comes it then, that 
there are other points on which the moſt oppo- 
ſite opinions are entertained, and ſome of theſc 
with ſo much heat and fury, that the men on 
one fide of the hedge will die for the affirma- 
tive, and the men on the other for the negative ? 
« Toute opinion eſt aſſez forte pour ſe faire 
* Epouler au prix de la vie,” ſays Montagne, 
whom 1 often quote, as I do Seneca, rather for 


the 
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the ſmartneſs of expreſſion, than the weight or 
newneſs of matter, Look narrowly into it, and 

ou will find, that the points agreed on, and the 
points diſputed, are not proportionable to the 
common ſenſe and general reaſon of mankind, 
Nature and truth are the ſame every where, and 
reaſon ſhews them every where alike. But the 
accidental and other cauſes, which give riſe and 
growth to opinions, both in ſpeculation and prac- 
tice, are of infinite variety; and where ever 
theſe opinions are once confirmed by cuſtom, 
and propagated by education, various, inconſiſt- 
ent, contradictory as they are, they all pretend 
(and all their pretences are backed by pride, by 
paſſion, and by intereſt) to have reaſon, or re- 
velation, or both, on their fide; though neither 
realon nor revelation can be poſſibly on the ſide 
of mare than one, and may be poſſibly on the 
fide of none, 

Thus it happens that the people of Tibet are 
Tartars and Idolaters, that they are Turks and 
Mahometans at Conſtantinople, Italians and Pa- 
piſts at Rome; and how much ſoever education 
may be leſs confined, and the means of know- 
ledge more attainable in France and our own 
country, yet thus it happens in great meaſure 
that Frenchmen and Roman Catholics are bred 
at Paris, and Engliſhmen and Proteſtants at Lon- 
don. For men, indeed, properly ſpeaking, are 
bred no where; every one thinks the ſyſtem, as 
he ſpeaks the language of his country, at leaſt 
there are few that think, and none that act, in 
any country, according to the dictates of pure 

un- 
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unbiaſſed reaſon; unleſs they may be ſaid to do 
fo, when reaſon directs them to ſpeak and act 
according to the ſyſtem of their country or ſect, 
at the ſame time as ſhe leads them to think ac- 
cording to that of nature and truth. 

Thus the far greateſt part of mankind appears 
reduced to a lower ſtate than other animals, in 
that very reſpect on account of which we claim 
ſo great ſuperiority over them; becauſe inſtinct, 
that has its due effect, is preferable to reaſon 
that has not. I ſuppoſe in this place, with phi- 
loſophers, and the vulgar, that which I am in no 
wiſe ready to affirm, that other animals have no 
ſhare of human reaſon: for, let me ſay by the 
way, it is much more likely other animals ſhould 
ſhare the human, which is denied, than that 
man ſhould ſhare the divine reaſon, which is at- 
firmed. But, ſuppoſing our monopoly of rea- 
ſon, would not your Lordſhip chuſe to walk up- 
on four legs, to wear a long tail, and to be call- 
ed a beaſt, with the advantage of being deter- 
mined by irreſiſtible and unerring inſtin& to 
thoſe truths that are neceflary to your well-be- 
ing; rather than to walk on two legs, to wear no 
tail, and to be honoured with the title of man, 
at the expence of deviating from them perpe- 

tually? Inſtinct acts ſpontaneouſly whenever its 
action is neceſſary, and directs the animal ac- 
cording to the purpoſe for which it was implant- 
ed in him. Reaſon is a nobler and more exten- 
five faculty; for it extends to the unneceſſary 
as well as neceſſary, and to ſatisfy our curioſity 
as well as our wants: but reaſon muſt be ex- 
BE cited, 
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cited, or ſhe will remain inactive; ſhe muſt be 
left free, or ſhe will conduct us wrong, and 
carry us farther aſtray from her own precincts 
than we ſhould go without her help: in the firſt 
caſe, we have no ſufficient guide; and in the ſe- 
cond, the more we employ our reaſon, the more 
unreaſonable we are. | 
Now, if all this be fo, if reaſon has ſo little, 
and ignorance, paſſion, intereſt, and cuſtom ſo 
much to do, in forming our opinions and our 
habits, and in directing the whole conduct of 
human life; is it not a thing deſirable by every 
thinking man, to have the opportunity, indul- 


ged to ſo few by the courſe of accidents, the 


opportunity © ſecum eſſe, et ſecum vivere,“ of 
living ſome years at leaſt to ourſelves, and for 
ourſelves, in a ſtate of freedom, under the laws 
of reaſon, inſtead of paſſing our whole time in a 
ſtate of vaſſalage under thoſe of authority and 
cuſtom ? Is it not worth our while to contem- 
plate ourſelves, and others, and all the things of 
this world, once before we leave them, through 
the medium pure, and, if I may fay fo, of un- 
defiled reaſon? Is it not worth our while to ap- 
prove or condemn on our own authority, what 
we receive in the beginning of life on the au- 
thority of other men, who were not then better 
able to judge for us, than we are now to judge 
for ourſelves? 

That this may be done, and has been done to 
ſome degree, by men who remained much more 
mingled than I deſign to be for the future, in 


the company and buſineſs of the world, I ſhall 
| WE. not 
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not deny; but {till it is better done in retreat, 
and with greater eaſe and pleaſure. Whilſt we 
remain in the world, we are all fettered down, 
more or leſs, to one common level, and have 
neither all the leiſure, nor all the means and 
advantages, to ſoar above it, which we may pro- 
cure to. ourſelves, by breaking theſe fetters, in 
retreat. To talk of abſtracting ourſelves from 
matter, laying aſide body, and being reſolved, 
as it were, into pure intellect, is proud, meta- 
phyſical, unmeaning jargon: but to abſtract 
ourſelves from the prejudices, and habits, and 
pleaſures, and buſineſs of the world, is no more 
than many are, though all are not, capable of 
doing. They who can do this, may elevate their 
ſouls in retreat to an higher ſtation, and may 
take from thence ſuch a view of the world, as 
the ſecond Scipio took in his dream, from the 
ſeats of the bleſſed, when the whole earth ap- 
peared ſo little to him, that he could ſcarce diſ- 
cern that ſpeck of dirt, the Roman empire. Such 
a view as this will increaſe our knowledge, by 
ſhewing us our ignorance; will diſtinguiſh every 
degree of probability from the loweſt to the 
higheſt, and mark the diſtance between that and 
certainty ; will diſpel the intoxicating fumes of 
philoſophical preſumption, and teach us to eſta- 
bliſh our peace of mind, where alone it can reſt 
ſecurely, in reſignation; in ſhort, ſuch a view 
will render life more agreeable, and death leſs 
terrible. Is not this buſineſs, my Lord ? Is not 
this pleaſure too, the higheſt pleaſure? The 
world can afford us none ſuch ; we muſt retire 

from 
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from the world to taſte it with a full guſt ; but 
we ſhall taſte it the better for having been in 
the world. The ſhare of ſenſual pleaſures, that 
a man of my age can promiſe himſelf, is hardly 
worth attention: he ſhould be ſated, he will be 
ſoon diſabled ; and very little reflection ſurely 
will ſuffice, to make his habits of this kind loſe 
their power over him, in proportion at leaſt as 
his power of indulging them diminiſhes. Be- 
ſides, your Lordſhip knows that my ſcheme of 
retirement excludes none of theſe pleaſures that 
can be taken with decency and conveniency 
and to fay the truth, I believe that I allow my- 
ſelf more in ſpeculation, than J ſhall find I want 
in practice. As to the habits of buſineſs, they 
can have no hold on one who has been ſo long 
tired with it. You may object, that though a 
man has diſcarded theſe habits, and has not even 
the embers of ambition about him to revive 
them, yet he cannot renounce all public buſinefs 
as abſolutely as I ſeem to do; becauſe a better 
principle, a principle of duty, may ſummon him 
to the ſervice of his country. I will anſwer you 
with great ſincerity. No man has higher notions 
of this duty than I have. I think that ſcarce any 
age or circumitances, can diſcharge us entirely 
from it; no, not my own. But as we are apt to 
take the impulſe of our own paſſions, for a call 
to the performance of this duty; ſo when theſe 
paſſions impel us no longer, the call that puts us 
upon action muſt be real, and loud too. Add to 
this, that there are different methods, propor- 


tioned to different circumſtances and ſituations, 
of 


a 
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of performing the ſame duty. In the midſt of 
retreat, where ever it may be fixed, I may con- 
tribute to preſerve and defend the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution of government: and you, my Lord, 
may depend upon me, that whenever I can, I 
will. Should any one aſk you, in this caſe, from 
whom I expect my reward? Anſwer him by de- 
claring to whom I pay this ſervice; “ Det im- 
% mortali, qui me non accipere modo hæc a 
4 majoribus voluit, ſed etiam poſteris prodere.“ 
But, to lead the life 1 propoſe with ſatisfac- 
tion and profit, renouncing the pleaſures and 
buſineſs of the world, and breaking the habits 
of both, is not ſufficient : the ſupine creature 
whoſe underſtanding is ſuperſicially employed, 
through lite, about a few general notions, and 
is never bent to a cloſe and ſteady purſuit of 
truth, may renounce the pleaſures and buſineſs 
of the world, for even in the buſineſs of the 
world we ſee ſuch creatures often employed, 
and may break the habits ; nay he may retire 
and drone away life in ſolitude, like a monk, or 
like him over the door of whoſe houſe, as if 
his houſe had been his tomb, ſomebody writ, 
Here lies ſuch an one.” But no ſuch man 
will be able to make the true uſe of retirement. 
The employment of his mind, that would have 
been agreeable and eaſy if he had accuſtomed 
himſelf to it early, will be unpleaſant and im- 
practicable late: ſuch men loſe their intellectual 
powers for the want of exerting them, and, ha- 
ving trifled away youth, are reduced to the ne- 


ceſſity of trifling away age. It fares with the 
mind 


” 
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mind juſt as it does with the body. He who 
was born with a texture of brain as ſtrong as 
that of Newton, may become unable to perform 
the common rules of arithmetic : juſt as he who 
has the ſame elaſticity in his muſcles, the ſame 
ſuppleneſs in his joints, and all his nerves and 
ſinews as well braced as Jacob Hall, may be- 
come a fat unwieldy ſluggard. Vet farther, the 
implicit creature, who has thought it all his life 
needleſs, or unlawful, to examine the princi- 
ples or facts that he took originally on truſt, 
will be as little able as the other, to improve his 
ſolitude to any good purpoſe : unleſs we call it 
a good purpole, for that ſometimes happens, to 
confirm and exalt his prejudices, fo that he may 
live and die in one continued delirium. The 
confirmed prejudices of a thoughtful life are as 
hard to change as the confirmed habits of an 
indolent life: and as ſome muſt trifle away age 
becauſe they have trifled away youth, others 
muſt labour on in a maze of error, becauſe they 
have wandered there too long to find their way 
out. 

There is a prejudice in China in favour of 
little feet, and therefore the feet of girls are 
ſwathed and bound up from the cradle, ſo that 
the women of that country are unable to walk 
without tottering and ſtumbling all their lives. 
Among the ſavages in America, there are ſome 
who hold flat heads and long ears in great e- 
ſteem, and therefore preſs the one, and draw 
down the others ſo hard from their infancy, that 


they deſtroy irrecoverably the true * 
8 O 
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of nature, and continue all their lives ridi- 
culous to every fight but their own. Juſt ſo, 
the firſt of cheſe characters cannot make any 


progreſs, and the ſecond will not attempt to 


make any, in an impartial ſearch after real 
knowledge. | 

To ſet about acquiring the habits of medi- 
tation and ſtudy late in life, is like getting into 
a go-cart with a grey-beard, and learning to 
walk when we have loſt the uſe of our legs. In 
general the foundations of an happy old age muſt 
be laid in youth : and in particular, he who has 
not cultivated his reaſon young, will be utterly 
unable to improve it old. © Manent ingenia 
« ſenibus modo permaneant ſtudium et indu- 
ce ſtria.“ | 

Not only a love of ſtudy, and a defire of 
knowledge, muſt have grown up with us, but 
ſuch an induſtrious application likewiſe, as re- 
quires the whole vigour of the mind to be ex- 
erted in the purſuit of truth, through long trains 
of ideas, and all thoſe dark receſſes wherein 
man, not God, has hid it. 

This love and this defire I have felt all my 
life, and J am not quite a ſtranger to this indu- 
{try and application. There has been ſomething 
always ready to whiſper in my ear, whillt I ran 
the courſe of pleaſure and of buſineſs, 

Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum. *? 

But my Genius, unlike the demon of So- 
crates, whiſpered fo ſoftly, that very often I 
heard him not, in the hurry of thoſe paſſions by 
which I was tranſported. Some calmer hours 


there 
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there were: in them I hearkened to him. Re- 
flection had often its turn, and the love of ſtudy 
and the deſire of knowledge have never quite 
abandoned me. I am not therefore entirely un- 
prepared for the life I will lead; and it is not 
without reaſon that I promiſe myſelf more ſatiſ- 
faction in the latter part of it, than I ever knew 
in the former. | | 
Your Lordſhip may think this perhaps a little 
too ſanguine, for one who has loſt ſo much 
time already : you may put me in mind, that 
human life has no ſecond fpring, no ſecond 
ſummer : you may aſk me, what I mean by 
ſowing in autumn, and whether I hope to reap 
in winter? My anſwer will be, that I think 
very differently from moſt men, of the time 
we have to paſs, and the buſineſs we have to 
do in this world. I think we have more of 
one, and leſs of the other, than is commonly 
ſuppoſed. Our want of time, and the ſhortneſs 
of human life, are ſome of the principal com- 
monplace complaints which we prefer againſt 
the eſtabliſhed order of things : they are the 
grumblings of the vulgar, and the pathetic la- 
mentations of the philoſopher ; but they are im- 
pertinent and impious in both. The man of 
buſineſs deſpiſes the man of pleaſure, for ſquan- 
dering his time away; the man of pleaſure pi- 
ties and laughs at the man of buſineſs, for the 
ame thing: and yet both concur ſuperciliouſly 
and abſurdly to find fault with the Supreme Be- 
ing, for having given them ſo little time. The 


philoſopher, who miſpends it very often as much 
f Y as 
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as the others, joins in the ſame cry, and autho- 
riſes this impiety. Theophraſtus thought it ex- 
tremely hard to die at ninety, and to go out of 
the world when he had juſt learned how to live 
in it. His maſter Ariſtotle found fault with na- 
ture, for treating man in this reſpect worſe than 
ſeveral other animals: both very unphiloſophi- 
cally! and I love Seneca the better for his quarrel 
with the Stagirite on this head. We ſee, in ſo 
many inſtances, a juſt proportion of things, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral relations to one ano- 
ther, that philoſophy ſhould lead us to conclude 
this proportion preſerved, even where we can: 
not diſcern it; inſtead of leading us to conclude 
that it is not preſerved where we do not diſcern 
it, or where we think that we ſee the contrary. 
To conclude otherwiſe, is ſhocking preſump- 
tion, It is to preſume that the ſyſtem of the 
univerſe would have been more wiſely contri- 
ved, if creatures of our low rank among intel- 
lectual natures had been called to the councils 
of the Moſt High; or that the Creator ought to 
mend his work by the advice of the creature, 
That life which ſeems to our ſelf. love ſo ſhort, 
when we compare it with the ideas we frame of 
eternity, or even with the duration of ſome o- 
ther beings, will appear ſufficient, upon a leſs par- 
tial view, to all the ends of our creation, and of 
a juſt proportion in the ſucceſſive courſe of ge- 
nerations. 'The term itſelf is long: we render it 
ſhort; and the want we complain of flows from 
our profuſion, not from our poverty. We are 
all arrant ſpendthrifts: ſome of us diſſipate our 


eſtates 
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o- eſtates on the trifles, ſome on the ſuperfluities, 
* and then we all complain that we want the ne- 

of ceſſaries of life. The much greateſt part never 

ve reclaim, but die bankrupts to Gop and man. 

a- Others reclaim late; and they are apt to ima- | 
an gme, when they make up their accounts and ſee 

1. how their fund is diminiſhed, that they have not 

el enough remaining to live upon, becauſe they 

ſo have not the whole. But they deceive them- 

c- felves: they were richer than they thought, and 

0+ they are not yet poor. If they huſband well the 

de remainder, it will be found ſufficient for all the | 
n- neceflaries, and for ſome of the ſuperfluities, | 
de and trifles too perhaps, of life: but then the | 
rm former order of expence muſt be inverted; and 
Ye the neceflaries of life muſt be provided, before 

p- they put themſelves to any coſt for the trifles or 

he flaperfluities. | 

ri- Let us leave the men of pleaſure and of bu- 

e. ſineſs, who are often candid enough to own 

ils that they throw away their time, and thereby to 

to confeſs that they complain of the Supreme 

re. Being for no other reaſon than this, that he has 

rt, not proportioned his bounty to their extrava- 

of gance: let us conſider the ſcholar, and the phi- 

15 lofopher, who, far from owning that he throws 

ar- any time away, reproves others for doing it; 

of that ſolemn mortal, who abſtains from the plea- 

ge- ſures, and declines the buſineſs, of the world, 

t that he may dedicate his whole time to the 

IM ſearch of truth, and the improvement of know- 

ire ledge. When ſuch an one complains of the 

” ſhortneſs of human life in general, or of his re- 
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maining ſhare in particular ; might not a man, 
more reaſonable though leſs ſolemn, expoſtu- 
late thus with him ? 


cc 
cc 
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« Your complaint is indeed conſiſtent with 
your practice; but you would not, poſſibly, 
renew your complaint if you reviewed your 
practice. Though reading makes a ſcholar; 
yet every ſcholar is not a philoſopher, nor 
every philoſopher a wiſe man. It coſt you 
twenty years to devour all the volumes on 
one ſide of your library: you came out a 
great critic in Latin and Greek, in the orien- 
tal tongues, in biſtory and chronology ; ; but 

ou was not ſatisfied; you confeſſed that 
theſe were the liters nibil ſanantes ; and you 
wanted more time to acquire other know- 
ledge. You have had this time : you have 
paſſed twenty years more on the other fide 
of your library, among philoſophers, rabbies, 
commentators, ſchoolmen, and whole legions 
of modern doctors. You are extremely well 
verſed in all that has been written concern- 
ing the nature of Gop, and of the ſoul of 
man; about matter and form, body and ſpi- 
rit; and ſpace, and eternal effences, and in- 
corporeal ſubſtances; and the reſt of thoſe 
profound ſpeculations. You are a maſter of 
the controverſies that have ariſen about na- 
ture and grace, about predeſtination and free- 
will; and all the other abſtruſe queſtions that 
have made ſo much noiſe in the ſchools, and 


« done ſo much hurt in the world. You are 


cc 


going on, as faſt as the infirmities you have 
con- 
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'c«c 
cc 


contracted will permit, in the ſame courſe of 
ſtudy; but you begin to foreſee that you ſhall 
want time, and you make grievous complaints 
of the ſhortneſs of human life. Give me leave 
now to aſk you, How many thouſand years 
Gop mult prolong your life, in order to re- 


concile you to his wiſdom and goodneſs ? It 


is plain, at leaſt highly probable, that a life as 
long as that of the moſt aged of the patriarchs 
would be too ſhort to anſwer your purpoſes; 
ſince the reſearches and diſputes in which you 
are engaged, have been already for a much 
longer time the objects of learned inquiries, 
and remain ſtill as imperfe& and undetermi- 
ned as they were at firſt. But let me aſk you 
again, and deceive neither yourſelf nor me; 
Have you, in the courſe of theſe forty years, 
once examined the firſt principles, and the 
fundamental facts on which all thoſe queſtions 
depend, with an abſolute indifference of judg- 
ment, and with a ſcrupulous exactneſs? with 
the ſame that you have employed in exami- 
ning the various conſequences drawn from 
them, and the heterodox opinions about 
them? Have you not taken them for grant- 
ed, in the whole courſe of your ſtudies? Or, 
if you have looked now and then on the ſtate 
of the proofs brought to maintain them, have 
you not done it as a mathematician looks 
over a demonſtration formerly made, to re- 
freſh his memory, not to ſatisfy any doubt? 
if you have thus examined, it may appear 


marvellous to ſome, that you have ſpent ſo 
* «* much 
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« much time in many parts of thofe ſtudies, 
cc which have reduced you to this hectic con- 
& dition of ſo much heat and weakneſs. But 
cc if you have not thus examined, it muſt be 
« evident to all, nay, to yourſelf on the leaſt 
& cool reflection, that you are ſtill, notwith- 
<« ſtanding all your learning, in a ſtate of ; igno- 
e rance. For knowledge can alone produce 
« knowledge: and without ſuch an examina» 
„ tion af axioms and facts, you can have none 
& about inferences.” 

In this manner one might expoſtulate very 
reaſonably with many a great ſcholar, many a 
profound philoſopher, many a dogmatical caſuiſt. 
And it ſerves to ſet the complaints about want of 
time, and the ſhortneſs of human life, in a very 
ridiculous but a true light, All men are taught 
their opinions, at leaſt on the moſt important 
ſubjeQs, by rote; and are bred to defend them 
with obſtinacy. They may. be taught true opi- 
nions; but whether true or falſe, the ſame zeal 
for them, and the ſame attachment to them, is 
every where inſpired alike. The Tartar believes 
as heartily that the ſoul of Fee inhabits in his 
Dara, as the Chriſtian believes the hypoſtatic 
union, or any article in the Anathaſian creed. 
Now this may anſwer the ends of ſociety in ſome 
reſpects, and do well enough for the vulgar of 
all ranks: but it is not enough for the man who 

cultivates his reaſon, who is able to think, and 

who ought to think, for himſelf, To ſuch a man, 
every opinion that he has not himſelf either 
framed, or examined ſtrictly, and then adopted, 


will 
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will paſs for nothing more that what it really is, 
the opinion of other men; which may be true or 
falſe, for ought he knows. And this is a ſtate of 
uncertainty, in which no ſuch man can remain, 
with any peace of mind, concerning thoſe things 
that are of greateſt importance to us here, and 
may be ſo hereafter, He will make them, there- 
fore, the objects of his firſt and greateſt atten- 
tion. If he has loſt time, he will loſe no more; 
and when he has acquired all the knowledge he 
is capable of acquiring on theſe ſubjeQs, he will 
be the leſs concerned whether he has time to 
acquire any farther. Should he have paſſed his 
life in the pleaſures or buſineſs of the world; 
whenever he ſets about this work, he will ſoon 
have the advantage over the learned philoſo- 
pher. For he will ſoon have ſecured what is ne- 
ceflary to his happineſs, and may fit down in the 
peaceful enjoyment of that knowledge; or pro- 
ceed with greater advantage and ſatisfaction 
to the acquiſition of new knowledge; whilſt 
the other continues his ſearch after things that 
are in their nature, to ſay the beſt of them, hy- 
pothetical, precarious, and ſuperfluous. 

But this is not the only rule, by obſerving of 
which we may redeem our time, and have the 
advantage over thoſe who imagine they have ſo 
much in point of knowledge over your Lord- 
ſhip or me, for inſtance, and who deſpiſe our 
ignorance, The rule I mean is this; to be on 
our guard againſt the common arts of 2 
ſpoken of already; which, every one is rea nl 
to conteſs, have been employed to miſlead tho 

Y 4 who 
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who differ from him. Let us be diffident of our- © 


ſelves, but let us be diffident of others too: our 
own paſſions may lead us to reaſon wrong ; but 
the paſſions and intereſt of others may have the 
ſame effect. It is in every man's power, who 
ſets about it in good earneſt, to prevent the firſt; 
and when he has done ſo, he will have a con- 
ſcious certainty of it. To prevent the laſt, there 
is one, and but one, ſure method; and that is, 
to remount, in the ſurvey of our opinions, to 
the firſt and even remoteſt principles on which 
they are founded. No reſpect, no habit, no 
ſeeming certainty whatever, muſt divert us from 
this: any affectation of diverting us from it 
ought to increaſe our ſuſpicion ; and the more 
important our examination is, the more import- 
ant this method of conducting it becomes. Let 
us not be frighted from it, either by the ſuppo- 
ſed difficulty or length of ſuch an inquiry; for, 
on the contrary, this is the eaſieſt and the ſhort- 
eſt, as well as the only ſure, way of arriving at 
real knowledge; and of being able to place the 
opinions we examine in the different claſſes of 
true, probable, or falſe, according to the truth, 
probability, or falſchood of the principles from 
whence they are deduced. If we find theſe prin- 
ciples falſe, and that will be the caſe in many in- 
ſtances, we ſtop our inquiries on theſe heads at 
once, and fave an immenſe deal of time that 
we ſhould otherwiſe miſpend. The Muſſulman 
who enters on the examination of all the dil- 
putes that have ariſen between the followers of 
Omar and Ali, and others doctors of his 10 
mu 
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muſt acquire a thorough knowledge of the whole 
Mahometan ſyſtem; and will have as good a right 
to complain of want of time, and the ſhortneſs 
of human life, as any Pagan or Chriſtian divine 
or philoſopher : but without all time or learn- 
ing, he might have diſcovered that Mahomet was 
an impoſtor, and that the Koran is an heap of 
abſurdities. 

In ſhort, my Lord, he who retires from the 
world, with a reſolution of employing his lei- 
ſure, in the firſt place, to re-examine and ſettle 
his opinions, is inexcuſable if he does not begin 
with thoſe that are moſt important to him, and 
if he does not deal honeſtly by himſelf. To deal 
honeſtly by himſelf, he muſt obſerve the rule I 
have inſiſted upon, and not ſuffer the deluſions 
of the world to follow him into his retreat. E- 
very man's reaſon is every man's oracle: this 
oracle is beſt conſulted: in the ſilence of retire- 
ment; and when we have ſo conſulted, what- 
ever the deciſion be, whether in favour of our 
prejudices or againſt them, we muſt reſt fatiſ- 
hed: ſince nothing can be more certain than 
this, that he who follows that guide in the ſearch 
of truth, as that was given him to lead him to 
it, will have a much better plea to make, when- 
ever or wherever he may be called to account, 
than he who has reſigned himſelf, either deli- 
berately or inadvertently, to any authority upon 
earth. 

When we have done this, concerning Gop, 
ourſelves, and other men; concerning the re- 
lations in which we ſtand in to kim, and to 

them ; 
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them; the duties that reſult from theſe relations; 


and the poſitive will of the Supreme Being, 
whether revealed to us in a ſupernatural, or diſ- 
covered by the right uſe of our reaſon in a na- 


tural way------we have done the great buſineſs 


of our lives. Our lives are ſo ſufficient for this, 
that they afford us time for more, even when 
we begin late; eſpecially if we proceed in every 
other inquiry by the ſame rule. To diſcover 
error in axioms, or in firſt principles grounded 
on facts, is like the breaking of a charm. The 
inchanted caſtle, the ſteep rock, the burning 


lake, diſappear ; and the paths that lead to truth, 


which we imagined to be ſo long, fo embarraſs- 
ed, and fo difficult, ſhow as they are, ſhort, o- 
pen, and caſy. When we have ſecured the ne- 
ceflaries, there may be time to amuſe ourſelves 
with the ſuperfluities, and even with the trifles, 
of life. Dulce eſt deſipere,“ ſaid Horace: 
„Vive la bagatelle!“ ſays Swift, I oppoſe 
neither; not the Epicurean, much leſs the Chri- 
ſtian philoſopher: but I inſiſt that a principal 
part of theſe amuſements be the amuſements of 
ſtudy and reflection, of reading and converſa- 
tion. You know what converſation I mean; 
for we loſe the true advantage of our nature and 
conſtitution, if we ſuffer the mind to come, as 
it were, to a ſtand. When the body, inſtead of 
acquiring new vigour, and taſting new plea- 
ſures, begins to decline, and is ſated with plea- 
ſures, or grown incapable of taking them, the 
mind may continue {till to improve yr indulge 
itſelf in new enjoyments. ' Every advance in 
know- 
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knowledge opens a new ſcene of delight; and 
the joy that we feel in the actual poſſeſſion of 
one, will be heighened by that which we ex- 
pect to find in another: ſo that, before we can 
exhauſt this fund of ſucceſſive pleaſures, death 
will come to end our pleaſures and our pains at 
once. © In his ſtudiis laboribuſque viventi, non 
« intelligitur quando obrepit ſenectus: ita ſen- 
« fim fine ſenſu ætas ſeneſcit, nec ſubito fran- 
« gitur, ſed diuturnitate extinguitur. 

This, my Lord, is the wiſeſt and the moſt 
agreeable manner in which a man of ſenſe can 


wind up the thread of life. Happy is he whoſe 
ſituation and circumſtances gave him the op- 


portunity and means of doing it! Though he 
ſhould not have made any great advances in 
knowledge, and ſhould ſet about it late, yet the 
taſk will not be found difficult, unleſs he has 
gone too far out of his way; and unleſs he 
continues too long to halt, between the diſſipa- 


tions of the world, and the leiſure of a retired 
life: | 


— Vivendi re&e qui Prorogat horam, 


Rufticus expectat dum defluat amnis— 


You know the reſt. I am ſenſible, more ſen- 
ible than any enemy I have, of my natural in- 
firmities, and acquired diſadvantages : but I 
have begun, and I will perſiſt : for he who jogs 
torward on a battered horſe, in the right way, 
may get to the end of his journey; which he 
cannot do, who gallops the flecteſt courſer of 
New-Market, out of it. 


Adieu, 
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Adieu, my dear Lord. Though I have much 
more to ſay on this ſubject, yet I perceive, and 
I doubt you have long perceived, that I have 
faid too much, at leaſt for a letter, already. 
The reſt ſhall be reſerved for converſation when- 
ever we meet: and then I hope to confirm, un- 
der your Lordſhip's eye, my ſpeculations by 
my practice. In the mean time, let me refer 
yu to our friend Pope. He ſays I made a phi- 
loſopher of him: I am ſure he has contributed 
very much, and I thank him for it, to the ma- 


King an hermit of me. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. That the public may not be 
impoſed upon by any lame and unequal tranſlation, of 
the following treatiſe, from the French, in which lan- 
guage part of it has been lately printed, and retailed in 
a monthly Mercury; it is judged proper to add it here, 
at the end of this volume, from the author's original 
manuſcript, as he himſelf had finiſhed it for the preſs. 


Iss1pATION of mind, and length of time, 


are the remedies to which the greateſt 


part of mankind truſt in their afflictions. But 
the firſt of theſe works a temporary, the ſecond 
a ſlow, effect; and both are unworthy of a wiſe 
man. Are we to fly from ourſelves that we 
may fly from our misfortunes, and fondly to 
imagine that the diſeaſe is cured becauſe we 
find means to get ſome moments of reſpite from 
pain? Or ſhall we expect from time, the phyſi- 

| Clan 


* Several paſſages of this little treatiſe are taken from 
SENECA; and the whole is writ with ſome alluſion to his 
ſtyle and manner, . quanquam non omnino temere fit, 
gued de ſententiis illus queritur Fabius, &c. Eras. de 
en. jud. 
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cian of brutes, a lingering and uncertain deli. 
verance? Shall we wait to be happy till we can 
forget that we are miſerable, and owe to the 
weakneſs of our faculties a tranquillity which 
ought to be the effect of their ſtrength ? Far o- 
therwiſe. Let us ſet all our paſt and our pre- 
ſent afflictions at once before our eyes K. Let 
us reſolve to overcome them, inſtead of flyin 
from them, or wearing out the ſenſe of them 
by long and ignominious patience. Inſtead 
of palliating remedies, let us uſe the inciſion 
knife and the cauſtic, ſearch the wound to the 
bottom, and work an immediate and radical 
cure. | | 
The recalling of former misfortunes ſerves 
to fortify the mind againſt latter. He muſt 
bluſh to ſink under the anguiſh of one wound, 
who ſurveys a body ſeamed over with the ſcars 
of many, and who has come victorious out of 
all the conflicts wherein he received them. Let 
ſighs, and tears, and fainting under the lighteſt 
| ſtrokes of adverſe fortune, be the portion of 
thoſe unhappy people whoſe tender minds a long 
courſe of felicity has enervated ; while ſuch, as 
have paſſed through years, of calamity, bear up, 
with a noble and immoveable conſtancy, againſt 
the heavieſt. Uninterrupted mifery has this 
ood effect; as it continually torments, it final- 
y hardens. | | 
Such is the language of philoſophy ; and 
happy is the man who acquires the right of hold- 
ing it. But this right is not to be acquired by 
| pathetic 
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pathetic diſcourſe. Our conduct can alone give 
it us: and therefore, inſtead of preſuming on 
our ſtrength, the ſureſt method is to confeſs our 
weakneſs, and, without loſs of time, to apply 
ourſelves to the ſtudy of wiſdom. This was the 
advice which the oracle gave to Zeno *, and 
there is no other way of ſecuring our tranquil- 
lity amidſt all the accidents to which human life 
is expoſed. Philoſophy has, I know, her Thra- 


ſos, as well as war: and among her ſons many 


there have been, who, while they aimed at be- 
ing more than men, became ſomething leſs. The 
means of preventing this danger are eaſy and 
ſure, It 1s a good rule, to examine well be- 
fore we addict ourſelves to any ſect: but I think 
it is a better rule, to addict ourſelves to none. 
Let us hear them all, with a perfect indifferen- 
cy on which ſide the truth lies: and, when we 
come to determine, let nothing appear ſo vene- 
rable to us as our own underſtandings. Let us 
gratefully accept the help of every one who has 
endeavoured to correct the vices, and ſtrengthen 
the minds, of men; but let us chuſe for our- 
ſelves, and yield univerſal aſſent to none. Thus, 
that I may inſtance the ſect already mentioned, 
when we have laid aſide the wonderful and ſur- 
priſing ſentences, and all the paradoxes of the 
Portique, we ſhall find in that ſchool ſuch doc- 
trines as our unprejudiſed reaſon ſubmits to 
with pleaſure, as nature dictates, and as expe- 
rience confirms. Without this precaution, we 
run the riſque of becoming imaginary kings, 

and 
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and real ſlaves. With it, we may learn to al- 


ſert our native freedom, and live Wr | 


on fortune. (317 Ooks i%s 


In order to which great wr is r T 
that we ſtand watchful, as centinels, to Are |; 


the ſecret wiles and open attacks of this capri- 


cious goddeſs, before they reach us c. Where 
ſhe falls upon us unexpected, it is hard to re. 
ſiſt; but thoſe who wait for her, will repel her 


with eaſe. The ſudden invaſion of an enemy 


overthrows ſuch as are not on their guard; but 
they who foreſee the war, and prepare them- 


ſelves for it before it breaks out, ſtand, without 


difficulty, the firſt and the fierceſt onſet. I 


learned this important leſſon long ago, and ne- 


ver truſted to fortune even while ſhe ſeemed to 
be at peace with me. The riches, the ho- 
nours, the reputation, and all the advantages 


which her treacherous indulgence poured upon 
me, I placed fo, that ſhe might ſnatch, them a- 
way without giving me any diſturbance. I 


kept a great interval between me.and them. 


She took them, but ſhe could not tear them, 
from me. No man ſuffers by bad fortune, but 
he who has been deceived by good. If we 
grow fond of her gifts; fancy that they belong 


to us, and are perpetually to remain with us; if 


we lean upon them, and expect to be conſider- 
ed for them; we ſhall ſink into all the bitterneſs 
of grief, as ſoon as theſe falſe and tranſſtory be- 
nefits paſs away, as ſoon as our vain and childiſh 
minds, unfraught with ſolid pleaſures, become 

deſtitute 
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eſtitute even of thoſe which are imaginary, 
But, if we do not ſuffer ourſelves to be tranſport- 
ed by proſperity, neither ſhall we be reduced b 
adverſity. Our fouls will be of proof 5 
the dangers of both theſe ſtates: and, having 
explored our {trength, we ſhall be ſure of it ; for 
in the midſt of felicity, we ſhall have tried how 
ye can bear misfortune. 

It is much harder to examine and judge, than 
to take up opinions on truſt; and therefore the 
far greateſt part of the world borrow from o- 
thers, thoſe which they entertain concerning all 
the affairs of life and death #. Hence it pro- 
ceeds that men are ſo unanimouſly eager in the 

uit of things, which far from having any 
inherent real good, are varniſhed over with a 
ſpecious and deceitful gloſs, and contain no- 
thing anſwerable to their appearances +. Hence 
it proceeds, on the other hand, that, in thoſe 
things which are called evils, there is nothing 
ſo hard and terrible as the general cry of the 
world threatens. The word exile comes indeed 
harſh to the ear, and ſtrikes us like a melan- 
choly and execrable ſound, through a certain 

uaſion which men have habitually concurred 

Thus the multitude has ordained. But 


the 2 part of their ordinances are abro- 


Rejecting therefore the judgment of thoſe 
f 2 who 


Dum unuſquiſque mavult eredere, quam judicare, 
nunquam de vita judicatur, ſemper creditur. SEN. de 
vita Beat. | 
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who determine according to popular opinions, 


or the firſt appearances of things, let us exa- 
mine what exile really is K. It is, then, a 
change of place; and, leſt you ſhould fay that 
I diminiſh the object, and conceal the moſt 
ſhocking parts of it, I add, that this change of 
place is frequently accompanied by ſome or all 
of the following inconveniences : by the loſs of 
the eſtate which we erfjoyed, and the rank 
which we held; by the loſs of that confidera- 
tion and power which we were in poſſeſſion of; 
by a ſeparation from our family and our friends; 
by the contempt which we may fall into; by 
the ignominy with which thoſe who have driven 
us abroad will endeavour to ſully the innocence 
of our characters, and to juſtify the injuſtice of 
their own conduct. 

All theſe ſhall be ſpoken to hereafter. In 
the mean time, let us conſider what evil there 


is in change of place, abſtractedly and by it- 


ſelf. 

To live deprived of one's country is intoler- 
able f. Is it fo? How comes it then to paſs 
that ſuch numbers of men live out of their 
countries by choice? Obſerve how the ſtreets of 
London and of Paris are crowded. Call over 
thoſe millions by name, and aſk them one by 
one, of what country they are : how many will 
you find, who, from different parts of the 
earth, come to inhabit. theſe great cities, which 
afford the largeſt opportunities, and the largeſt 
encouragement, to virtue and to vice? Some 

are 
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are drawn by ambition, and ſome are ſent by 
duty; many reſort thither to improve their for- 
tunes; others bring their beauty, and others their 
eloquence, to market. Remove from hence, 
and go to the utmoſt extremities of the Eaſt or 
the Weſt: viſit the barbarous nations of * 
or the inhoſpitable regions of the North: 
will find no climate ſo bad, no country ſo fa 
vage, as not to have ſome people who come 
from abroad, and inhabit there by choice. 

Among numberleſs extravagancies which 
have paſſed through the minds of men, we may 
juſtly reckon for one that notion of a ſecret af- 
tection, independent of our reaſon, and ſupe- 
rior to. our reaſon, which we are ſuppoſed to 
have for our country; as if there were ſome 
phyſical virtue in every ſpot of ground, which 
neceſſarily produced this effect in every one 


born upon it. 


Amor patriz ratione valentior omni &.“ 


As if the heimvei was an univeral diſtemper, in- 
ſeparable from the conſtitution of an human bo- 
dy, and not peculiar to the Swiſs, who ſeem to 
have been made for their mountains, as their 
mountains ſeem to have been made for them f. 
This notion may have contributed to the ſecu- 
rity and grandeur of ſtates. It has therefore 
been not unartfully cultivated, and the preju- 
dice of education has been with care put on its 
ſide. Men have come in this caſe, as in many, 
from believing that it ought to be ſo, to perſuade 

f 2 others, 
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others, and even to believe themſelves, that it 
is ſo. Procopius relates that Abgarus came to 
Rome, and gained the eſteem and friendſhip of 
Auguſtus to ſuch a degree, that this emperor 
could not reſolve to-let him return home : that 
Abgarus brought ſeveral beaſts, which he had 
taken one day in hunting, alive to Auguſtus : that 
he placed in different parts of the Circus ſome 
of the earth which belonged to the places where 
each of theſe animals had been caught; that as 
| ſoon as this was done, and they were turned 
looſe, every one of them ran to that corner 
where his carth lay: that Auguſtus, admiring 
their ſentiment of love to their country which 
nature has graved in the hearts of beaſts, and 
ſtruck by the evidence of, the truth, granted the 
requeſt which Ahgarus immediately preſſed up- 
on him, and allowed, though with regret, the 
tetrach to return to Edeſſa. But this tale de- 
ſerves juſt as much credit as that which follows 
in the ſame place, of the letter of Abgarus to 
Jieſus Chriſt, of our Saviour's anſwer, and of 
the cure of Abgarus. There is nothing, ſurely, 
more groundleſs than the notion here advan- 
ced, nothing more abſurd. We love the coun- 
try in which we are born, becauſe we receive 
particular benefits from it, and becauſe wc 
have particular obligations to it: which ties we 
may have to another country, as well as to that 
we are born in; to our country by election, as 
well as to our country by birth. In all other 
reſpects, a wiſe man looks on himſelf as a citi- 
zen of the world : and, when we aſk him ow 
| ** dc #4 18 
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his country lies, points, like Anaxageras, with 
his finger to the heavens. | 

There are other perſons, again, who have 
imagined, that as the whole univerſe ſuffers a 


continual rotation, and nature feems to delight 


in it, or to preſerve herſelf by it; fo there is 
in the minds of men a natural reſtleflneſs, 
which inclines them to change of place, and to 


the ſhifting their habitations #. This opinion 


has at leaſt an appearance of truth, which the 


other wants; and is countenanced, as the other 
is contradicted, by experience. But, what- 
ever the reaſons be, which muſt have varied in- 
finitely in an infinite number of caſes and an 
immenſe ſpace of time; true it is in fact, that 
the families and nations of the world have been 
in a continual fluctuation, roaming about on 
the face of the globe, driving and driven out 
by turns. What a number of colonies has A- 
ſia ſent into Europe! The Phcenicians planted 
the coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea, and puſhed 
their ſettlements even into the ocean. The E- 
trurians were of Aſiatic extraction; and, to 
mention no more, the Romans, thoſe lords of 
the world, acknowledged a Trojan exile for the 
founder of their empire, How many migra- 
tions have there been, in return to theſe, from 
Europe into Aſia? They would be endleſs to 
enumerate; for, befides the Zolic, the Ionic, 
and others of almoſt equal fame, the Greeks, 
during ſeveral ages, made continual expedi- 
tions, and built cities in ſeveral parts of Aſia. 

L 3 The 
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The Gauls penetrated thither too, and eſtabliſh. 
ed a kingdom. The European Scythians over- 
ran theſe vaſt provinces, and carried their arms 
to the confines of Egypt. Alexander ſubdued 
all from the Helleſpont to India, and - built 
towns, and eſtabliſhed colonies, to ſecure his 
conqueſts, and to eterniſe his name; From 
both theſe parts of the world Africa has received 
inhabitants and maſters ; and what ſhe has re- 
ceived ſhe has given. The Tyrians built the 
city, and founded the republic, of Carthage; 
the Greek has been the language of Egypt. In 
the remoteſt antiquity we hear of Belus in Chal- 
dæa, and of Seſoſtris planting his tawny colonies 
in Colchos: and Spain has been, in theſe lat- 
ter ages, under the dominion of the Moors. If 
we turn to Runic hiſtory, we find our fathers, 
the Goths, led by Moden and by Thor, their he- 
roes firſt and their divinities afterwards, from 
the Aſiatic Tartary into Europe: and who can 
aſſure us that this was their firſt migration? 
They came into Aſia perhaps by the eaſt, from 
that continent to which their ſons have lately 
ſailed from Europe by the: weſt: and thus in 
the proceſs of three or four thouſand years, the 
ſame race of men have puſhed their eonqueſts 
and their habitations round the globe; at leaſt 
this may be ſuppoſed, as reaſonably as it is ſup- 
poſed, I think by Grotius, that America was 
peopled from Scandinavia. The world is a 
great wilderneſs,” wherein mankind have wan- 
dered and juſtled one another about from the 
creation. Some hare removed by neceſſity, and 
7 + others 
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others by choice. One nation has been fond 
of ſeizing what another was tired of poſſeſſing : 
and it will be difficult to point out the country 
which is to this day in the hands of its firſt in- 
babitants. 


Thus fate has ordained that nothing ſhall re- 


main long in the ſame ſtate : and what are all 
theſe tranſportations of people, but ſo many pu- 
blic exiles? Varro, the moſt learned of the Ro- 
mans, thought, fince Nature * is the ſame 
wherever we go, that this ſingle circumſtance 
was ſufficient to remove all objections to change 
of place, taken by itſelf, and ſtripped of the 
other inconyeniencies which attend exile. M. 
Brutus thought it enough, that thoſe who go 
into-baniſhment cannot be hindered from car- 
rying their virtue along with them. Now, if 
any one judge that each of theſe comforts is in 
itſelf inſufficient, he muſt however confeſs that 
both, of them joined together are. able to re- 
move the terrors of exile, For what trifles 
muſt all we leave behind us be eſteemed, in 
compariſon. of the two moſt precious things 
which men can enjoy, and which, we are ſure, 
will follow. us wherever we turn our ſteps, the 
fame. Nature, and our proper Virtue +? Believe 
me, the providence. of Gop has eſtabliſhed ſuch 
an order in the world, that of all which belongs 
to-us the leaſt valuable parts can alone fall un- 


der the will of others. Whatever is beſt, is 
ſafeſt; lies out of the reach of human power; 
can neither be given nor taken away. Such is 


me | this 
ru. de Con. ad Hel. + Ibid, 
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this great and | beamiful''work of nature, the 
world! Such is the mind: of man which con- 
templates and admires the world 'whercof it 
makes che nobleſt part. Theſe are unſeparably 
ours; and as long as we remain in one, we ſhall 
_ enjoy the other Let us march, therefore, in- 
trepidly Wherever we are led by the courſe of 
human accidents; 'Wherever they lead us, on 
what coaſt ſoever we are thrown by them, we 
fall not find ourſelves abſolutely ſtrangers. 
We ſhall meet with men and women, creatures 
of the ſame figure, endowed with the fame fa- 
eulties, and born under the ſame laws of na- 
ture. We ſhall fee the ſame virtues and vices, 
flowing from the ſame general principles, but 
varied in a thouſand different. and contrary 
modes, according to that infinite variety of laws 
and cuſtoms — is eſtabliſhed for the ſame 
univerfal end, the preſervation of fociety. We 
malt feel the ame revolutions of ſeaſons, and 
_ the ſame ſun and moon * will guide the courſe 
of our year. The fame azure vault, beſpang led 
With ſtars, will be every where ſpread over our 
heads,” There is no part of the world from 
wzence we may not admire thoſe planets which 
roll, ke ours, in different orbits round the 
fas ee bat ny Cana we may not 
9 D vdib 
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} diſcover an object ſtill more ſtupendous, that 
army of fixed ſtars hung up in the immenſe 
ſpace of the univerſe, innumerable ſuns whoſe 
brtams enlighten and cheriſh the unknown 
worlds which: roll around them: and whilſt I 
am raviſhed by ſuch contemplations as theſe, 
f whilſt my ſoul is thus raiſed up to heaven, it 
| imports me little what ground I tread upon. 
Brutus , in the book which he writ on vir» 
| tue, related that he had ſeen Marcellus in exile 
| at Mitylene, living in all that happineſs which 
human nature is capable of, and cultivating, 


with as much aſſiduity as ever, all kinds of lau- 
| dable knowledge, He added that this ſpectacle 
made him think that it was rather he who went 
into baniſhment, ſince he was to return with- 
out the other, than the other who remained in 
it. O Marcellus, far more happy when Bru- 
tus approved thy exile, than when the com- 
monwealth approved thy conſulſhip! How great 
a man muſt thou have been to extort admira- 
tion from him who appeared an object of ad- 
miration even to his own Cato! The ſame Bru- 
tus reported further, that Cæſar overſhot Mity- 
lene, becauſe he could not ſtand the ſight of 
Marcellus reduced to a ſtate ſo. unyorthy of 
him. His reſtoration was at length obtained 
by the public interceſſion of the whole ſenate, i 
who were dejected with grief to ſuch a degree, 
that they ſeemed all upon this occaſion to have 
the fame fentiments with Brutus, and to be 
ſuppliants for themicives, rather: than, for * 
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cellus x. This was to return with honour; but 
ſurely he remained abroad with greater, when 
Brutus could not reſolve to leave him, nor Cæſar 
to ſee him; for both of them bore witneſs of 
his merit. Brutus grieved, and ee. bluſhed, 
to go to Rome without him. 

Q Metellus Numidicus had undergone the 
ſame fate ſome years before, while the people, 
who are always the ſureſt inſtruments of their 
own ſervitude, were laying, under the conduct 
of Marius, the foundations of that tyranny 
which was perfected by Cz/ar. Metellus alone, 
in'the midſt of an intimidated ſenate and out- 
rageous multitude, refuſed to ſwear to the per- 
nicious laws of the tribune Saturninus. His 
conſtancy became his crime, and exile his pu- 
niſhment. A wild and lawleſs faction prevail- 
ing againſt him; the beſt men of the city armed 
in his defence, and were ready to lay down 
their lives that they might preſerve ſo much 
virtue to their country. But he, having failed 
to perſuade, thought it not lawful to conſtrain, 
He judged in the phrenſy of the Roman com- 
monwealth, as Plato judged in the dotage of 
the Athenian. | Metellus knew, that if his fel- 
low-citizens amended; he ſhould be recalled ; 
and if they did not amend, he thought he could 


be no where worſe than at Rome. He went 
un Doi e Vvolun- 


* MaARrCELLVUs was aſſaſſinated at Athens, in his return 
home, by CaiLo, an old friend and fellow ſoldier of his. 
The motive of Ciro is not explained in hiſtory. Carsar 
was ſuſpected, but he ſeems to be juſtified by the opinion of 
BrxvTvs, 
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voluntarily into exile, and wherever he x 


he carried the ſure ſymptom of a ſickly ſtate, - 


and the certain prognoſtic of an expiring com- 
monwealth. What temper he continued in a- 
broad will beſt appear by a fragment of one of 
his letters which Gellius *, in a pedantic com- 
pilation of phraſes uſed by the annaliſt 2. Clau- 
dius, has preſerved for the ſake of the word fru- 
niſcor. 5: 1111 vero omni jure atque honeſtate 
«,interdifti: ego neque aqua ne que igne careo: 
et ſumma gloria fruniſcor, Happy Metel- 
lus: happy in the conſcience of thy own vir- 
tue! happy in thy pious ſon, and in that excel- 
lent friend who reſembled thee in merit and. in 
bartunc, 

Rutilius had deſended Aſia againſt the ex- 
tortions of the publicans, according to the ſtrict 
juſtice of which he made profeſſion, and to the 
particular duty of his office. The equeſtrian 
order were upon this account his enemies, and 
the Marian faction was ſo of courſe, on account 
of his probity, as well as out of hatred to Metel- 
lus. The moſt innocent man of the city was 
accuſed of corruption, The beſt man waspro- 
ſecuted by the worit, by Apicius; a name de- 
dicated to infamy+. Thoſe who had ſtirred up 
the falſe accuſation ſat as judges, and pronoun- 
ced the unjuſt ſentence againſt him. He, hard- 
ly deigned to defend his cauſe, but retired into 

the 


ib. xvii. cap. 2. 
+ There was another Aricrus, in the reign of TikE- 
ius, famous for his gluttony; and a third in the time af 
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the Eaſt, where that Roman virtue, which 
Rome — not bear, was received with ho- 
nour * Shall Nutilius now be deemed unhap- 
py, when they who condemned him are, for 
that action, delivered down as criminals to all 
future generations? when he quitted his coun- 
try with greater caſe than he would fufter his 
exile to finiſh? when he alone durſt refuſe the 
dictator Syl/a, and being recalled home, not on- 
by declined-to:go, but fled farther off? 
What do you propoſe, it may be ſaid, by 
theſe — — of which are to be 
collected from the memorials of former ages? 1 
propoſe to ſnew, that as change of place, ſimply 
conſidered, can render no man unhappy, ſo the 
other evils which are objected to exile, either 
cannot happen to wiſe and virtuous men; or, it 
they do happen to them, cannot render them 
miſerable. Stones are hard, and cakes of ice 
are cold; and all who feel them, feel them a- 
ke f. But the good or the bad events, which 
fortune brings upon us, are felt according to 
what qualities we, not they, have. They are 
in themſelves indifferent and common accidents, 
and they acquire ſtrength by nothing but our 
vice or our weakneſs. Fortune can diſpenſe 
neither felicity nor infelicity unleſs we co- ope- 
rate with her. Few men, who are unhappy 
under the Joſs of an eſtate, would be happy 
in the poſſeſſion of it: and thoſe, who deſerve 
to . the — which exile takes _ 
„bean biaft mir: don Wi 


Sex. de Prov. cap, 3 2 Pr ur. On 
exile. | 
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will not en when they are eee of 


them. 

lt grieves me to make an exeoption to this 
rule; but Tully was one ſo remarkably; that the 
example can neither be concealed nor paſſed 
over. This great man, who had been the fa- 
viour of his country; who had feared, in the 
ſupport of that cauſe, neither the inſults of a 
deſperate party, nor the daggers of aſſaſſins; 
when he came to ſuffer for the ſame cauſe, funk 
under the weight. He diſhonoured that ba- 
niſhment which indulgent providence meant to 
be the means of rendering his glory complete. 
Uncertain where he ſhould go, or what he ſhould 
do, fearful as a woman, and froward as a child, 
he lamented the loſs of his rank, of his riches, 
and of his ſplendid popularity, His eloquence 
ferved only to paint his ignominy in ſtronger 
colours. He wept over the ruins of his fine 
houſe which Clodius had demoliſhed : and his 
ſeparation from Terentia, whom he repudiated 
not long afterwards, was perhaps an aſfliction 
to him at this time. Every thing becomes in- 
tolerable to the man who is once ſubdued by 
grief *. He regrets what he took no pleaſure 
in enjoying; and, overloaded already, he ſhrinks 
at the weight of a feather. Cicero's behaviour, 
in ſhort, was ſuch, that his friends, as well as 
his enemies, believed him to have loſt his ſen- 
| * 3 beheld, with a ſecret an 
7 E 


ye Mitto cætera :ntolerabilia Danke fletu impedior. 
L.i iii. ad Attic. ep. 10. 

+ Tam ſæpe, et tam vehementer objurgas, et animo in- 
line elſe dicis. Ib. 
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the man, who had refuſed to be his hentenant, 
weeping under the rod of Clodius. Pompey ho- 
ped to find ſome excuſe for his own ingratitude 


in the contempt which the friend, whom he had 


abandoned, expoſed himſelf to. Nay, Atticus 
jadged him too meanly attached to his former 
fortune, and reproached him for it. Atticus, 
whote great talents were uſury and trimming, 
who placed his principal merit in being rich, 
and who would have been noted with infamy at 
Athens for keeping well with all fides and ven- 
turing on none *; even Atticus bluſhed for Tul. 
ly, and the moſt plauſible man alive aſſumed the 
ſtyle of Cato. = 

I have dwelt the longer on this inſtance, be- 
cauſe, whilſt it takes nothing from the truth 
which has been eſtabliſhed, it teaches us ano- 
ther of great importance. Wiſe men are cer- 
tainly ſuperior to all the evils of exile. But, in 
a ſtrict ſenſe, he who has left any one paſſion in 
his ſoul unſubdued, will not deſerve that appel- 
lation. It is not enough that we have ſtudied 


all the duties of public and private life, that we 


are perfectly acquainted with them, and that 
we live up to them in the eye of the world: a 
paſſion that lies dormant in the heart, and has 
eſcaped our ſcrutiny, or which we have obferved 
and indulged as venial, or which we have per- 
haps encouraged as a principle to excite and 
to aid our virtue, may one time or other deſtroy 
our tranquillity, and diſgrace our whole cha- 
rater. When virtue has ſteeled the mind on 
every 


* Prur. Vit. Solon. 
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every ſide, we are invulnerable on every ſide: 


but Achilles was wounded in the heel. The lealt 


part, overlooked or neglected, may expoſe us 
to receive a mortal blow. Reaſon, cannot. ob- 
tain the abſolute dominion of our ſouls, by one 
victory. Vice has many reſerves, which mult 
be beaten ;. many ſtrongholds which muſt be 
forced; and we may be found of proof in many 
trials, without being ſo in all. We may reſiſt 
the ſevereſt, and yield to the weakeſt attacks 
of fortune. We may have got the better of a- 
varice, the moſt epidemical diſeaſe of the mind, 


and yet be ſlaves to ambition x. We may have 


purged our ſouls of the fear of death, and yet 


ſome other fear may venture to lurk behind. 


7 


This was the caſe of Cicero. Vanity was his 


cardinal vice +. It had, I queſtion not, warmed 
his zeal, quickened his induſtry, animated the 
love of his country, and ſupported his conſtan- 
cy againſt Catiline: but it gave to Clodius an 
entire victory over him. He was not afraid to 
die 

* Seneca ſays the contrary of all this, according to 
the ſtoical ſyſtem, which, however, he departs from on 
many occaſions. © Si contra unam quamlibet partem for- 
&« tunz ſatis tibi roboris eſt; idem adverſus omnes erit.— 


Si avaritia dimiſit, dehementiſſma generis humani peſtis, 


« moram tibi ambitio non faciet. Si ultimum diem, &c.” 


De Con. ad Hel. | 
Non fingula vitia ratio, ſed pariter omnia profternit. In | 

univerſum Jeme! vincitur. Ibid. 

Nec audacem quidem timoris abſolvimus; ne prodigum 

quidem avaritia liberamus. De Benef. L. iv. c. 27. 


Qui autem habet vitium unum, habet omnia. Ib. L. v. 


e. 15. 
+ In animo autem gloriæ cupido, 1 fuit Ciceronis, 
plurimum poteſt. Vel. Pat. L. i. 
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dic, and part with eſtate, rank, honour, and 
every thing which he lamented the loſs of; but 
he was afraid to live deprived of them: Ut 
% vivus hæt amitterem *.“ He would pro- 
bably have met death on this occaſion with the 
fame firmneſs with which he ſaid to Popiliu- 
Lenus, his client and his murderer, © Ap- 
& proach, veteran, and, if at leaſt thou canſt 
« do this well, cut off my brad.“ But he 
could not bear to ſee himſelf, and to be ſeen 
by others, ſtripped of thoſe trappings which 
he was accuſtomed to wear. This made him 
break out into ſo many ſhameful expreſſions. 
« Poſſum obliviſci qui fuerim? non ſentire 
« qui ſim? quo caream honore? qua glo- 
* ria?” And ſpeaking of his brother---< Vita- 
* vi ne viderem ne aut illius luctum ſqualo- 
& remque aſpicerem, aut me, quem ille floren- 
6 tiſſimum reliquerat, perditum illi afflictum- 
« que offerrem +.” He had thought of death, 
and prepared his mind for it. There were oc- 
caſions too where his vanity might be flattered 
by it. But the ſame vanity hindered him in his 
proſperous eſtate from ſuppoſing ſuch a reverſe 
as afterwards happened to him. When it 
came, it found him unprepared, it ſurpriſed 
him, it ſtunned him; for he was ſtill fond of 
the pomp and hurry of Rome, «< fumum, et 
& opes, ſtrepitumque Romæ; and unweaned 


from all thoſe things which habit renders neceſ- 
We 


fary, and which nature has left indifferent. 


* Ep. ad Attic. L. iii. ep. 3, 7, 10. et paſſim. 
T L. ut, ep. IO. ad Attic, * 
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We have: enumerated them above, and it is 
time ta deſcend into a mote particular examina- 
tion of them. of -place then may be 
borne by every man. It is the delight of many. 
But whoy cal bear the evils which - accompany 
exile? Lou who aſk the queſtion can bear 
them: Every one who conſiders them as they 
are in themſelves, inſtead of looking at them 
through the falſe optic which prejudice holds 
before our eyes. For what? you have loſt 
your eſtate: reduce your deſires, and you will 
perceive yourſelf to be as rich as ever, with this 
conſiderable advantage to boot, that your cares 
will be diminiſhed. Our natural and real wants * 
are 'confined to narrow bounds, whilſt thoſe 
which fancy and cuſtom create are confined to 
none. Truth hes within a little and certain 
compaſs, but error is immenſe. If we ſuffer 
our deſires therefore to wander beyond theſe 
bounds, they wander eternally. Neſcio quid 
© curtz ſemper abeſt rei.“ We become ne- 
ceſſitous in the midſt of plenty, and our pover- 
ty increaſes with our riches. Reduce your de- 
ſires, be able to ſay with the apoſtle of Greece, 
to whom Eraſmus was ready to addreſs his 
prayers, Quam- multis ipſe non egeo?“ ba- 
niſh out of = — all — — you 
+ 2 AAA 7 11474 will 
demi deſideria ”"_ ſunt: ex falſo ese na- 
ſcentin-ubi definant non habent, nullus enim termimus falſo | 
eſt. SEN, Ep. 16. 1 
. ex Lib. . falſely fo called. 
1 


ad naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper; fi ad opini- 
onem, nunquam dives. Exiguum n natura deſiderat, opinio 
immenſum. SEN. Ep. 16. ? 
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will ſuffer no real, wants. The little ſtream 
which is left will ſuffice to quench the thirſt of 
nature: and that which cannot be quenched by 
it, is not your thirſt, but your diſtemper ; a di- 
ſtemper formed by the vicious habits of your 
mind, and not the effect of exile. How great 
a part of mankind bear poverty with cheerful. 
neſs, becauſe they haye been bred in it, and 
are accuſtomed to it? * Shall we not be able to 
acquire, by reaſon and by refleQion, what the 
meaneſt artiſan poſſeſſes by habit? Shall thoſe 
who have ſo many advantages over him, be 
ſlaves to wants and neceſſities of which he is 
Ignorant ? The rich, whoſe wanton appetites 
neither the produce of one country, nor of one 
part of the world, can ſatisfy, for whom the 
whole habitable globe is ranſacked, for whom 
the caravans of the caſt are continually in march, 
and the remoteſt ſeas are covered with ſhips; 
theſe pampered creatures, ſated with ſuperflui- 
ty, are often glad to inhabit an humble cot, and 
to make an homely meal. They run for re- 
fuge into the arms of frugality. Madmen that 
they are, to live always in fear of what they 
| ſometimes wiſh for, and to fly from that life 
which they find it luxury to imitate ! Let us 
caſt our eyes backwards on thoſe great men 
who lived in the ages of virtue, of ſimplicity, 
of frugality, and let us bluth to think that we 
enjoy in baniſhment more than they were ma- 
ſters of in the midſt of their glory, in the utmoſt 
affluence of their fortune. Let us imagine that 
| we 
* SEN. de Can ad Hel. 
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we behold a great dictator giving audience to 
the Samnite ambaſſadors, and preparing on the 
hearth his mean repaſt with the fame hand 
which had fo often ſubdued the enemies of the 
commonwealth, and borne the triumphal laurel 
to the capitol. Let us remember that Plato 
had but * three ſervants, and that Zeno had 
none +. Socrates, the reformer of his country, 
was maintained, as Menenius Agrippa, the arbi- 
ter of his country, was buried, by a contribu- 
tion F While Attilius Regulus beat the Car- 
thaginians in Afric, the flight of his plough- 
man reduced his family to diftreſs at home, and 
the tillage of his little farm became the public 
care. Scipio died without leaving enough to 
marry his daughters, and their portions were 

A a 2 | paid 


* Plato's will, in Dios. Lazx. mentions four ſer- 
rants beſides Dia xa, to whom he gave her freedom. 
Arurzius makes his eſtate conſiſt in a little garden 
near the academy, two ſervants, a patten for facrifices, 
—— as much gold as would ſerve to make ear - rings for a 
Zxxvo was owner of a thouſand talents when he came 
from Cyprus into Greece, and he uſed to lend his money 
out upon ſhips at an high intereſt. He kept, in ſhort, a 
kind of infurance-office. He loft this eſtate, perhaps, when 
he ſaid, © recte ſane agit fortuna, quæ nos ad philoſophiam 
4 1 it. Afterwards he received many and great pre- 
ſents from Ax riooxus. So that his great frugality and 
ſimplicity of life, was the effect of his choice, and not of 
neceſſity. Vid. Dio. Lats. | 
Dio. Lars. Vit. Soc. quotes Axtsroxkxus for af- 


firming that SocaarEs uſed to keep a box, and lived up- 
on the money which was put into it: Poſita igitur ar- 
cula, colligiſſe pecuniam que daretur; conſumpta autem 
ta, rurſus poſuiſſe.“ | 
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paid out of the treaſury of the ſtate ; for ſure 


it was juſt that the people of Rome ſhould once 
pay tribute to him, who had eſtabliſhed a per. 
petual tribute on Carthage. After ſuch exam- 
ples, ſhall we be afraid of poverty? ſhall we dif. 
dain to be adopted into a family which has fo 
many illuſtrious anceſtors? Shall- we complain 
of baniſhment for taking from us what the 
greateſt philoſophers and the greateſt heroes of 
antiquity never enjoyed ? 

You will find fault perhaps, and attribute to 
artifice, that I conſider ſingly misfortunes which 
come altogether on the baniſhed man, and 
overbear him with their united weight. You 
could ſupport change of place, if it was not ac- 
companied with poverty ; or poverty, if it was 
not accompanied with the ſeparation from your 
family and your friends, with the loſs of your 
rank, conſideration, and power, with contempt 
and ignominy. Whoever he be who reaſons in 


this manner, let him take the following anſwer. 


The leaſt of theſe circumſtances is ſingly ſuf- 
ficient to render the man miſerable who is not 
prepared for it, who has not diveſted himſelf of 
that paſſion upon which it is directed to work. 
But he who has got the maſtery of all his paſ- 


Hons, who has foreſeen all theſe accidents, and 


prepared his mind to endure them all, will be 


ſuperior to all of them, and to all of them at 


once as well as fingly; He will not bear the loſs 
of his rank, becauſe he can bear the loſs of his 


eſtate: but he will bear both, becauſe he is pre- 


pared for both; becauſe he is free from pride, 
4 . as 
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as much as he is from avarice. 
Jou are ſeparated from your family and your 
friends. Take the liſt of them, and look it well 
over. How few of your family will you find 
who deſerve the name of friends? and how few 
among theſe who are really ſuch? Eraſe the 
names of ſuch as ought not to ſtand on the 
roll, and the voluminous. catalogue will ſoon 
dwindle into a narrow compaſs. Regret, if you 
pleaſe, your ſeparation from this ſmall remnant. 
Far be it from me, whilſt I declaim againſt a 
ſhameful and vicious weakneſs of mind, to pre- 
ſcribe the ſentiments of a virtuous friendſhip, 
Regret your ſeparation from your friends : but 
regret it like a man who deſerves to be theirs. 
This is ſtrength, not weakneſs of mind; it is 
virtue, not vice. | 
But the leaſt uneaſineſs under the loſs of the 
rank which we held, is ignominious. There is 
no valuable rank among men, but that which 
real merit aſſigns. The princes of the earth 
may give names, and inſtitute ceremonies, and 
exact the obſervation of them; their imbecillity 
and their wickedneſs may prompt them to clothe 
fools and knaves with robes of honour, and em- 
blems of wiſdom and virtue: but no man will 
be in truth ſuperior to another, without ſupe- 
rior merit; and that rank can no more be taken 
from us, than the merit which eſtabliſhes it. 
The ſupreme authority gives a fictitious and ar- 
bitrary value to coin, which is therefore not 


current alike-in all times and in all places: but 
the real value remains invariable; and the pro- 
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vident man, who gets rid as faſt as he can of the 
droſſy piece, hoards up the good ſilver. Thus 
merit will not procure the fame conſideration 
univerſally. But what then? the title to this 
conſideration is the ſame, and will be found alike 
in every circumſtance by thoſe who are wiſe and 
virtuous themſelves. If it is not owned by ſuch 
as are otherwiſe, nothing is however taken from 
us; we have no reaſon to complain. They con- 
ſidered us for a rank which we had; for our 
denomination, not for our intrinſic value. We 
have that rank, that denomination no longer, 
and they confider us no longer: they admired 
in us what we admired not in ourſelves. If they 
learn to neglect us, let us learn to pity them. 
Their aſſiduity was importunate: let us not 
complain of the eaſe which this change procures 
us; let us rather apprehend the return of that 
rank and that power, which, like a ſunny day, 
would bring back thefe little inſects, and make 
them fwarm once more about us. Iknow how apt 
we are, under ſpecious pretences, to diſguiſe our 
weakneſſes and our vices, and how often we ſuc- 
ceed not only in deceiving the world, but even in 
deceiving ourſelves. An inclination to do good 
is inſeparable from a virtuous mind; and there- 
fore the man, who cannot bear with patience the 
loſs of that rank and power which he enjoyed, 
may be willing to attribute his regrets to the 
impoſſibility which he ſuppoſes himfelf reduced 
to of ſatisfying this inclination. But let ſuch an 
one know, that a wiſe man contents himſelf 


with doing as much jor as his ſituation _ 
im 


we eſcape 
doing ſome evil &. 
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him to do; that there is no ſituation wherein 


ve may not do a great deal; and that when we 


are deprived of greater power to do more good, 
at the ſame time the temptation of 


The inconveniencies, | which we have men- 
tioned, carry nothing along with them difficult 


to de borne by a wiſe and virtuous man ; and 


thoſe which remain to be mentioned, contempt 
and ignominy, can never fall to his lot. It is 
im that he who reverences himſelf ſhould 
be deſpiſed by others; and how can ignominy 
affect the man who colle&ts all his ſtrength with- 


in himſelf, who appeals from the judgment of 


the multitude to another tribunal, and lives in- 
dependent of mankind and of the accidents of 
life? Cato loſt the election of prætor, and that 
of conſul; but is any one blind enough to truth 
to imagine, that theſe repulſes reflected any diſ- 
grace on him? The dignity of thoſe two magi- 
ſtracies would have been increaſed by his wear- 
ing them. They ſuffered; not Cato. 

You have fulfilled all the duties of a good 
citizen, you have been true to your truſt, con- 
ſtant in your. engagements, and have purſued 
the intereſt of your country without regard to 


the enemies you created, and the dangers you 


tun. Lou ſevered her intereſt as much as lay 


in your power, from thoſe of her factions, and 
from thoſe Me of her neighbours and allies too, 
when they became different. She reaps the be- 


nefit of theſe ſervices, and you ſuffer for them. 
" + © 8) You 
* Sxx, de Con. ad Hel. 
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You are baniſhed, and, purſued with ignominy; 
and thoſe. whom you hindered from triumphing 
at hey expence, revenge themſelves at yours, 
The perſons, in oppoſition to whom you ſerved, 

or even ſayed, the public, conſpire and accom- 
pliſh your, private ruin. Theſe are your accu- 
ſers, and the giddy ungrateful crowd your judges. 

Vour name is hung up in the tables of proſerip- 
tion; and art, joined to malice, endeavours to 
make your beſt actions paſs for crimes, and to 
ſtain your character. For this purpoſe the ſa- 

cred voice of the ſenate is made to pronounce 
a lie, and thoſe records, which ought to be the 
eternal monumerts of truth, become the vouch- 
ers of impoſture and calumny. Such circum- 
ſtances as theſe you think. intolerable, and you 
would prefer death to ſo. ignominious an exile, 
Deceive not yourſelf, - The ignominy remains 
with them who perſecute unjuſtly, not with him 
who ſuffers unjuſt perſecution. 5 Recalcitrat un- 
% dique tutus.“ Suppoſe that in the act which 


which baniſhes you, it was declared that you 


have ſome contagious diſtemper, that you are 
crooked, or otherwiſe deformed, "This would 
render the legiſlators ridiculous xk. The other 
renders them infamous. But neither one nor 
the other can affect the man, who in an health- 
ful well: proportioned body enjoys a conſcience 
void of all the offences aſcribed to him. Inſtead 
of ſuch an exile, would you compound, that 
you might live at base ale a ipleney, 0 
nt v0 ee s,. lc 1 ' 

*The dialogue betireds Cickxo and Pnritiscus. 
P1on, Cas. Lib. xXXXviii. | 
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be the inſtrument of blending theſe contrary in- 
tereſts once more together, and of giving but 

the third place to that of your country? Would 
you proſtitute her power to the ambition of o- 
thers, under the pretence of ſecuring her from 
inary dangers; and drain her riches into 
the pockets of the meaneſt and vileſt of her ci- 
tizens, under the pretence of paying her debts? 
If you could ſubmit to ſo infamous à compoſi- 
tion, you are not the man to whom I addreſs 
my diſcourſe, or with whom I will have any com- 
merce: and if you have virtue enough to diſ- 
dain it, why ſhould you repine at the other al- 
ternative? Baniſhment from ſuch a country, and 
with ſuch circumſtances, is like being delivered 
from priſon. Diogenes was driven out of the 
kingdom of Pontus for counterfeiting the coin, 
and Stratonicus thought that forgery might be 
commitred in order to get baniſhed from Scri- 
phos. But you have obtained your liberty by 
doing your duty, + 
Baniſhment, with all its train of evils, is ſo 
far from being the cauſe” of contempt, that he 
who bears up with an undaunted ſpirit againſt 
them, while ſo many are dejected by them, 
erects on his very misfortunes a trophy to his 
honour: for ſuch is the frame and temper of our 
minds, that nothing ſtrikes us with greater ad- 
miration than a man intrepid in the midſt of 
misfortunes. Of all ignominies, an ignominious 
death muſt be allowed to be the greateſt; and 
yet, where is the blaſphemer who will preſume 
to defame the death of Socrates X? This faint 
entered 


* SEN. de Con. ad Hel, 
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entered the priſon with the fame countenance 
with which he reduced thirty tyrants, 'and he 
took off ignominy from the place; for how 
could it be deemed a priſon when Sotrates' was 
there? Phocion was led to execution in the ſame 
city; all thoſe who met the ſad proceſſion caſt 
their eyes to the ground, and with throbbing 
hearts bewailed, not the innocent man, but ju- 
ſtice herſelf, who was in him condemned. Yet 
there was a wretch found, for monſters are 
fometimes produced in contradiction to the or- 
dinary rules of nature, who ſpit in his face as he 
paſſed along. Phocion wiped his cheek; ſmiled; 
turned to the magiſtrate; and ſaid, ** Admoniſh | 
this man not to be ſo naſty for the future.” 
Ignominy then can take no hold on Virtue *; 

for Virtue is in every condition the ſame, and 
challenges the ſame reſpect. We applaud the 
world when ſhe proſpers; and when ſhe falls in- 
to adverſity, we applaud her. Like the temples 
of the ods, ſhe is venerable even in her ruins, 
After this, muſt it not appear a degree of mad- 
neſs to defer one moment acquiring the only 
arms capable of defending us againſt attacks 
which at every moment we are expoſed to? Our 
being miſerable, or not miſerable, when we fall 
into misfortunes, depends on the manner in 
which we have enjoyed proſperity. If we have 
applied ourſelves betimes to the ſtudy of wil- 
dom and to the practice of virtue, theſe evils 
become indifferent ; but if we have negleQed 


to do fo, they become neceſſary. In one caſe 
they 


* SEN. de Con, ad Hel. 
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they are evil, in the other they are remedies for 
greater evils than themſelves, Zeno rejoiced 
that a ſhipwreck had thrown him on the Athe- 
nian coaſt: and he owed to the loſs of his for- 
tune the acquiſition which he made of virtue, 
of wiſdom, of immortality. There are good and 
bad airs for the mind, as well as for the body. 
Proſperity often irritates our chronical diſtem- 
pers, and leaves no hopes of finding any ſpecific 
but in adverſity. In ſuch caſes, baniſhment is 
like change of air, and the evils we ſuffer are 
like rough medicines applied to inveterate diſ- 
caſes, What Anacharſis ſaid of the vine, may 
aptly enough be ſaid of proſperity. She bears 
the three grapes of drunkenneſs, of pleaſure, 
and of ſorrow, and happy it is if the laſt can cure 
the miſchief which the former work. When at- 
flictions fail to have their due effect, the caſe is 
deſperate. They are the laſt remedy which in- 
dulgent Providence uſes; and if they fail, we 
mult languiſn and die in miſery and contempt. 
Vain men! how feldom do we know what to 
with or to pray for? When we pray againſt miſ- 
tortunes, and when we fear them moſt, we want 
them moſt. It was for this reaſon that Pythago- 
ras torbid his diſciples to aſk any thing in par- 
ticular of Gor. The ſhorteſt and the beſt pray- 
er.which we can addreſs to him who knows our 
wants, and our ignorance in aſking, is this; 
Thy will be done.” 
Tully ſays, in ſome part of his works, that as 
happineſs is the object of all philoſophy, fo the 
diſputes 
* Dio. Lark. ＋ SEN, 


| 
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diſputes among philoſophers ariſe from their dif- 
ferent notions of the ſovereign good. Recon- 
cile them in that point, you reconcile them in 
the reſt. The ſchool of Zeno placed this ſove- 
reign good in naked virtue, and wound the prin- 
ciple up to an extreme beyond the pitch of na- 
ture and truth. A ſpirit of oppoſition to another 
doctrine, which grew into great vogue while 
Zeno flouriſhed, might occaſion this excels. Epi- 
curus placed the ſovereign good in pleaſure. His 
terms were wilfully or accidentally miſtaken, 
His ſcholars might help to prevent his doctrine, 
but rivalſhip inflamed the diſpute; for in truth 
there is not ſo much difference between ſtoiciſm 
reduced to reaſonable intelligible terms, and ge- 
nuine orthodox epicuriſm, as is imagined, The 
elicis animi immota tranquillitas, and the vo- 
luptas of the latter, are near enough a-kin: and 
I much doubt whether the firmeſt hero of the 
Portique would have borne a fit of the ſtone, 
on the principle of Zeno, with greater magnani- 
mity and patience than Epicurus did, on thoſe of 
his own philoſophy #. However, Ar:/totle took 


a middle way, or explained himſelf better, and 


placed happineſs in the joint advantages of the 
mind, of the bod „and of fortune. They are 
reaſonably joined ; but certain it is, that they 
muſt not be placed on an equal foot. We can 


much better bear the privation of the laſt, than 
| | of 


* Compare the reprefentations made ſo frequently of 
the doctrine of volupty taught by Exicurvs, with the ac- | 
count which he himſelf gives in his letter to Menozcevus, 
of the ſenſe wherein he underſtood this word. Vid. Dios. 
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of the others; and poverty itſelf, which man- 
kind is ſo afraid of, “per mare pauperiem fu- 
“ giens, per ſaxa, per ignes,” is ſurely prefe- 
rable to madneſs, or the ſtone, though * Chry- 
ſippus thought it better to live mad, than not to 
live! If baniſhment, therefore, by taking from 
us the advantages of fortune cannot take from 
us the more valuable advantages of the mind 
and body, when we have them; and if the ſame 
accident 1s able to reſtore them to us, when we 
have loit them; baniſhment is a very flight miſ- 
fortune to thoſe who are already under the do- 
minion of reaſon, and a very great bleſſing to 
thoſe who are ſtill plunged in vices which ruin 
the health both of body and mind. It is to be 
wiſhed for, in favour of ſuch as theſe, and to be 
feared by none. If we are in this caſe, let us ſe- 
cond the deſigns of Providence in our favour, 
and make ſome amends for neglecting former 
opportunities by not letting ſlip the laſt. © S1 
& nolis ſanus, curres hydropicus.” We may 
ſhorten the evils which we might have prevent- 
ed; and as we get the better of our diſorderly 
paſſions, and vicious habits, we ſhall feel our 
-anxiety diminiſh in proportion. All the ap- 
proaches to virtue are comfortable. With how 
much joy will the man, who improves his miſ- 
fortunes in this manner; diſcover that thoſe evils 
which he attributed to his exile, ſprung from 
his vanity and folly, and vaniſh with them! He 
will lee, that, in his former temper of mind, he 

_ reſembled 


+ In his third book of Nature, cited by PLUTARCH, in 
the treatiſe on the contradictions of the Stoics. 
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reſembled the effeminate prince who could drink 
no * water but that of the river Choaſpes ; or 
the ſimple queen, in one of the tragedies of Eu- 
ripedes, who complained bitterly that ſhe had 
not lighted the nuptial torch, and that the river 
Iſmenus had not furniſhed the water at her ſon's 
wedding. Seeing his former ſtate in this ridi- 
culous light, he will labour on with pleaſure to- 
wards another as contrary as poſſible to it; and 
when he arrives there, he will be convinced by 
the ſtrongeſt of all proofs, his own experience, 
that he was unfortunate becauſe he was vicious, 
not becauſe he was baniſhed, 

If I was not afraid of being thought to refine 
too much, I would venture to put ſome advan- 
tages of fortune, which are due to exile, into the 
ſcale againſt thoſe which we loſe by exile. One 
there is which has been neglected even by great 
and wiſe men. Demetrius Phalereus, after his 
expulſion from Athens, became firſt miniſter to 
the king of Egypt ; and Themiſtocles found ſuch 
a reception at the court of Perſia, that he uſed 
to ſay his fortune had been loſt if he had not 
been ruined, But Demetrius expoſed himſelf, 
by his favour under the firſt Ptolemy, to a new 
diſgrace under the ſecond : and Themiſtocles, 
who had been the captain of a free people, be- 
came the vaſlal of the prince he had conquered. 
How much better is it to take hold of the pro- 
per advantage of exile, and to live for ourſelves, 
when we are under no obligation of living for 
others? Szmilis, a captain of great reputation 

under 
* Pr ur. On baniſhment. 
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under Trajan and Adrian, having obtained 
leave to retire, paſſed ſeven years in his retreat; 
and then dying, ordered this inſcription to be 
put on his tomb : That he had been many years 
on earth, but that he had lived only ſeven &. If 
you are wiſe, your leiſure will be worthily em- 
ployed, and your retreat will add new luſtre to 
your character. Imitate Thucydides in Thracta, 
or Xenophon in his little farm at Scillus. In ſuch 
a retreat you may fit down, like one of the in- 
habitants of Elis, who judged of the Olympic 
| 8, without taking any part in them. Far 

from the hurry of the world, and almoſt an un- 
concerned ſpectator of what paſſes in it, having 
paid in a public lite what you owed to the pre- 
ſent age, pay in a private life what you owe to 
poſterity. Write, as you live, without paſſion; 
and build your reputation, as you build your 
happineſs, on the foundations of truth.. If you 
want the talents, the inclination, or the neceſ- 
ſary materials for ſuch a work, fall not however 
into ſloth, Endeavour to copy after the ex- 
ample of Scipio at Linternum. Be able to ſay 
to yourſelf, | 


* Innocuas amo delicias doctamque quietem.“ 


Rural amuſements, and philoſophical medita- 

tions, will make your hours glide ſmoothly on; 

and if the indulgence of Heaven has given you 

a friend like Lælius, nothing is wanting to make 
you completely happy. 

Theſe are ſome of thoſe reflections which 

| may 


* X1PHIL, 
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may ſerve to fortify the mind under baniſhment, 
and under other misfortunes of life, which it is 
every man's intereſt to prepare for, becauſe 
they are common to all men *: I ſay, they are 
common to all men; becauſe they who even e- 
ſcape them are equally expoſed to them. The 
darts of adverſe fortune are always levelled at 
our heads. Some reach us, ſome graze againſt 
us, and fly to wound our neighbours. Let us 
therefore impoſe an equal temper on our minds, 
and pay without murmuring the tribute which 
we owe to humanity. The winter brings cold, 
and we muſt freeze. The ſummer returns with 
heat, and we muſt melt. The inclemency of 
the air diſorders our health, and we muſt be 
ſick. Here we are expoſed to wild beaſts, 
there to men more ſavage than the beaſts; 3 and 
if we eſcape the inconveniencies of the air and 
earth, there are perils by water and perils by 
fire. This eſtabliſhed courſe of things it is not 
in our power to change: but it is in our power 
to aſſume ſuch a greatneſs of mind as becomes 
wiſe and virtuous men ; as may enable us to en- 
counter the accidents of life with fortitude, and 
to conform - ourſelves to the order of nature, 
who governs her great kingdom, the world, by 
continual mutations. Let us ſubmit to this or- 
der; let us be perſuaded that whatever does hap- 
pen ought to happen, and never be fo fooliſh 
as to expoſtulate with nature. The beſt reſo- 
lution we can take is to ſuffer what we cannot 
alter; and to purſue, without repining, the road 
| which 


* Sex. Ep. 107. 
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which Providence, who directs every thing, has 
marked out to us: for it is not enough to fol- 
low; and he is but a bad ſoldier who fighs, and 
marches on with reluctancy. We muſt receive 
the orders with ſpirit and cheerfulneſs; and not 
endeavour to ſlink out of the poſt which is aſ- 
ſigned to us in this beautiful diſpoſition of 
things, whereof even our ſufferings make a ne- 
ceſſary part. Let us addreſs ourſelves to Gop, 
who governs all, as Cleanthes did in thoſe ad- 
mirable verſes, which are going to loſe part 
of their grace and energy in my tranſlation of 
them: 


Parent of nature! Maſter of the world! 

Where er thy Providence directs, behold 

My ſteps with cheerful reſignation turn. 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward aa, 
Why ſhould I grieve, when grieving I muſt bear? 
Or Bake with guilt, what guiltleſs Le ſhare? 


Thus let us ſpeak, and thus let us act. Reſig- 
nation to the will of God is true magnanimity. 

But the ſure mark of a puſillanimous and baſe 
ſpirit, is to ſtruggle againſt, to cenſure the or- 
der of Providence, and, inſtead of mending our 
own conduct, to ſet up for correcting that of 
our Maker. 


